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PREFACE* 



WE took bade, on the coiKpletion of this, par. fiipt volume, .U> whtt .w« 
had proposed to ourselves when we uodertooliEt this ;^oik--tQ th^ extent to 
whidi we have^ as yet, been ^nbbled to MBk Ouir^ inteoUon^i and the. degree 
of success w:hich has, hitherto, attended ouir labours ; and <we avail o^^selves 
of this opportunity to lay ^ brief statement of eadi of these befne o^r^ff^^nt. 
For oai olyect then-^it ha^ not been to add to the ^number .of 'lig^lja^ foter« 
taining mbcellanies, whkh profess to coipbine, ificidftUatttf^uoca^degne of 
inKtruction, with mece: amusement^ or which, at best, propose to promote 
Chnktianity, by a species of pious sxnall |alk apd religious afRsctation.. 
BelieveiB in rev'elation, but entertaiuing what, in. the pi^pnt times, are 
peadinr views, widi regard' both to itS'rdoctnnes.and. to the. discipline of 
^ ihe c&urt^ of God** — ^we have felt it as a^nmt^ of Keli|(io.us.duty that we 
should, in addition to our publite- teaohjng, roe!ntf\mHflate .to the ^oi[ld, by 
means of the press^wihat appeared to liS impoitant luid.valuf^le tnitlui. To 
this end, too, we wece.{requent\y and pressingly invited by olihers^ ; ^e have 
wiitkeii therefoie, and published under the persuasion^ ' that thflse ioere 
minds to wMch serious, and even 'laborious, inquiries into importaiit doc- 
trines and enlightened principles, would prove interesting and Acceptable. 
With regard to the oontents . of the , prefent . volume ; in the' course of a- 
Rei^iew of the Religiouk, and of the PoUtieal Wor^yOad incidentally in an essay 
on Religjuna Persecutiony and other articles, we have found ocqasion to 
notice the present state of the system falsely called Christiau, both in 
foreign states and in our own country. In the 'former,, yr^ have neop^ked the 
increasing domina^on of superstition, priestcraft, • and spiritual lyrumy • In 
our- own ooimtiy we have noticed the character, the principle^,! and the 
ritual' of the estMkhmentsyaike one hand, and the poretensioBs, the encroach- 
ments, and the general proceedings of. the ciisien^trtg parties^ on the other. 
The .Umtarian body has^: in the course of two. articles, called for our par- 
ticular remark, chiefly in connection with. a. chajrge. brought against their 
teachers and leaders^^^at of ehrinkiag from inquiry into certain of their 
doctrines and practices, which we have publicly (<^P tended. tQ be anti* 
cfaciBtian. . An incidental notice of ttie^ well k»Qlm M^ Fry and her 
assocmtes, and of their public interferentse- with ihe^-^i^icipjUne of our 
pnsoQB^ with the more than common degree- elf publio att^otiQn which has 
been diielsted to. the article, have led to an essay on the leadingfpiinciples of 
the Quaker body; add the whole . subject *of modem,- as compared with 
primitive,.\Quakerism,:.wiU probably focm a prominent' feature in our sue-* 
eeeding volume. In the course of all these'inquiries, and in various points of 
view, the conduct and character of the clergy — catholic, established, aud 
dissenting, ^ave pre^eptet} themselves before our readers; believing, as 



PBEFACF' 

we do, the very existence of sucli a body of men at variance with m 
principles of the scriptures ; so we confess that, in practice, we have mi 
found them distinguished by any peculiar degree of enlightenmeot ii 
honesty, of purity or disnnterestedness. 

The matters of doctrine and practice which have, separately, fallen undi 
our review, have chiefly been — ^First, the practice of social or Joint prayer 
In abstaining from this practice, and in enjoining, as the privilege of tlJ 
christian, the' individual prayer of the closet only, we, as a religious body! 
stand single and alone. Anxious to state the grounds of this singularity on 
conduct, we, in thb series of essays, are employed in shewing, that joint' 
or social prayer is at once irrational and unscriptund. Secondly, The^ 
belief in the immartaUhf of the totd; this subject has been examined 
historically and argumentatively, as well as with a view to the scriptures. I 
Thirdly, the faU of man^ as supposed to be taught in the eariy part of the i 
book of Genesis. And, Fourthly, the observance oif mtSy Jestiodls, and 
sahbaths, as held both by the establishment and by dissenters. These 
inquiries yet remain to be completed; but^ as far as they have gone, it 
has been our endeavour to try the doctrines and practices in question, by 
the strict tests of reason and of scripture. An article entitled. Dissenter^ 
Marriages, has contained a review of the law and practice on this subject ; 
and of the efforts made, chiefly by our own body, to obtain legal redress ;-* 
an article, which^ we are given to understand, is likely to excite legal 
attention. 

In illustration of our own peculiar views and practices, deduced from the 
scriptures, as to the organization and discipline of tite churchy or family of 
God, we have given four extracts or documents; one, professing to be 
an account of our body, by Mr. J. Nightingale; — two, being portions of 
reports relative to our proceedings as a religious body ; and the fourth, an 
extract from a private letter on the formation and discipline of religious 
character. The above, with various other articles on moral, religious, or 
literary subjects ; some few striking quotations, and a small portion of 
original poetry, (all, however, directed to the important end before adverted 
to) will be found to describe, generally, the contents of the present volume. 

Our wcce$s in the sale of this work, and the degree of public attention 
which has been directed towards it, have far exceeded our previous expecta- 
tion ; convincing us that, so long as the continuance of the undertaking may 
be consistent with our own convenience and our vi^s of duty, (for 
profit, in a pecuniary point of view, we put wholly out of the question) we 
shall not find any difficulty in meeting with readers who will prize a work 
laying claim to no other qualifications, than the search after enlightened 
principles, the prosecution of fearless inquiry, and the inculcatipn oi 
scripture truth. 
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ON RELIGIOUS WORSHIP.— essay i. 



** What is man? 
Where must he lind bis Maker? with what rites 
Adore him? Will he hear, accept, and bless? 
Or does he sit regardless of his works? 
— .*Tis Revelation satisfies all dottbts.''-~C(HiJper's TaiK Bo^k U, 



¥F RfiiiiQiON be to man of all matters the most' impoftilnt, 
there cannot be a more useful or a more interesting 
inquiry than that concerning the correct mode of teUgkm 
wenfM. An endeavour to ascertain this by the aids of reason 
and of scripture; and, at the same time, to correct the min- 
takes> remove the prejudices, and expose the ab«iSite'3|(j^K / 
have prevailed upon this matter, are the chief I)bi6i^^^^^ 
pose/in this and^e succeeding Es^ys. ™ ™ . 

Worship has been. defined as signifying '* re^tnHi 
" himage, adoration, in whatever way e^premd: having a 
" civil as well as a religious application, itts used to, denote the 
*' honour rendered either to man or his creator.^* 

" Lord, I believe!" was the exclamation of a blind man 
restored to sight by Jesus ; and it is 'added immediately, that 
" he worshwped/'* that is, paid respect or shewed reverence 
to him. The children of Israel, in the presence of David, 
bowed down their heads and worshipped" both ''the Lord 
and the king"f In our own country and lan^age the 
husband, in tne course of the marriage ceremony, is made to 
worship; that is, to express respect towards his intended wife ; 
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• John ix. 38. t 1 Chron. xxix. 20. 
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2 ON RELIGIOL'S WORSHIP. 

'whilst every magistrate and country squire, however unde- 
servedly, is stpproached in the language of homage, and 
hailed as worshipful! 

Worship being the generic term, prayer has been correctly 
described as a specific mode of religious homage; as one, 
amid the various ways which may be adopted by man to 
express his feelings towards, and to mark his reverence for, 
his great creator. Prayer is sometimes, in a loose sense, 
taken as including adoration, thanksgiving, confession, and 
petition ; strictly and properly speakmg, however, it means 
the latter only ; and in that sense, except in cases where the 
contrary is explained, the word will be used throughout the 
following inquiries. The prayer of a petition is that essential 
part of it in which the request intended is actually made. 
To ask; to request with earnestness; to entreat; to implore 
— these are the ideas usually attached to the word prayer 
when occuring in the common occurrences of life ; and there 
seems no good reason why, when engaged on religious sub- 
jects, we should use this, or indeed any word, in a- sense 
different from that which it uniformly bears in other matters, 
or on other subjects. 

Prayer is by many regarded as a duty on the part of 
every human being; a service which all bwe and should 
pay to theirMakev; a means by which man has it in his 
power to PLEASE, to MAGNIFY; and to GLORIFY God. 

: A doctor of the established church has, in this spirit, 
pubtisbeda woric expressly (bntxileA ** The indi^efisableBVTY 
*^ of : frequenting the Public Worship of God;"*^ and a bifihop 
of the same body (Beveridge, in his " Great Necessity and 
"Advantage of Public Prayer'' ) thus expresses himself: — 
*' By praying to and praising — this is properly to sertt God 
"and glorify him in the world' — the great work te^ were made 
"for,, and^ fhr which we are still supported and maintained by 
" kim;"f adding "that we should dssist in public prayers is 
" God *s will, widfor his glory; Mnd therefore it is our duty, dnd 
'■ we are bound to do it,"X Mr. Thomas Moore, in his recent 
work in defence of public social prayer, repeatedly speaks 
of it as a duty;% and it is, consequently, by all these regarded 
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' * By Thomas Talbot, D.D.—12mo. London, 1765. 
, .f The Great Necessity and Advantage of Public Prayer tind frequent 
Communion, designed to revive Primttive Purity. By the Hi^t Rev. Father 
in God William Beveridge, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph*s. — 8vo. London, 
1709, p. 47, 
X Ibid. p. 52. 

§ An Inqniry into the Scriptural Authority for Social Worship. By Thomas 
Moore. — 12mo. London, 1821, p. 44 and 109. 



QK RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 9 

m a practice which it is dangerous and reprehensible to 
neglect or discourage. 

. A question, howerer, arises whether these ideas (common 
as they may be) on the subject of prayer, or religious worship 
of aiiy kina, are not wholly founded in ighoranc^e and error; 
whether they do not betray at once false ideas of ourselres^ 
and erroneous impressions of the Deity. Can man render a 
^rvice to God ? In all religious exercises is not the benefit to 
be derived wholly and exclusively his own ? Is prayer a duty, 
a debt which all should pay? Oris it not rather a privilege 
to be sought for with ardour, and which only a few — those 
who are worthy and to whom it is benevolently given-— can 
pretend to possess ? These are important questions ; aAd it 
will be necessary, in some degree, to answer these, before 
we go into the more immediate subject of our inquiry. 

Accustomed as we daily are to see the externals of religion 
*--to listen to the forms of worship— and to hear the common 
use of the name of Qod, it is with difficulty that we can go 
back to first principles and see things as they really exist. 
The Jews, perhaps, acted wisely when they wholly abstained 
from repeating the hallowed name o( Jehovah: it is certain 
tfiat many, who call themselves Christians, act inmiouslyin 
the frequent and familiar use which they make oi the title 
and attributes of Deity. , Let us consider for a moment God 
and man — the creator and the created : that eternal, om-* 
nipotent being who " lives for ever-r-^preserving and npholdhig 
"nil things bythemord of his power*' — ^with that weak, impet^ 
feet, mortal creature wnose ** life is a life of trouble/' whose 
" days use as grass," and who, when assembled in eountless 
nations, even " all the inhabitants of the earth/' is " reputed ai 
"nothing b^ore him and counted less than nothing and vanity. *" 
Not for himself, surely, but for our sakes, must God have 
formed us. Our praise cannot exalte — our worship cannot 
serve "-r- our fidelity cannot gratify Him; neither can our 
abstaining from these things d^rade,.or injure^ or hurt Him 
for a moment. Well was it asked, by one of old, ** Can a man 
" be profitable unto God, or is it gain to Him that thou makest 
thy ways perfect ? Thy wickednesss may hurt a man as thou 
art, and thy righteousness may profit the son of man; but if 
"thou sinnest, what dost thou against Him: or if thy tram^ 
" gressions be multiplied, what dost thou against Him? If thou 
be righteous, what jpvest thou unto Him, or what receivethHe 
at thy hands? f §o much for the duty — the " indispensable 
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* Isaiab xl. 17. t Jo^ ^i- 2, 3; zxxt. 6, 7, 8. 
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4 ON RELIGIOUS WORSHIP^ 

**diUif'^ of man to serve and glorify God. Poor reptile ! that; 
like an insect in the ground, would seek to magnify the 
greatness of that being who " sitteth upon the circle oftlie 
•* earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers."* 
: In connexion with the error which we have been noticing 
there exists another, equally common, and, to say the least, 
equally, pernicious in its consequences: namely, an idea 
that God is by nature the father of the whole human race, 
and, as a necessary consequence, that all mankind, indiscri- 
minately, are entitled to the privilege of being his children, 
and of publicly praying to him as their common parent. I 
propose to shew that these ideas are neither founded in 
reason, nor justifiable from scripture ; and first, to try the 
assertion by the test of reason. 

God, it is argued, is the father because he is the creator 
of all mankind. But between the ideas of parentage and 
creation there is no necessary connexion. Let us look closely 
into this matter. A parent is that being who has been the 
means of bringing another being o/* a nature similar to his 
own into existence, by which means the species is propagated 
and continued. God therefore is evidently, in strictness, not 
the parent of man. That he should be so indeed because he 
is his creator involves this further absurdity — rthat he must 
be equally, and for the. same reason, the parent of the brute 
creation— of the whole of animated, perhaps, we may equally 
say, of inanimate nature ; for is he not equally the creator 
of all these, as of man? This is to disprove the assertion at 
once, by reducing it to a gross and palpable absurdity. 
. Some — finding the position untenable, when founded on 
the creative power of God — maintain it on the ground of his 
providence, and the unlimited benevolence of his nature. 
He is," they argue, " alike the father of all mankind, 
because he equally supports all by his power and blesses 
all by his beneficence." The reply here is precisely the 
same as in the foimer case. The reductio ad absurdum 
might here be equally employed, by shewing that the bene- 
volence of God extends as well to the brute as to the rational 
part of tJie creation ; besides which, as before we have seen 
that there is no necessary connexion between creation and 
parentage, so here we may assert, that there is no such 
necessary connexion between benevolence and parentage. 
To rendrv this more evident let us take an illustration. A 
rich man, if be^uevolently disposed, may extend his charity 
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* Isaiah xl. 22. 



ON RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. S 

•to the whole surrounding neighbourhood; but it would b« 
at once absurd and presumptuous were all the objects of hia 
bounty to join in claiming a right to his care, and to con* 
tend for a natural connexion between them, by proclaiming 
themselves his sons and daughters. This same individual, 
indeed, whilst thus benevolent to all, might (particularly if 
without natural offspring) be induced peculiarly to select 
one as his adopted child ; and to that individual and to kiln 
imly the title of son could in comnion propriety be appli- 
cable. The tendency of this argument is evident. The 
Deity is this Being, benevolent and merciful to all ; to adopt 
any of his creatures as his children, must be, on his part, an 
act of choice and condescension. Has he made this choice? 
Has he thus condescended? An answer to these questions 
"will presently be given when we come to the scriptunll part 
of the subject. 

. A writer, whom it is impossible to name but with respect. 
Dr. T. S. Smith, in his admirable " Illustrdtiohs of this 
*^ Divine Government; ^^ appears to have fallen into the cc)m- 
mon error which we are now adverting to. In describing the 
omnipotence of God, he is led to speak of *• the relation which 
'^the creator necessarily bears to his. creatures."'^ On this 
subject he says " God is not merely their creator. By the 
•** very act of creation he unites himself to them by a tie but 
^'feebly represented by that which binds a parent to his child. 
•** He is THEIR FATHER in a much mjore near and real sense than 
** any human parent is the father of his offspring; arid the be$t 
""feelings of earthly parents must be exceeded by his, in the 
^* degree in which he is more perfect than they J' 

In reply to this I can only repeat — that if God be the 
father of his creatures, " by the very act of creation," then 
^ must he ^necessarily and equally be the rather of alt thp 
beings he has formed. Not confined to 

^ Man's imperial race,'' 

the relationship must equally extend 

** To the green myriads of the peopled grauss.^' 

But he is their father " in a much more near and real sense 
** than any human parent is the father of his offspring.'* Here, 
in fact, lies the fallacy, A father can be liut a father; how 
, then can any being be such in " a more near and real seme 
'^^ than a human parent? " Whether or not the relationship 



* Third Edition, p. 27. 



.8 .OJN RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

<Mily presume to reckon hiioaself amongst ** the beasts that 
"perish'^ It was revelation that gave man higher hopes 
and imparted to him a loftier character. But (whatever 
.may be the ultimate destination of things) it w^as not the 
whole human race, but those who did his will, whom the 
Deity condescended, by means of that revelation, immedi* 
ately to adopt as his children. This naturally leads us to 
the scriptural view. of the subject, respecting which I think 
there has been much misrepresentation and exists much 
misunderstanding. 

Religious WORSHIP is represented as the duty of all, 
and mankind are called upon to join in public prayer 
because (amongst other grounds) it is asserted, that Christi- 
anity and the scriptures reveal the Deity as '' the common 
^'parent*' of the human race. The scriptures, on the con- 
trary, uniformly describe the Deity as the creator of the 
human race; and as the father (and that figuratively and as 
it were by adoption) of his chosen people only. Let us 
briefly examine th^ ar&^uments which are commonly and 
confiaently adduced in tupport of a contrary opinion/ 

''Have we not all one father 1 hath not one God created 
usV^^ This inquiry of the prophet is quoted by Mr. Moore in 
proof that God is our " common parent" — the common parent 
of all mankind.f The fact, however, is, that as it is a Jew 
who speaks, so it is to the Jews, and to them alone, that the 
prophet addresses these question. They were the chosen 

Eeople — the subjects — the children of God, with whom they 
ad entered into an express covenant; their boast was that 
they had " one father — even God" The prophet is reproach- 
ing them — ^not the whole human race, but the Jewish people 
— that they had *' departed out of the way, causing many to 
stumble at the law and corrupting the covenant of Levi " (v. 8) 
Have not we," (that is, the Jewish people) he indignantly 
asks, "have not we one father; did not one God create^ us? 
" Why do ye deal treacherously every one against his brother 
" by profaning the covenant of our fathers?" This passage 
therefore wholly fails to support the opinion which it is here 
brought to establish. 

''Was not" (continues Mr. Moore J) "was not the favourite 
'' notion of our great Master, concerning his God and our God, 
/' that of the universal parent — his Father and our Father?" 
Was it not, I would ask in reply, the disciples, and the disciples 



^ Malachi ii, 10. f Inquiry, ficc. p. 11. % Ibid. 
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^/j^, whom Jesus, addressed in this language; and can a 
single instance be adduced in which he connected the sacred 
name pf God with that of father to the whole human race? 

But, further than this, Mr. Moore asks "And was not this" 
{that of the father) " the character in which the apostles, the im- 
** mediate successors of Jesus in the great work of propagating 
** the gospel, in their discourses and epistles, delighted chiefly to 
"present him to the confidence and veneration of mankind?" 
.With all due deference I would beg to submit, that, towards 
the world, this was not the character in which the apostles 
delighted to represent the, Deity. It was to Jesus, "the 
y bejoved son," and to . such as, listening to his teaching, 
;and that of his messengers, became members of the Chris* 
tian church — it was to these, and only to these, that the 
apostles spoke of the great Creator of heaven and earth in 
rthe endeanng relationship of being their fadier. It is true, 
indeed, as argued by Mr. Moore,* " that the just and liberal 
/'dispensations of the gospel" is "glad tidings to all people," 
and that " with God there is no respect of person^;" but it is 
.equally true that the good news, thus proclaimed to all, was 
^listened to by hxjXfew, and that it was not all mankind whom 
Jesus expected to enter in at ** the straight gate" of his king- 
.dom. He only that AaJ ears to hear was expected to hear: 
-and the apostle John expressly sayst that "as many as 
*^' received him" (meaning, of course, those only who did 
-receive him) " to them gave he the power" (or, as our margi- 
nal reading more correctly renders it ** the right or privilege") 
** to become the sons of God; even to them that believe 



** ON HIS NAME." 



This practice— of transferring the language of scripture to 
.others than the very individuals to whom that language was 
.originally applicable — has been, if not the source of many of 
: the corruptions of Christianity, yet the means by which 
they have been and are defended and perpetuated. The 
canon of criticism laid down by Robinson of Cambridge,;}: in 
• this respect, is valuable and important ; and one to which in 
the course of my inquiries on the subject of religious wor- 
ship I may have frequent occasions to appeal. " The laws 
" of revelation" (he says) " are positive, and are to be obeyed 
"precisely as they are enjoined; those given to individuals by 
" individuals, and nobody else; those given occasionally on those 



* Inquiry, &c. p. 12. f John i. 12. 

X See ** Ecclesmtical Researches.** 
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occasions, and on no other in the world; those given to the 
Jews by the Jews, and by no other people under heaven; those 
" ^venfor a time, for that period and no other; those given to 
the apostles by the apostles, who have no successors; and 
** those given to all Christians by all Christians, and for the 
** reason assigned by the lawgiver, and for no other in this 
** tuorld.*' Had Mr. Moore attended to the spirit of thes^ 
^excellent principles he could not have applied to the whole 
human race, indiscriminately, passages of scripture which 
evidently bear an exclusive reference either to the Jewish 
people or the Christian church. 

'•/s God the God of the Jews only?*' (further inquires the 
^ame writer,* repeating the exclamation of an apostle.) *'Is 
" he not also the God of the Gentiles? Yes" (he adds, replying 
to his own question) " of the Gentiles also J* But our question 
with Mr., Moore is — Does Paul call Him the father of the 
Gentiles also? and that he certainly does not. So far from 
doing this, indeed, the same apostle m another of his letters — 
writing respecting these same Gentiles — calls, earnestly calls, 
upon uie Corinthian church " not to be unequally yoked to- 
gether with themi' to have " no fellowship — no concord — no 
agreement'* with them; to " /?ee their idols and their temples, 
fir they themselves were as the temple of the living God:** — 
" Wherefore** (he adds) " come out from among them, and be ye 
" separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing, arm** 
Xthen it is added in the way of consequence and because they 
had wholly separated themselves from the world, which is 
elsewhere described as at *' enmity with God**) then "I will 
** receive you and be a father unto you and ye shall be 
" my sons and daughters, saith the Ijyrd Almighty/*']; And yet 
this writer would wish to make it appear that this sam^ 
apostle described the Deity as ihe father of those very Gen- 
tiles, a complete separation from whom Paul himself says he 
is commissioned by Deity to declare as a pre-requisite and an 
indispensable qualification for admission to that unequalled 
honour. This is the dilemma in which Paul is placed by 
the argument of Mr. Moore ; even the most superficial 
reference, however, to the wTitings of the apostle would 
shew that he is not himself guilty of this inconsistency. He 
represents the Christian church as open indeed to all. 



* Inquiry, Sec. p. 12. 

t Sep furthor Mat. vi. 9. Rom. i. 7. Gal. i. 1. Kph. i. 2. 2 Thcss. i. 1. 
2 Tliess. ii. 16. 
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whether Jew or Gentile, bond or free; and he argues/ that all 
who enter therein, whatever may have been their birth, ox 
their past condition, become the children of God ; but he 
does not destroy his own work by contending that all man^ 
kind are by nature, and witJwut this condition, already the 
sons of God.* 

All this it may be said partakes of an exclusive spirit ; 
such arguments may be regarded as narrow, bigoted, and 
illiberal. To these charges I am wholly indifferent; the 
simple question being. Are they correct? Are they consistent 
with reason and supported by scripture? I confess I know 
not how any one who professes to value the principles of 
Christianity, and who is willing to appeal to the authority of 
the scriptures, can take any other view than the one here taken. 
For myself, I am content to be regarded as narrowminded witti 



* For the aut' ority of names I have myself no great respect; yet it may 
foe worth remarking, for the information of the reader, that one ot the ablest 
of the Unitarian priests stands directly opposed to the views taken by Mr; 
Aloore on the above subject. Mr. Belsham, in the announcement of his 
New Translation of the Epistles of Paul, takes occasion to give a view of the 
leading arguments and of the general scope and tenor of the apostle^s vTriting^i. 
God, he' says, was regarded by the children of Israel as bemg their creator 
— ^redeemer — saviour— ;/rfMer, &c. " having been promised an iiiheritance in 
" Canaan tfiey were mock," he says, " the sons and children of God.^' The Jews 
having rejected the Messiah, Christians, he argues, are now *^ admitted into 
" the same relation with Deity, which the Israelites once held,*' and the same 
terms are now used to express their state and privileges. " All," he adds\ 
*' who believe in Jesus as the Messiah, and. who enter themselves asmembets 
*^ of that community of which he is the head, are introduced into the sam« 
" state of grace and privilege in which Israel formerly stood, and ar^ 
" entitled to the same honourable distinctions. Believers in Christ are 
** acknowledged as the spiritual Israel ; the true people of God, his servants', 
'' HIS CHILDREN. They are chosen^ holy, redeemed, called, and saved: having 
*• once been enemies, they are now reconciled: they are new created, new 
** bom, God is their creator, their redeemer, their govemer, their father : 
" they are * translated out of darkness into lighf and ^Jrom the kingdom 
" ofSutarC-^2i state of idolatry — into that ' of God's dear son,* the Christian 

community: they are become * fellouxitizens with the saints,* heirs of the 

promises, and * of the household of God,* 
AU these high and honourable titles are applied to them'* (not in 
consequence of their nature, but) " in consequence of their having becom? 
" members of the Christian community ; and do not generally express moral 
" character so much, as an external state, a state of privilege and profession, 
" which if they duly improve, they shall obtain the promised blessings." 
lliis statement of the doctrines and arguments of Paul, which Mr. Belsham 
correctly describes as the theory of both Locke and Taylor, is clear and 
unanswerable ; and compleatly exposes the fallacy of the position that the 
jjpostle Paul describes God a* being " the umvirsal jxtrcnt " — and man as, 
hi/ nature, his child. 
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Jesus, bigoted witb Paul, and illiberal in common with the 
enlightened and ennobling principles of Christianity. 

In the same spirit with the passages already quoted I find 
the arguments of another writer, Mr. Robert Wright of 
Wisbeach — whose two works on the general subject of public 
worship I may also have occasion hereafter to advert to. 
The error we are speaking of is, indeed, as common a one 
as it is delusive and pernicious. " Mankind,'* we are told, 
not only " possess one common nature, having many feelings 
" and wants which are common,'' but they also " stand in one 
*' common relation to Deity, are all subjects of his government, 
** are alike dependant on him, and the objects of his paternal 
care," * That is, of course, man as man — the whole human 
race, whatever may be their character or their conduct, and 
whether obedient or disobedient to the revealed will of God. 
Now this principle, besides being, as I have already shewn 
it, in a high degree irrational, is in direct opposition to the 
plain language and direct import of scripture. The church 
of God — THE SONS of God, as they are called, are always 
spoken of as opposed to, and, in every possible way, distin- 
guished from the world — from " the children of this world ;" 
that is, mankind at large, the human race in general. " Se- 
hold," says the Apostle, *' what manner of love the father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we" (the members of the Chris- 
tian church) " should be called the sons of God; therefore the 
'* world" (that is, mankind in general) '^knoiceth us not, because 
" it knew him not"\ So far from all standing " in one common 
*' relation to Deity," the Christian receives this caution, that 
*** the friendship of the world is enmity with God;" and that 
*' whosoever, therefore, would be the Jriend of the world is, at 
" enmity with God"X So far from all the earth being united 
in one common family, and all peaceably submitting them^ 
selves to the paternal care of God, the Christian church was 
from the beginning, and perhaps for ages Jo come must con- 
tinue, in a state of warfare with the world — with its principles 
— its members — aud its establishments. *' We wrestle not," 
says Paul, (or rather " we wrestle not merely ") " against flesh 
*' and blood ; but against principalities, against powers, 
** against the rulers of the darhiess of this world, against 
"spiritual wickedness in high places." ^ Yet these powers — r 

* An Essay on the Object, Nature, and Design of Religious Worship. 
ByR.Wrigiit. Wisbeach, 1805— p. 21. 

t 1 John iii. 1. \ James iv. 4. 

§ Kph. vi. 12. — Sec also 1 John ii. 15. — John xv. 19. 
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thus at enmity with God and godliness — thus opposed to the 
establishment of his true kingdom, and in open rebellion to 
his will^ stand (upon the hypothesis of Mr. Wright, and 
according to the commonly received opinion) in precisely 
the same relation to Deity with the Christian church, and 
with those who are obedient to his will; the one being 
equally with the other " the objects of his paternal 
" care^ and having equally the privilege to address him in 
prayer and in religious worship ; nay, a writer whom 
we have already frequently quoted, after contending that 
God is the father of all mankind^ and not of " a highly 
*' favoured few y^ asks, " Is there not then a reasonableness, a 
Jitness, a propriety, and even a loveliness, which every mind not 
" dead to moral sensibility must recognize, in the (^spring of 
" this common parent assembling together to express in unison 
" their grateful sense of obligation to his bounty, their mutuat 
" dependance on his universal care and the need which they all 
" have alike of his paternal support and favour ? " * 
. This naturally brings us again to the point which we are 
more expressly discussing-— the right of all publicly to pray 
to God, as standing toward him, in the relation of children. 
It is, as we have seen, contended that religious worship inr 
general,, and prayer in particular, are natural obligations, 
anterior to all revelation, imperative alike upon every indi- 
vidual, and which it is not only the right of all, but the duty 
of all to fulfil and perform. If, however, there be any force 
in the above arguments, this is not the case. If God be not, 
indiscriminately, the father of the human race, then is reli- 



* Moore's Inquiry, p. 12. — ^The writer of this work is, I am informed, a 
Unitarian Preacher, now in the immediate vicinity of London. The book 
goes considerably in detail into the subject of wcUd prayer, and is regarded 
by the defenders of that practice as an unanswerable argument in itb favour. 
'Jfhe Monthly Repository, of September last, has devoted no less than six pages 
to extracts^ and to an analysis of its contents. Its matter, in some places, they 
describe as ^^ curious and interesting T its arguments as ^* valvable ;** and they 
" Ifespeak the favour of their readers'^ to the publication, as one "entitkd to no 
" mudl portion of praised ** A small work of this kind" they observe, " teas 
'' much wanted, and they have iio hesitation in recommending Mr., Moore's 
" * Inquiry* as a judicious aiid satisfactory argument fen" common or joint prayer J* 
A work thus announced and recommended may well be taken, therefore, as 
fairly and fully speaking the sentiments of the Unitarian body; in the course 
of the following inquiry I shall find frequent occasion to advert to this per- 
formance ; having risen from an attentive penisal of it with an impression, 
however specious may be its arguments and apparently strong the weight of 
its authorities, that I shall be able to shew, to the satisfaction of every candid 
raiod, that it wholly Aiils in proving the practise in question defensible either 
from reason or scriptiire. 
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gious worship a privilege, not aright; and the offering up of 
prayer an advantage not a duty. If prayer, instead of being 
a possession by right of the whole human race, is a gift ly 
favour only — then must it be subject to laws, to conditions, 
and stipulations ; it can be possessed only by those to whom 
it is given, and should be enjoyed in that manner alone in 
which it has been commanded and authorized. 

Prayer, I have said, or rather the being allowed to pray, 
with a reasonable hope of its efficaciousness, is a privilege, 
*^ For man," (observes Mr. Wright*) "for man, the child of 
" ignorance and imperfection, who knows not what a day, or a 
" night may bring forth, to be permitted to cast his cause on the 
" Lord MUST be aprivilege." — ''Dependent, as heis, on God, for 
" life and every blessing, it must be a great indulgence to him to 
" be allowed, with submission to the divine will, to request what- 
*' ever favour he may want or desire." Another Unitarian 
preacher, Mr. Gilchrist, (in a sermon on " the Lord's 
" Prayer" -Y) with equal truth exclaims, " What a privilege 
" is access to the throne of grace to address the supreme God ! 
*' As, by revelation, he speaks to us; by prayer, we speak to 
*' him. As he approaches us, as his children; we approach him 
" as our father " 

That a privilege should (as contended for by Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Wright, and others) be possessed by the whole human 
race is an evident solecism in terms. Itis clear that a privilege 
is, that which is enjoyed by a part only; it is equally clear, 
that it is in the power of Deity alone to coffer this privilege ; 
and that those kinds of worship only, which he directs, or of 
which he signifies his approval, can be reasonably regarded 
as acceptable to him. Now what he approves we can only 
know by his express appointment ; what he disapproves we 
can only infer from the censures or the silence of his mes- 
sengers. In the one case, or the other-— whether to act or 
abstain — that alone can be worship or reverence which he 
has commanded or sanctioned ; ana that cannot be worship, 
that cannot shew reverence — however rational or useful it 
may appear in our own eyes — which has no authority from 
his will, and no origin in his instructions. 

If the reason of the thing did not make it self-evident, the 
whole tenor of scripture would be found, at least inferen- 



* Essay on Worship, 1805. 

f The Pattern of Social Prayer given by Jesus to his Disciples. A sermon 
preached at Worship Street, before the annual assembly of general Baptists, 
1812, by James Gilchrist. See page 7, 
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tiaUy^ to support thiB position. The language of Qod to tlie 
children of Israel, respecting their worship, was '^Whatsoever 

I command ye, obset^e to do it; thou shalt not add thereto, nor 
\ dmdnish from it," Again " ye shall not add unto the ftoord 

which I command ye, nor diminish from it.'^ ThQ ark 
and tb^ sanctuary; the tabernacle and the temple; the 
house of God, and the worship by which it was sanctified, 
were equally and alike framed according to the express 
directions pi Deity. It was the praise of David, in his early 
days — ** Behold I have found the son of Jesse, a man to my 
" mind, who will perform all my will." It was the language 
of Jesus ** I do nothing, of myself, but as my father hatk 
" instructed me I speak " " Thy will be done on earth as it 
" is in heaven" was one of the petitions which Jesus taught 
his disciples to put up to their heavenly father ; and he waa 
with them forty days explaining and reyealing to them the 
things ** pertaining unto his kingdom ;" — a labour which would 
have been superfluous if those who were not its subject» 
previously possessed by nature equal privileges; and if 
every man was to be left in that kingdom to decide by his 
own views of right and expediency what modes of worship 
would be acceptable, and what kind of reverence should be 
paid to its king.* 

If it be censurable to neglect the worship of God in the 
way which he ha3 sanctioned, it becomes crimjinal to pursue 
that worship in a manner expressly opposed to.his commands; 
The sin of the sons of Aaron, who were suddenly destroyed 
from the aarth, was — that they " offered strange Jire before the 
" Lord, which he commanded themMot;" and the denunciation 
of Jesus, directed against the traditions and the ceremonies 
of the Pharisees, was this — tliat " every plant which his 
" heavenly father had not planted should be rooted up"f 
What then — adopting, the figurative phraseology of the 
Rcriptures — what is the fire which he has really commanded? 
What are the plants which he has actually planted ? Or, 
in plain language, what is the worship acceptable to him ? 
What the modes of shewing him reverence, respect, and 
gratitude ; which, \^hilst they are reasonable in themselves, 
and useful in their exercise, have the sanction of his will 
and the encouraging seal of his permission ? 



* See De;.t. iv. 2; xii. 32. Heb. viii. 5. Exod. xxv. 40. Actsxiii. 22. 
John viii. 28. Mat. vi. 9. 

t Lev. X. 1. Mat. xv. 13. 
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With a view to the answering these important questions, 
I propose, in the first place, taking a rapia and comprehen- 
sive survey of the several forms of genuine worship, which, 
on the one hand, have in various ages existed in the world, 
by the express permission or command of Deity, as recorded 
in the scriptures; and, on the other, of those false and per- 
nicious principles and practices which have prevailed and 
do prevail on this subject, without the authority of, or in 
opposition to, the revealed will of God — ^principles and prac- 
tices which have had their origin either in the ignorance 
and indolence of mankind, or in the interestedness and 
ambition of their priests and rulers. This historical survey, 
if it may be so called, will form the subject of a second 
Essay ; and in the course of it, for future inquiry, a difficult 
and most important question will necessarily arise : namely, 
Whether a practice, in our own days almost universal, and 
which for ages past has been prevalent amongst the nations 
calling themselves Christian — the practice of praying socially 
and in public: at stated seasons and by the means and mediation 
of a priest — ^whether this practice be or be not founded in 
reason, sanctioned by the authority of Jesus, and justified 
by the revealed will of God as established by the apostles 
in the first Christian churches ? Much has been said in 
favour of this practice, and little hitherto in its dispraise ; it 
carries with it, indeed, ** the sanction of ages;" but " the sanction 
*' of ages" has, ere now, been bestowed upon ignorance, 
error, and imposture; and, in the present instance, it is 
pleaded in favour of a practice, wnich, after all that its 
advocates have said in its support, I cannot but think as 
absurd in itself, and as pernicious in its moral consequences, 
as it is void of foundation in the scriptures, and indefensible 
from the principles of revelation. By reason and by scripture, 
indeed, and not upon mere authority, this practice, at last, 
like every other religious institution, must stand or fall ; by 
these tests it is my wish and intention to try the practice. 
Its best friend, if but sincere and honest, could wish it no 
better trial. Of this and of every Christian institution I would 
say, indeed, what was once well said of Christianity itself. 
" If this counsels or this work, beof nven it will come to nought: 
" but if it be of God ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be 
''found to fight against God" 
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EXTRACT FROM A CHURCH REPORT. 

The Christian, commonly called the Freethinking Christian, 
church, having, at this time, branches existing in London, 
afid in other parts of England, are in the practice, half- 
year /i/, qfrngitually exchanging Reports of their proceedings : 
these, so far as they contain statements of their internal regulations 
and discipline, can be little, if at all, interesting to any but the 
members of their own body ; but they also necessarily contain 
moral remarks and exhortations, which, as being connected with 
important principles of action, may be considered as more 
generally interesting. The following extract from one of the 
most recent of these Reports, addressed from the London to the 
country branches of the church, may further serve to give an 
idea of thc' practical views of Christianity entertained by the 
body. The diffusion and establishment of moral principles like 
those taught by Jesus and his apostles, and their introduction 
into the lives and characters of its members being, indeed, as 
they conceive, the chief end and object of the establishment of 
the Christian church. 



"Addressing ourselves, in conclusion, to our friends 

collectively, vft seize the occasion once and again to remind 
them of the value, and (with the love and earnestness of 
brethren) to exhort them to the duty of applying our exalted 
and enlightened principles. It is not enougn to profess 
these. It will be to our shame and to our misery merely to 
profess them. The false props of fanaticism itself are not 
more dangerous, or more fatal, than that ' strong delusion' 
9 which leads a man to repose upon correct theoretical prin- 
ciples, without their bemg implanted in his hearty and 
without his bringing forth their fruits in his conduct. Let 
us, my friends, endeavour by all means to gain those glorious 
ends. Let us shew forth, by our lives and our conversation, 
the real value of our calumniated but noble principle.8. 
Putting off the * old man,' with all the pursuits, and all the 
prejudices which mark the worldly character, let us, in 
the truly scripture sense, be * born again ' to virtue, principle, 
and knowledge. Let us not stop coldly to calculate now 
'kittle of principle will suffice, or how much of worldly habits 
we can with safety retain ; but remember that to our weak 
and imperfect nature there is no safety but in humility, iu 
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Tigilance, in constancy, and in a persevering aim at even 
the highest degree of perfection. Let ns not by a blind, 
hypocritical, and lying candour (or affectatioii of candour 
rather) give weak or bad men, should they introduce 
themselves amongst us, the advantage ; thereby neutralizing 
the otherwise powerful efforts of the virtuous and strong 
minded ; but let us (in love and benevolence indeed, but 
still in truth) speak of men and of principles as they deserve, 
and- as we really think them. Let us rebuke those whom 
we think to blame, with sincerity — and bestow our approba- 
tion, where deserved, with cheerfulness ; acting neitner as 
men-pleasers, nor as seeking merely our own repose and 
quietness, but as answerable to our heavenly Father for the 
talents given to our care — and as servants who know the 
will of their Master, and are therefore tenfold more deserving 
of punishment, should they neglect its performance. 

" In this spirit, friends, let us act, each, individually — with 
benevolence to others, for blessings have freely and bounti- 
fully been given to us — with prudence before the world, for 
the eyes of the evil are fixed upon us ; intent to discover 
and to magnify our failings, in order to traduce our prin- 
ciples — with activity in the business and duties of life, for 
so we shall best shew ourselves the disciples of our beloved 
Master — with minds zealously affected towards the rights of 
the church of God, and devoted to the extending its benig- 
nant influence upon mankind — ^with faithfulness in giving, 
and humility in receiving reproof; not regarding him as an 
enemy who nonestly, and in a Christian spirit, rebukes us, 
but, on the contrary, cherishing him as the best and most 
valuable of friends — with brotherly kindness towards each 
other, wherever it may be possible, promoting each other's 
welfare ; and, above all, with tine piety and fervent, unaffected 
devotion, remembering-the blessings which, above all others, 
tve enjoy — encouraging the prayer of the heart and the closet 
— drawing from the scriptures the principles which should 
actuate the Christian's conduct — striving to imitate the 
great excellencies of our Master Jesus, and his apostles — 
dwelling on the character and the attributes of that infinite 
and all-powerful Being who formed us by his will, and who 
Supports us by his providence — cherishing within us the pure, 
but subtile fiame of gratitude and thankfulness — and duly 
preparing ourselves for that hour of death, and tliat day of 
judgment which is, to all human beings, the close of their 
eartnly pursuits, and which opens to the Christian the hopes 
of eternal happiness in a 9t&,te of things, where the wicked 
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shall cease from troubling, and where each shall be judged 
according to his works done in the flesh, whether they have 
been good, or whether they have been evil." 

Signed on behalf of the whole by the Eldier. 
LoKDov, July 1823. 



THE RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD OPPOSED 
TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL. , 

To establish the positions that the resurrection from 
the dead is peculiarly the doctrine of the gospel; and an 
immaterial, self-existent principle in man, called a soul, is 
the offspring of heathenism and infidelity, is the object of 
the present and succeeding Essays : a design which may be 
esteemed bold — ^perhaps irreligious — ^but certainly second to 
few in interest to mankind, and in an especial degree 
important to the believer in revelation. 

1 approach the subject, therefore, anxious to do justice to 
the truly philosophical and Christian system of the oneness — 
the materiality of man : in opposition to the unphilosophical 
and heathen hypothesis that man is composed of ttoo 
principles, which possess no qualities in common : the one 
material and incapable of thought, or even of life, the other 
immaterial and naturally immortal. 

I propose examining this subject under five divisions.*^ — 

FfiTst, The history of the doctrine of an immortal 430ul; 
from which it will appear that this popular and falsely-called 
Christian doctrine arose naturally out of the speculations, 
at once of the savage and the philosopher, when unaided 
by divine assistance, and that it is entirely unknown to 
Christianity. 

Secondly, To prove that the immortal soul of the modern 
inunaterialist is a substance or a shadow of no settled 

Jualities; that these persons support a system not merely 
iffering from their heathen moael, but that the '* immortal 
" soul," as explained and defined by each separate advocate, 
differs from that which is described by all tne others. 

Thivdly, That the existence of two, or more, separate and 
distinct principles in man is inconsistent with our experience 

c2 
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of nature, and with philosophy — and that it is destructive of 
the grounds of hope peculiar to the Christian, of a future 
state of existence. 

Fourthly, That the portions of scripture, supposed to 
favour the belief in an immortal soul, are misconstrued. 

Fifthly and finally. That the scriptures place the proni'ises 
of a future life, not upon the existence of an immaterial 
soul, which nerer dies, but upon the resurrection of tnan 
from the dead, and that by an express interposition of the 
mighty power of God. 

In discussing these positions, it may be useful to bear In 
mind the well known principles of philosophical discussion 
laid down by Newton: — Firstly, That we should admit no 
more causes than are sufficient to explain appearances ; and 
secondly. That to similar effects, we should, as far as possible, 
assign similar causes* These principles, valuable in all 
inquiries, are doubly important in a discussion like the 
present, which has been rendered obscure by ancient 
prejudice, subtle reasoning, and false philosophy. 

In committing myself to the support of the above 
five positions, it will be seen that I, in fact, unite what 
the Christian so called, and the modern Deist, will join in 
esteeming as contradictory — a belief in a future state of 
existence and a dis-heliet in an immortal soul; and I may 
say that it is because I am a believer in a future state of 
existence, and that upon the express authority of the New 
Testament, that I oppose the doctrine of an immortal soul. 
The liability of being misunderstood upon a doctrine so 
very important, originates in the gross degree of ignorance 
which prevails in relation to the scripture doctrine of a 
resurrection ; an ignorance too not likely to be remedied, 
for even the Wesleyan preacher, Dr. Adam Clark, com- 
plains, that, though *' there is not a doctrine in the gospel 
'' on which more stress is laid, there is not a doctrine, 
" in the present system of preaching, which is treated with 
"more neglect." 

This neglect, not more characteristic of the doctor's own 
sect than of other bodies of professing Christians, is the 
more singular from the ^circumstances which have recently 
brought this subject before the law authorities of the 
country; for, had these reverend and pious persons felt 
as they ought to have done, upon a question affecting the 
foundation of their faith, they would not have been content 
to leave their cause solely in the hands of the Christian 
Advocate of Cambridge, who, by virtue of his office, and 
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*'of the wiU of the late Rev. John Hulse, is required to 
** produce, every year, an answer to the objections which 
" may be brought against natural or revealed religion." 

This reverend person, who is also the vicar of Kensington^ 
chooses to commit the popular error of confounding the 
materialist, not merely with the deistical, but also with the 
atheistical unbeliever. Having been induced to notice 
" medical publications upon organization and life, which 
" strike deep at the root of all religion," he states, that in his 
estimation an ''immortal soul" is the first, " the noblest 
gift of God to man;" that atheism and materialism are 
synonimous — ^and that " sceptical notions and atheistical 
views," characterize the materialists. So conversant is this 
** Advocate" with the secrets of nature, and the precise 
qualities of matter, that he deems it a sufficient answer to 
Mr. Lawrence, upon that subject, to assert oracuJarly ^* sve 
deny the assertion that " medullary matter thinks." 

These sceptical views, Mr. Rennell, the " Christian 
'* Advocate," " has been lately informed," upon the best 
authorities, " have, «ipon the minds of many, had a con- 
" sid^!able effect." Mr. Abernethy too, with equal zeal for 
the souls of the medical profession, kindly warns them to 
beware of this modem pestilence ; and Mr. Wetherell aided 
by the Lord Chancellor, contended that the materialism of 
the soul had been asserted for the purpose of denying a' 
future state. " That it was as easy to shew the evif 
" tendency of this opinion, as the sun at noon day. That 
" the plaintiff" (Mr, Lawrence) " could have no copyright 
" in the work, as it was -a public denial of Christianity and 
*' Rev.elation— was contrary to public policy and raoi:ality; 
" which had been demonstrated by the Edinburgh Medical 
*' Reveiw, the Quarterly Reyiew, the Vicar of Kensington; 
*' and others." " That materialism openly and necessarily 
" taught death to fee an eternal sleep, and that, therefore, 
** hereafter we were not to be accountable for the deed« 
** done in this life." These reverend and learned adver- 
saries of materialism ought, in justice to the argument, to 
have preceded their catalogue of effects by philosophical 
arid Cnristiaa demonstration; they should hav^ shewn, in' 
the first instance, that the fact can be proved from nature, 
that man is -composed of two principles, the one neces- 
sarily mortal, the otiier essentially immortal; they should 
have proved, from t)ie mouths of Jesus and his apostles, that 
the denial of an immaterial, immortal soul was equivalent to 
the disbelief of Christianity, and then their warnings and 
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iBmentatioBS might have been appropriatery promulgtited ; 
though even then, from their own reverence for precedent 
and authority, they would have been pressed with the diffi- 
culty of accounting for the moderate and almost fiivourable 
views entertained of materialism, by some eminent members 
of the established church. Paley, in his Natural Theology 
•ays, " That grand point — the resurrection of the human 
dead — ^might appear hopeless, did we not see the power at 
work adequate to the enect ; but I admit it is first neces- 
sa^ to be persuaded that there is a God to do so. This 
b^ing settled, there seems to be nothing in this process 
*' which need to shock our belief. They who have taken up 
** thii^ opinion, that the acts of the human mind depend upon 
*' orghmzation, are supposed to find a greater difficulty than 
*' others do, in admitting a transition by death, to a new 
" state of sentient existence, because the old organization is 
" apparently dissolved. But I do not see that any imprac^ 
^ ticability need be apprehended even by these.** 

The late j)r. Taylor, m his correspondence with Bishop Law, 
freely asserts " No man can prove firom scripture, that the 
*' human soul is a principle which lives, and acts, and thinks, 
^* independent of the body." Upon the situation of man, after 
death, '' revelation alone can ^ive an answer to this point ; 
for whatever the metaphysicalnature, essence, or substance 
of the soul be, which is altogether unknown to us, all 
arguments, for the natural immortality of the soul, taken 
^ froi4 the nature of its substance or essence, are manifestly 
* vain; we can never prove that the soul of man is of such 
^ a nature that it can and must exist and live, think and 
** act, separate from, and independent of, the body; al! 
** our present experience shews the contrary ; the operation 
V' of the mind depends constantly and invariably upon the 
•* state of the boay— of the brain in particular. And the 
late Bishop of Carlisle asserts, that upon a perusal of the 
scripture, " by which we protestants profess to be deter- 
" mined, we may possibly discern that tlfb naturalimmortality 
of the human mind is neither necessarily connected 

*' WITH, NOR TO A CHRISTIAN ANY PROPER PROOF OF, 
" A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS.'^ 

. Had the religious, pious, and doubting Chancellor been 
familiar with these high authorities in the English church, 
he mi^ht have recognized the right of literary property, 
even in a treatise on materialism, and have lent a less 
favourable ear to the force of Mr. WetherelFs testimony ; 
especially to that portion of it adduced firom the work q£ 
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Mr. Rennell, who, in a spirit hardly befitting a " Christian 
** AdvoceUe," and apparently littleconversant with the writings 
of the most eminent men m his own church, denounces the 
believer in materialism as an Atheist; a convert of the 
French Encyclopediaists;" a supporter of the " German 
Illuminati;" an admirer of the system of Gall and 
Spurzheim, *' that masterpiece of empiricism ;" and who per* 
forms the illogical — the daring — the almost sacrilegious act 
of committing the argument for the existence of a God, upon 
a belief of a spiritual essence in man. " Atheism and 
^* materialism go hand in hand ; for when we have argued 
" ourselves out of the existence of our soul, which is a spirit, 
by the very same process, we argue ourselves out of the 
existence of the Almighty, who is a spirit also." 
The above conclusion of the ** Christian Advocate,*' with the 
equally novel Christian argument of Mr. Abemethy, who adopts 
a singular mode of defending the Christian doctrine of future 
immortality, by glorying " that he entertains the same 
** opinions as Pythagoras, Flato, Socrates, and a host of others,*' 
together with Mr. Lawrence's supposed concession also to 
the Christian believer in a future state, that the doctrine of 
the soul's immortality, as taught in the Bible, is " a sublime 
** doctrine, and has existed in all places, and all ages, and 
" appertains to all religions ;" these several writers, each 
of them the representative of a class, when opposed upon 
the philosophical arguments relative to the nature of man's 
intellectual powers and future hopes, seem, in an equal 
degree, profoundly and singularly ignorant of the kind of 
evidence, upon which the scripture doctrine of a future life 
rests — a doctrine depending neither upon the ignorant ground 
of hope of Mr. Abemethy, nor upon the misconception of 
Mr. Lawrence, but upon the resurrection of a man like 
ourselves from the dead, and the consequent assurance that 
the creator of man will again call into existence beings who 
had had life before — who had died (entire and not in part) — 
and who can only live again by the exercise of God's almighty 
power, and who will then, standing before the judgitent seat 
of Christ, be judged according to the deeds done in this life. 
This is the doctrine of the New Testament — this is the 
gospel which Jesus proclaimed — this is the philosophy which 
he and his apostles were commanded by Ueity to teach — a 
gospel, it will be seen, radically opposed to the assumed 
natural ir^mortality of the mental powers ; for were they, by 
nature, immortal they could not die — and where there has 
been no death there can be no resurrection from the dead. 
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This being the foundation of the Christian's hope, grounded 
on the promises of God, and confirmed by the resurrection 
of Jesus — of the man himself, and not of his immortal and 
immaterial soul — from the grave, the Christian is ignorant of 
the scheme which represents his percipient and active parts 
in one place, and his body in another; he is incapable of 
perceiving that the arguments in support of a resurrection, 
can be aided by a system not adduced as a part of the mme 
thing, but an essentially distinct hypothesis ; he can find 
little difficulty in tracing some of the most serious cor- 
ruptions to which Christianity has been subject, to the source 
of Mr» Abernethy's cause ot glorying — the embodying the 
system of " Plato, Pythagoras, Socrates, and a host of 
" others," with the sublime, yet simple, doctrine of a future 
state of righteous retribution, through the means of a resur- 
rection from the dead. He can discover, in the corruptions 
of Christianity, an adequate cause for this unphilosophical 
and unholy union: and he can, with Dr. Priestly, assert 
that, ** as a Christian and a protestant, he is an enemy to the 
" doctrine of a separate soul, and that one who disbelieves 
" that doctrine cannot be a papist. Almost every thing which 
*' has been represented as absurd and mischevious in the 
" faith of Christians, and what has been the cause or pre- 
" tence of a great part of the infidelity of the philosophical 
" world, must be laid to the door of this one article ; it is 
*' evident, therefore, that the Christian has no reason to be 
biassed in favour of the doctrine of a soul, and may, 
without concern, leave it to philosophical discussion ;" 
and finally, the Christian knows that his religion distinctly 
informs him of a future life — that the scriptures put him in 
possession of the most important truths which man can 
know ; but they no more teach him metaphysics than they 
do astronomy or medicine ; they, in despite of the " Christian 
" Advocate's" anathemas, and Mr, Abernethy's "glorying," 
no more compel him to believe that his living and thinking 
powers are immaterial, than they do that the earth is 
the centre of our system. History too informs him that 
there once were churchmen, and judges, and " advocates," 
and " Christian Advocates" who contended, " That to main- 
" tain the sun to be immovable, and without local motion 
" in the centre of the world, is an absurd proposition — 
" false in philosophy — heretical in religion — and contrary 
*' to the testimony of scripture ;" he can, therefore, feel that 
he may differ from all such personages, and yet agree with 
Jesus and with Paul. 
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Having thus shewn some of the inconsistencies into which 
certain of the advocates of this doctrine, in the present day, 
have fallen, I shall now proceed, according to the arrange- 
ment before laid down, to the first division of my subject 

THE HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF AN IMMORTAL 

SOUL. 

The belief of an immortal principle in man stands con* 
nected, under some modes of explanation, with all nations, 
at all periods of history, and under every state of society; 
forming an important part of all systems of theology, 
except, as Mr. Lawrence states, the Jewish, and he ought 
to have added the Christian. But £^s he, in common with 
his opponents; has not done this, but places the Christian 
doctrine of a future, life upon the same ground as the Platonic 
or of Egyptian, it will be my peculiar object to demonstrate 
the fallacy of their assertions; and to prove, in the first 
place, that the future state of the Christian is as inconsistent 
with, and opposed to, Mr, Lawrence's " sublime doctrine of 
" all ages," as his able Lectures are to the puny production 
of Mr* Abernethy; and, in the second, to demonstrate the 
vital injury which Christianity has sustained from the attempt 
to incorporate its truths with the heathen schemes of futurity. 
These latter naturally enough originated in the speculative 
powers of the human mind, when engaged upon the in- 
equality of human conditions and the gloomy contemplation 
pi an extinction of being : as death was .seen to terminate 
our bodily existence, it was a natural step to set about 
devising the means by which it mi^ht be possible that man 
should survive this event; experience demonstrated that 
our bodies, when dead, were resolved into dust,, and inca- 
pable, as it appeared, of reanimation, yet notwithstanding 
this inevitable inference, the case was, fortunately, not hope- 
less ; for since the existence of shadows presented the symbol 
of a form without a body, and yet exhibited the form of the 
body from which it sprung ; it was not, perhaps, difficult to 
conceive some yet finer and more subtile composition, in which 
might consist that life to which men clung even in death. 
Thus these immature efforts, aided by the speculations of 
what was called philosophy, were nurtured by the learned — 
venerated by the vulgar; and, being suited to the quackery 
of the schools, and the selfish interest of the priests, they 
became venerable from age, and formidable in authority — from 
Plato toAquinas, from Descartes dawnward even to Abernethy 
and the " Christian Advocate;" but history has ever shewn 
us that speculation upon man's future hopes and condition. 
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howerer venerable from antiquity or imposing from authority « 
bave^ when not derived from the Christian revelation, been 
wild, extravagant, and generally immoral — giving a sanction 
to practices which debase our nature, and smk men to a low 
degree of ignorance and depravity. 

The Indians, the Chaldeans, and the Egyptians — but more 
generally the latter — are supposed to have originated, not, 
^ will be shewn, the immaterial soul as defined in modern 
times, but that to which this hypothesis is mainly indebted. 
The Greek historians say " that the Egyptians were the first 
' who maintained that the soul of man is immortal; that 

when the body dies it enters into that of some other 

animal; and that when it has transmigrated through alt 
" terrestrial, marine, and flying animals, it returns to the 
*' body of a man again." The funeral rites of the Egyptians 
ace supposed to have aided their speculation, as they em- 
iKikned their dead bodies, which they deposited in subter* 
lanean grottos, where they were supposed to live thousands 
of years. The Persians, according to the oracles of Zoroaster, 
believed that all souls were produced from one fire, and 
tiierefore partook of the nature of the element from which 
they sprung. The Chinese consider the soul to be air — to 
be material, but highly rarified. 

The Stoics taught tne soul to be a hot fiery blast. Other 
4ects of heathen philosophers a hot complexion. Others 
the harmony of the four elements. Democritus contended 
tiiat the soul was made up of round atoms, incorporated by 
air and fire. Some believed that the soul was aerial — some 
that it was earthy. Zenophon held that it was both watery 
and earthy. According to some of the eminent men among 
the Greeks, the soul of the universe was a vapour, ou 
exhalation from the moist elements; so the souls from 
animals were vapours from their own bodies. Of those 
among them who considered the sout incorporeal, some 
asserted that it was a substance and immortal ; whilst others 
believed that it was neither. Thames taught that it was 
always in motion, and itself the origin of that motion. 
Pythagoras contended that it was a self-moving monad, or 
number. Plato that it was a substance conceivable only by 
the understanding, and moving according to harmony and 
number. AristotiQ " that it was the first continual motion 
** of a body natural, having in it those instrumental parts 
"wherein was possibility of life." The Manicheans taught 
that there is but one universal soul, which is distributed, in 
portions, to all bodies. Plato believed in the existence 
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• 
^ this ttoif^trsal souk — Bup|x»ed that all thkigpi lired b^f its 
inihience, but that those only were living creatuiea that had 
separate souls : and it was generally held by the Greeks 
and other heathen nations^ that man was composed of three 
parts, his body being derived from the earth — his soul from 
the moon — ^his spirit from the sun; and that, after death, 
each of these returned to its proper origin. E'ven Py« 
thagoras aad Plato, to follow whom Mr» Abemethy, as 
a Christian, thinks it a great honour, taught, that Uieic 
were two souls — one of a celestial nature, or the rational 
soul — the other the material soul, being the seat of the 
passions, and that bath these souls were united to the body; 
whilst Aristotle (another pillar iu Mr. Abemethy's creed) 
taught that there were three souls, all distinct, as to essence 
and substantiallity, yet in one body, viz. a rational^ a vege«> 
tative, and .a sensative soul — two of which act, before the 
rational soul is induced into the body; and, after that eveat 
has taken place, then those two cease to act at all. 

Mr. Stanley, in his Lives of the Ancient Philosophers, 
places souls in the next rank to demons — but under three 
classes : first, souls separate from matter, called superceles** 
tial intelligences; secondly, souls inseparable from matter; 
thirdly, rational souls of a middle kind, immaterial^ incof* 
poreal, and consequently immortal, having a self-generate and 
self-animate existence — proceeding from the paternal mind, 
seated in the moon, and sent down to the earth, either by 
the reason of the flagging of its wings, or in obedience to 
the will of the Father. He believes that the soul of man wiH 
clasp God to herself; that the paternal mind soweth symbols 
in the soul, and the soul being a bright fire, by the power of 
the Father, remaineth immortal, and is mistress of Ufe. 

The PRE-ExiSTENCB OF sovLs^ and their transmigration, 
form the prominent features in these several hypotheses; 
although, in relation to the latter, some vaiiety of^explana^ 
tion occurs: some believed in only one species of soul, 
making it to pass indiscriminately into the bodies of plants 
and animals; others two kinds, and others as many as there 
are species of animals. Jamblicus confined his trans*- 
migration to those of the same species, contending that 
every soul had a species of structure exactly suited to its 
own faculties. Plato divided souls into three classes, and 
assigned a separate residence to each, placing the first in 
the belly, the second in the chest, the third in the head. 
Some considered thsit the soul, after its separation, remained 
without a body. Others gave it a body, and sent it to the 
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clouds — ^to the stars — to some happier region; and some^ to 
the regions in the bowels of the earth. Most (like our 
modern immaterialists) taught that the body was a prison ; and 
that, while the soul was placed in it, it was surrounded with 
darkness, and shut up as in a dungeon ; whilst, on the contrary, 
others held that souls were remarkably anxious to occupy 
and earthly tenement. According to Virgil and others, 
only a few souls retained possession of Elysium — ^the rest 
returning into mortal bodies, after a thousand years; 
but, before they jevisited the upper region, they were com- 
pelled to drink of the waters of Lethe ; an oblivion of former 
impressions being deemed necessary to prevent them 
repining in their new habitation, from an anticipation of the 
extent to which their fiery energy and celestial ortgin were 
to be again shackled and obscured, when encumbered with 
bodies that were noxious and vile. Sallust observes, 
Jihat were it not for these transmigrations, the Deity would 
be under the necessity of creating a soul for every new 
body; and that, as in time this number would be infinite, 
they could not be contained within a finite world. The rational 
«ouls, he observes, never migrate into the bodies of irra- 
tional animals, but follow those .irrational bodies without, as 
demons who possess or attend men ; some imagined, indeed, 
that the soul, at last, after wearing out a number of bodies, 
would, in time, wear out itself, and perish for ever. 
Thus, without attempting to characterize the supreme wisdom, 
or the pre-eminent folly, of these speculations, it will be 
apparent that these learned heathens — these gods of Mr. 
Abernethy^s idolatry — these philosophers, to dissent from 
whom subjects us to the wrath of the " Christian Advocate** 
in this world, and to eternal damnation in the next — ascribe 
to the soul hardly one quality in common with each 
other, proving to demonstration that the Book of Nature, 
however suited for study, has afforded but indifferent 
instruction, when not associated with, and directed by. 
Divine Revelation; the gross absurdities and contradictions 
which, without exception, characterize the heathen systems, 
irrefutably proving the necessity of a divine interference to 
communicate to us man's future destiny. This consideration 
naturally leads us to the inquiry. Why and how has it 
occurred, when man was favoured with divi;ie instruction, 
that these heathen absurdities should, so far from having 
given way to the light of revelation, become actually incor- 
porated with its truths, and be even noW held, by the great 
body of professing Christians, as necessary to the belief of 
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its doctrines, and essential to a participation in 'his' hopes 2 
This inquiry will, perhaps, be best answered by a reference 
to the rational and simple grounds upon which Jesus and 
the apostles promulgated their doctrine of a future life. 
This fact they were commissioned to proclaim ; and; without 
philosophizing upon the component parts of our frame, they 
took man as he was — a thiuKing and a responsible being, 
who had been called into existence by the power of God, 
and who would be raised from a state of deatn by the same 
power, thus receiving a continuation of existence. This 
mode of simplifying our conceptions of futurity was too 
humble for the philosopher — too enlightened for the priest 
^— and too rational for the credulous multitude — the very 
fact of a crucified man's being the founder of such a system 
was a stumbling block to many; and the resurrection from 
the dead was held to be the teaching of a strange God, or 
laughed at by the philosophers of Athens. 

There is also reason to infer from the writings of the 
apostles, that, even during their lives, the leaven of 
heathenism had evinced its influence ; for there were among 
the Christians to whom they wrote, those who had, by 
" philosophy and vain deceit, laboured to beguile them with 
" enticing words of man's wisdotn, to the worshipping of 
'' spirits, and angels, and demons, giving heed to fables, 
** rather than to godly edifying." 

Speedily after this period a race of men arose, claiming 
to be the successors of the apostles, who added thousands 
of professors to the Christian faith, but at the lamentable 
'sacrifice of Christian principles. The Greek philosophers, 
who become now the disciples of Jesus, succeeded in effecting 
the unholy union of the Christian doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion from the dead and a future judgment, with the 
monstrous heathen absurdity of a self-existent, immaterial, 
immortal soul — a soul suited to the art and cupidity of the 
catholic church, which, (in after ages) in addition to the 
two popular recepticles for souls, (heaven and hell) provided 
a third, appointing it for the residence of the soul, after the 
dissolution of the body, as a temporary place of punishment, 
where some souls were purged by fire, (hence called purga- 
tory ;) a penal prison, out of which a soul could not be 
delivered till after the expiration of a considerable time, or 
a satisfaction given to the priest for his prayers in its behalf 
— a tenet purely of heathen origin, and adopted in all its 
details with most religious punctuality ; for, as among the 
Greeks, it was usual to put a piece of money into the mouths 
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Mr. Rennell; improving upon all philosophers, both ancieni 
and modem, in his zeal lor immortality and the suppression 
of "dangerous errors," dissents from them all by admitting 
the possible extinction of the soul, and by conferring im- 
mortality upon brutes ; the sources of life he describes as 
being composed of three parts, " vegetation" " volition," 
and "the life of the understanding;" and .1 had thought 
immaterialists all agree, that the soul of man is. rational, 
immaterial, and immortal, and that it possesses no qualities in 
common with the body,' or matter. Mr. Rennell, however, 
although so great an alarmist, and so zealous an advocate for 
an immortal soul, has made two admissions which would 
appear broadly to partake of those " dangerous errors" which 
he is the paid " ChristianAdvocate," of Cambridge, to refute. 

The first is, the allowing brutes, in common with men, 
to have immortal souls ; and the second, what must startle 
most believers in his doctrine, but is a singular specimen of 
his logical powers, that the naturally immortal soul may 
become extinct — for "the thinking principle is essentially 
*' indivisible, but if it cannot be decomposed it may perhaps 
" he finally extinguished.^* 

• If the first of these positions be true, I would ask this 
"CAm^ian Advocate," Are the sloth and the oyster, in common 
with man, progressive and morally responsible beings? Was 
it (according to his religious creed) their immortal souls, 
as well as his own, that tlie " Son of God" came to deliver 
froin condemnation? Was the immortal soul of his ox or 
his ass, as well as that of their owner, a part of the divine 
essence ? And is the immortal soul of the ox ;or the ass to 
be the companion of the " Advocate" in a future state of 
existence? And are they each, at the judgment of the great 
day, to be appointed to their appropriate situation in heaven 
or in hell? 

I would further ask the Lord Chancellor and Mr.Wetherell, 
with what consistency they can hold out Mr. Lawrenee*s 
work as subversive of the Christian doctrine of a future life, 
and destr active of public morals, 'because he taught " that 
" man had no more soul than an oyster, or any other fish 
" or insect," and yet extol the work of Mr. Rennell, which 
broadly isidmits the very points in question? 

I would further suggest to these learned gentlemen, that 
as they deem Mr. Lawrence's tenets put his productions out 
pf the pale of literary property — ^writi^gs which; by the way, if 
they do not support the resurrection, leave it perfectly un- 
touched — to what class do they assign those of Mr. Rennell ; 
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who, under the semblance of advocating the G^riatian'li 
best hopes, actually erects a system destructive of thci very 
foundation upon which they rest ? A system conferring uppn 
the frog and the flea immortality ; and^ bya strange peryersioU 
in the intellectual powers, a system supporting a self-eiustent 
and naturally immortal soul, which cannot be decoBipose4« 
yet, with all its " natural immortaUtuJ* may be finally ^jr-^ 
tinguished; but, in part, to quote Mr.Kennell (59) "To $uch 
paltry sophistry, and such palpable absurdities are men of 
the highest professional eminence reduced, when they 
would annihilate" — ^the noble attribute of reason in mao^ 
or supercede the Christian's only ground of future hope — 
the resurrection from the dead. 

In the preceding remarks I have, as much as possible, 
confined myself to a narration of the rise of the doctrine of 
an immortal soul — the natural causes of its incorporation 
with Christianity — ^and the definitions of its modern sup- 
porters ; reserving, for a future occasion, the much-controverted 
points relative to the cause or causes of life, and of the 
rational powers of the human mind. As this is at once an 
abstruse and highly important investigation, it is, in an 
especial manner, necessarv that fixed principles should 
regulate its discussion. I therefore recur to those laid down 
in the preceding pages, and am bound to assume that the 
argumentative immaterialist carmot dissent from them; and 
while I view Mr. Rennell's doctrine as being equally 
unsupported by reason and opposed to revelation, I ana 
prepared to admit the difficulties which even a materialist 
must ever find when speculating upon the organization 
and thinking powers of man: these difficulties, however., 

Sress in precisely the same manner, if not in an equsj 
egree, when he contemplates the organization (and the 
mind too) of the monkey or the elephant; and we may 
be justly surprised at the philosopher, who, after conceding 
powers beyond his understanding to the very " matter ' 
whose properties he had been decrying, would announce 
his alarms, his piety, and his orthodoxy, only at a par- 
ticular modification of this matter, and, with Christian 
and philosophic humility, state ^ We deny that medullary 
matter thinks;" and, therefore, with profound wisdom and 
Christian consistency infuses into the fly and. the oyster 
spiritual essences, and confers upon them lives of immortality. 
Vet we might ask these " Advocates," so impiously bold 
in limiting &e power of omnipotence, and in circumscribing 
tlie BtQ^iucations of matter even when directed by iofinitt 
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%kill and ' contrlyanee, IVhere is the point .at which' the 

fijptritual imiuortal Being is discovered to be necessary ? Ib 

It 8^ the first production of the egg, or at the moment of 

itd departure from the shell ? If at the former, I would further 

ask these same " Advocates/' How many " immortal souls'' 

have they destroyed at their breakfast tables, since they 

were appointed to suppress " dangerous errors ? " If at 

the latter. What gives life to the sluggish, inert, " medullary" 

scatter, previous to the breaking of the shell? And, in 

tegard toman. Where is thespint rendered indispensaUef; 

is it in the sensibility of a nerve — ^the voluntary . move»- 

ment of a limb — from thence to the exertion of any one 

faculty of the mind? When and where was this spirit 

treated : Where was its residence before the formation 

df the body to which it gives life and thought? At 

what period, and how, did it enter into and animate that 

body ? Does it grow with the body's growth, and strengthen 

with its strength; or, is it unprogressive in its nature? How 

is it affected by sleep — ^by the phenomenon of dreaming-^ 

by bodily wounds — ^by insanity — ^by swooning? and by whajt 

deductions of reason or of philosophy can such *' Advocates'' 

explain the union in one being oi " two principles, distinot 

from, and possessed of no property in conmion with, each 

other?" Ii, indeed, they persist in their doctrines they 

must reverse the principles of Newton, by admitting more 

tauses than a^re sufficient to explain appearances, and b^ 

assigning similar effects to dissimilar causes. 

The succeeding Essays will be occupied with a review of 
the controversy upon matter and spirit; and an explanation 
^f those passages in the scriptures supposed to favour the 
doctrine of the immaterialist, from the whole of which an 
endeavour will be made to establish the fo^llowing conir 
elusions : First, ^That, seeing the gross absurdities advocated, 
by the most eminent heathens, man required the Divine 
interference to correct and inform his mind upon the 8ubjeQ(t 
df futurity. Secondly, That the doctrine of the imma- 
teriality and immortality of the soul is inconsistent with, 
^ahd destructive of, those hopes peculiar to the gospel. 
And thirdly. That the scriptures^ from the commencemenjk 
x>f the Old to the termination of the New Testament, do not 
support the doetrine of an immortal souL 
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Rev. xiv. 18; Eccixs. v. 8; Ps. xxxvii. 1, i, 35, ST. 

A VOICE at the hour of rest, which said, 

<< Blessed, if they die in the Lord, are the dead; 

" For their virtuous works are gone before, 

" And sorrow and death shall disturb them no more." 

Blessed — ^for their days were pure and good; 
Blessed in the passions they ruled or subdued ; 
In life and in death blessed ;-^on earth and in heaven ; 
Twice blessed in the blessings to others they've given. 

Weep not that the vile and the wicked are great ; 
Like the bay tree in verdure their flourishing state! 
But briefly and quickly their glories pass; — 
They shall fade from the earth like the sun-withered grass. 

Weep not that the tyrant's arm is strong — 
That his fetters are galling — ^his rule is long. 
The hour shall come when the tyrant shall see 
There is — ^who is higher and greater than he. 

The pomp and splendour of power and state — 
The furies and passions upon them that watt 
Are wild as the winds — ^and as empty will leave 
The hand that would grasp at the pleasures they give. 

Peaceful his home, though humble, whose life 
Is far from the paths of crime and strife ; 
Who, gentle in mien, though in purpose strong, 
Avoids the weak, but abhors the wrong. 

His sons shall bless him — his prayers shall rise 
As incense sweet to approving skies; 
The harvest of plenty his bams shall, increase, 
His life be joy, and his end b^ peace. 

D 2 
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Tkere^ on his bed, when his eyelids close, 
Death shall seem but a caUn repose ; 
The mourners around shall sorrow — ^but never 
Weep tears for him, as one lost for ever. 

A toice^ at that hour of teaiy which said, 

** Blessed, when they die in the Lord, are the dead ; 

** For their virtuous works are gone before, 

** And sorrow and death shall disturb them bo moM/^ 
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THE FREETHINKING CHRISTIANS' REVIEW OF 

THE RELIGIOUS WORLD- 

^ Such things! such men before theel such an age!** — ChurchUl, 

In these days of outiiirard profession and popular sanctity, 
when men are encompassing sea and land to make pro- 
selytes, we trust that our readers will deem it neither an 
unnecessary nor unimportant task to register and review the 
passing events of the Heligious world. 

Designed as a medium through which to record the 
progress of religious principles, the proceedings of relipous 
l)odie8, or the character and conduct of individuals holding 
important stations in the religious world, it is anticipated 
that this department of the Work may be found interesting 
to the Pubnc; whilst the reflections of the rational, the 
Freethinking Christian, on the matters passing in review, 
will, it is presumed, be of a nature conducive to the interests 
of religion and truth, and injurious only to those who are 
hostile to their progress, or who are seeking to render them 
the instruments of their own ambition, or the means of their 
own aggrandizement. 

The religious world may be divided into two great classes, 
the one professing or believing the Christian revelation; the 
other unacquainted with that revelation, or denying its 
authenticity. The latter — pagan superstition or popular 
infidelity — may sometimes, perhaps, attract our pen, but our 
account will chiefly be with the former — the professing world, 
as it is technically termed^ We shall not, maeed, concern 
ourselves with the disputes and the differences. that have 
divided the various sects of Christians, so called, but shall 
remark chiefly on the features and characteristics which 
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dire eoinmon to ail: protestantism being, in our estimatibh, 
but a rank spirit drawn firom the bitter lees of papacy; and 
the more enlightened sects of protestant dissenters but the 
more sublimated vapoui^s of the same obnoxious spirit ! 

At no period of history has the state of religion presented 
matter for more extensive reflection and inquiry than the 
present; whilst the general features which it exhibits, are 
strikingly characteristic and peculiar to the times in which 
we live. The various interests that are engaged, and the 
amazing efforts that are made in the maintenance and 
dissemination of the system, passing under the name of 
Christianity, would, to the partial observer, mark the 
present as a truly religious age. In the cause ofre/igion, 
the public councils of our own state, and of the other great 
European powers are, at the present time, actively engaged.^ 
In the catise of religion, the holy alliance and the army of the 
faith are trying the arts of diplomacy and of war. ' In the cause 
of religion, our missionaries are tempting the perils of un- 
known seas, and enduring the extremes of tropical heat 
and of polar cold. In the cause of religion, the scriptures 
are translated into every living language; 4nd cargoes of 
bibles, and freights of aivinity are exported to every part 
of the habitable globe. In the cause of religion, the arm of 
the law is constantly uplift, and the tender mercies of 
crown lawyers and Christian judges are daily exercised in 
restoring the backslider, and convincing the sainsayer^ 
These, with our National Schools, and Sunday Schools, our 
Tract Societies, and Home Missionary Societies, our 
Societies for the Conversion of Soldiers and Sailors, Waters 
men and Lightermen, Hackneyrcoachmen and Convicts, 
convey, in some imperfect degree, the extent and variety of 
the operations carried ofli ii^ the cause of religion.*!* 
Religion, indeed, meets us at every comer, accosts us at 
every turning, and surrounds us in everj^ituation. Hie 
temples which the piety of our fathers had raised^ are 
insufficient lEor the purposes of modem ^eyotiQU'^Neiff 
Churches attract the eye in every division of the Metropolis—^ 
Tent Meetings arrest the attention of .the Sunday pedestrian^ 
and Floating Chapels invite the curiosity of the aquatic 
party: the mechanical arts become subservient to the 

♦ We are writing Nov. 25, \822. 

t Sec Report of * Bethel Seaman^s Union,* * Port of London Society/ 
^Watezmen, Lightermen, and Bargemen^s Friend Society and Bethel Union, 
for the efforts in favour of Hackney Coachjnen and others, see the Report 
»f the last anniversarv meetitiji of the Oi^n<?e Street Tract Society. 
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objects of Chmtian cohverBion, aad rdigion is worked 6y 
Heaml Religious -excursions to Grareseud or the Nore are 
daily. advertised; the steam boats hold out the attraction of 
being, manned by captains, sailors, and cabin-boys, who 
fear the Lord. Prayers occupy the time usually spept by 
similar parties in polite intercourse, and sermons take the 
place of sea-sickness ! * 

N Do we, because religion has become so fashionable a 
thing, felicitate ourselves on being born in a Christian 
country? Do we boast with others the triumphs of the 
Cross? Do we, as friends to Christianity, derive consolation 
from the contemplation of such a state of things as we have 
jus^t described? No! on the contrary, we behold, with 
shan^e and mortification, the mockery that is hereby made 
6{ the Christiah religion — ^the invitation that is held out to 
question its truth and doubt its authenticity; and, however 
general may.be the profession, however vehement the dis- 
play of religious belief, we are impressed with the painful 
conviction that the religion of Jesus was never . less known, 
or less practised, than at the present moment. Outward 
protestation and inward indifference — pretended zeal, but 
real selfishness — assumed piety and actual worldly-minded- 
ness, are the characteristics of the age. Hypocrisy is the 
pregnant evil — ^the giant vice of our times ! ! This is not 
the language of vague declaniation, or of dogmatical pre- 
judice; our condemnation of the spirit and principles which 
actuate the present age, is a necessary consequence, not of 
our belief in this or that particular doctrine, or opinion, but 
of our belief in Christianity. Men may, perhaps, 
honestly differ about some of the doctrines of Christianity, 
but itsoENius, its PRINCIPLES, its OBJECTS are, we appre- 



* Some idea of the extent of the exertions made by the Religious Public 
yiay be formed from the fact that the British and Foreign Bible Society had, 
yp to the date of their last Report, collected in money £.1,800,526, and 
distributed in Bibles and Testaments 3,563,074 copies ; besides which 
The disbursements of the Church Missionary 

Society, for the yfiar 1821, were - - - £. 32,896 
The London Missionary Society ----- 40,000 
The Baptist Missionary Society ----- 10,600 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society. - - - - 30,925 
The London Association has paid in aid of the 

Mission of the United Brethren , - - - - 1,896 
leaking a total of [upwards of one hundred and sixteen thousand pounds, 
expended last year by the above five Missionary Societies. — This war against 
Satan is certainly an expensive one; we should be curious to learn the 
charge of the commissariat! 
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^nd, ao ckarly pourtrayed in the New Testam^t^ m, wi^ 
regard to tl^em, to preclude any conscientious yayiety 9f 
qpinion* Can any man, or any set oif mei^ affect t^ 4^u^ 
that virtue and morality— that sincerity aj^d injegrity-^th^t 
disinterestedness and honesty — that meekne$» and .hu^xiU^ 
T-that union and equality — t]i^t, forbearance aj5i4 IflF^r^^^^^ 
inward faith and unobtr.usive, unpretending 4eyQti<^ ^e of 
the very essence of jthe gospel? And are these t^e qup.}i|iea 
which distinguish the Christian profession in the pfesenl 
^ge? What! when religion is avowedly upheld by ^e 
sword — ^when kings, despotic in their charact^r^, aqd im- 
qioral in their lives, assume, as of right, ^he Christian 
name — when priests ^e the enemies to knowledge, and tjiQ 
open or insiduous traitors to. the jrights and liberties of 
mankind — when the truths of the gospel are doled out^foc 
hire, and godliness converted into gain— whan dissentiQ^^ 
and hatred, and persecution, prevail amidst religious partita 
7— when the corrupt, the selfish, and the proud, 2|.r^. ajmpng 
%\xe foremost in all public religious proceedings — wheiii« 
with Christian professors, titles, and rank, and don^inipni 
become the privileges of the few, and ignorance and. ser- 
vility the lot of the many — wh^n devotion and piety ar^ 
obtruded on the public gaze^ whilst their very semblancil 
^a w^n^ing in the private intercourse and duties of life, will 
it be pretended that the religion of Jesus prevails — that tj[^9 
^iiigdom of God is established upon the earth? 

We are not of the. number of tnose who consider that th^ 
world grows worse, and that men and principles ar^^ in a 
constant course of retrocession;, we are willing to do justice 
to the moral and intellectual improvement of the age; but 
if the priest and the people will assume the name of 
Christian, it is fitting we should .try them by reference tp 
that standard. ^ 

There are, no doubt, among the leaders of all parties* 
men of respectable characters and attainments ; and among 
their respective foUowe/s, also, many decent, inoffensive sort 
of people, with sense sufficient to take care of their own in- 
terests, and who, in the private walk? of life, preserve the.even 
tenor of their ways, without offending against the laws of 
the land, or trangressing the commands of the decalogue. 
But we have been accustomed to contemplate Christianity 
as a system calculated to raise and dignify the« human 
character— designed to separate men from the world — to 
purify them from its corruptions — to raise them above its 
faliie interests—and to fix their hopes beyond the. grave; 
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fbr which state the whole discipline of the gospel was 
designed to prepaie them. Let those who are courting the 
favour of men; whose objects are answered A^re; who, in 
thie present life, hftve their reward — let them give up the 
hopes of an hereafter — let them renounce the name of Chris- 
tian and our opposition to them is at an end; it is as 
Chriitians we arrai^ them — it is as Christians we try them 
— -it is the assumption of that honoured name that consti- 
tutes the gravamen of our charge against them. 
' But convinced, as we are, that true religion can never 
prevail until this specious, showy, popular system of out- 
ward faith, which blinds men's eyes and satisfies their 
consciences, is brought into disrepute, it will be our object, in 
these papers, to detect and to expose the religious hypocrisy 
of the times — to examine and to analyze the mass of folly 
and delusion which passes current for Christianity — to bring 
to light the vile arts which are practised on public credulity 
" — and to trace conduct and pnnciples to their just motives 
and consistent objects. In the execution of the task we have 
thus imposed upon ourselves, if our language should be strong, 
and our reprobation decided, let it not be supposed that we 
are actuated either by personal feeling or party spirit — ^we 
have no selfish objects — ^"we have no resentment;" but, 
convinced that an inveterate disease, which preys on the 
vitals and tugs at the life»strings of the system, is not to 
be removed by opiates, we venture to apply the most active 
remedies that our materia medica can furnish. 

The subjects which will come under observation in these 
papers will, necessarily, be so various that we have not been 
enabled to fix upon any plan of arrangement. Our obser- 
vation, and that, indeed, of the public, has, of late, been 
chiefly directed to the chakacter and chimes of the 
CLERGY ; and to this subject, specifically, we propose 
devoting the remainder of this paper, conceiving that its 
present importance will justify us in leaving for a future 
occasion any more general examination and notice of the 
religious world. It is our intention, also, to confine our stric- 
tures to the regular, the c»stablished clergy of this and other of 
the states of Christendom. These stand first in importance : 
these, from their alliance to worldly power, have the greater 
means of mischief. We have no attachment, certainly, to 
priests of any denomination; but a dissenting priesthood is 
a luxury in which ignorance and fanaticism have a natural 
right to indulge: an established priesthood is an incimiber- 
ance to which all are alike compelled to become contributory. 
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' Tbrntng our attention first then to th^ sontii of EHfopep 
the Peninsula may be tegarded as tfie head' quarters of 
priestcraft — as the hot-bed and forcing-frame of fimaticism 
and superstition. > 

S^AiN, at the present moment, engages the observstioA^ 
of every friend to humanity; and the eccliesiastics are' 
notoriously the instigators or instruments of those calami-'' 
ties of which that iU-fated country is now the unhappy scene.^ 
There is no spectacle at once so truly interesting and 89 
sublime as that of a nation — groaning under oppression; 
and enchained in superstition and slavery — ^rising Jrom the' 
dust with a giant's stren^h, and claimmg those conunon' 
rights and equal laws which are essential to the happiness 
and well-being of mankind. Spain had placed herself in 
this noble attitude : — 

" Spain" (to use the terms of the report recently addressed by the Spanbh 
Secretary of War to the Cortes) " was advancing majestically in the career 
of liberty, and was affording a proof, in the tranquillity and content of her 
inhabitants, of the possibility, m this enlightened a^, of passing, without 
convulsion, from a state of igQorance and despotism to one of knowledge 
and rational liberty. The Cortes were assembled; abuses were refprmed; 
new institutions were established with so much order and harmony, that 
^pain was, under this new aspect, the admiration of the universe, as much as 
she had before been in the arduous undertaking of resisting Buonaparte: 
Some nations wished to imitate her example; aind, in sho^,. the political 
code of Spain served as a model, and was adopted by several European 
nations/* 

" This glorious circumstance*' (continues the reporter) " which affords the 
best eulogium of our institutions, was precaely the cause of our pre$eni 
sufferings. The genius of despotism is alarmed; trembles for the existence 
oi his cherished sjrstem; foresees its total ruin; and, deaf to the cries of 
liberty which surround him, silently and secretly prepares the ruin of those 
nations which, having made themselves free, will not allow him to interfere 
in their internal affairs." 

The character and conduct of the cler^, by whose 
machinations the fair prospects of the Spanisn nation have 
been thus cruelly marred, are sufficiently conspicuous. AU 
the accounts from Spain agree in representing them as the 
fomentors of disorder — the accursed demons of discord and 
of strife. Merino and many others of the insurgent chiefs are, 
in fact, priests. O'Donnel, the general in chief of the army 
of the faith, in Navarre, avows, in a recent address, that 
religion and the worldly interests of religion are the objects 
for which he fights. 

•* The Regency" (says he) " commands me to put myself at your head ; to 
direct your tried valour and your efforts towards the sole end of alt good and 
loyal Spaniards, which is to replace the religion of our fathers, now debased 
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^ Oftfitged^ i^>i4l ifk^^pieii4'^urwbk^ it onoe poesaemd ia tlie midst of ft 

q^io^ 90 justly celebiat^ by it^ Catholicism. 

^ .The spirit of this religioa, which is now to be maintamed 
by the swords of traitors and the devices of priests, is 
odmintbly illustrated by referenee to one of the "secret 
** instfuctians*' given by Eguia, to General Quesada, on his 
taking command of the army of the faith, which instructions 
ase ^aid to have be^n found among the papers of Qu^sada, 
when de£^ted at Bolea, — ^Art. 7. '' You will not give quarter 
\'to: any prisoner taken on the field of battle, even though the 
V enemy sj^ould treat theirs with the greatest forbearance pos^ 
*fsibleJ!" From the Madrid papers, of August last, we are 
fojrnished with certain honou^ble testimonies of the part 
taken by .some of th^ dignified clergy, in the present dis- 
tressing state of Spain. In Malaga the. Bishops Canedo ^nd 
Valez appear to have acted an insiduous and odious part, in 
fomenting the public distresses and seducing the authorities. 
But in Algesiras the direful plot, in which the ecclesiastics 
were engaged, appears to have been exposed. to the govern- 
ment, by.tne defection of one of the political chiefs, who is 
^aid to have made known " the crusade that was in prepara- 
'/ tion, previous to the month of July, and even sent a pattern 
f of the crosses which were ordered to be made at Gibraltar/' 

^ ** The result" (adds the writer) " has proved in unison with what we have 
seen every where, in attempts to replunge us into slaveiy, in Ae name of 
God* The Bishops of Malaga and Ceuta, practising the scandalous and 
ixotorious infraction of human and divine law, have employed themselvei> in 
misleading the minds of the inhabitants of the Serrania, who are the victims 
pi the grossest superstition and the lowest ignorance, joined to a ferocity 
and boldness of character, of which the priests know how to avail themselves 
|o their own advantage. The most miserable inhabitants of the deserts 
of La Ronda have been excited, hy meant of the cler^f, and misled 
by the idea that those are martyrs, who die for the temporal interests of 
ianaticism.^ 

The compound of cruelty and superstition, of which the 
character oi these defenders of the faith is made up, is ^ell 
exemplified by the instance recorded in the accounts from 
Barcelona, ot the 2d August, in which some infuriated 
•batiditti had entered the house of the Rigidor of Dosrius ; 
and, having dragged the Rigidor and^ his son into an 
adjoining wood, impelled by murder, robbery, and religion, 
they sent for the curate of the parish, to confess them, as their 
consciences would not permit them to shoot any person until 
.the ceremony of confession was performed ! 

The addresses of the insurgent chiefs are in the sam^ 
«piril with, these monstrous proceedings. In one of these 
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compositfotis, printed at Bayoiftie, tke-NavArriMe «u[te umk)1|«(| 
to tniis eflPect: — 



*' The insults suffered by our holy religion, which is publicly outraged by 
the arms of the Liberals, excite terror. The proci aimers of the most per* 
fidious of men cry Mown with religion! The devil for ever/ - (^eura 1« 
religioQ ! y viva el demoaio.) 

" The people of Erro and Viscaret deplore .the profanation of the cjiurphes^ 
and the sacrilegious robbery of the sacred utensils, caused by the Vandals of 
Spain. 

" The standard; of the faith is unfurled ; and Ihi banner of the king are 
eveiy where disiplayed. Hasten then to join them; and, bravely fighting for 
our captive king, Ferdinand, this faction of impious Republicans will instantly 
vanish, who endeavour to deprive us at once of etermd fdkity^ and of tem- 
poral happiness." 

The N^varrese are finally conjured to hazard their lives 
•• in the cause of God, of the king, and of th^ country." 
But what says the king, whose name is made the sanction 
to these transactions? Ferdinand, in his address to the 
Spanish naticm, dated Sept. 16, declares th^t the^e . pr9* 
ceedings are abhorrent even to his bigoted breast. • 

» * . 

" The scenes" (says the king) " which the contests between the son^ of 
the country and their criminal adversaries produce, are too pvblic not to 
demand my attention — too horrible for me not to denounce them to the 
acts of the law, and not to excite against them the indignation of all ibow 
wlio are proud of the name of Spaniards. You are witne6:ies of the excesses 
which have been committed, and are still committed by that liberticidal 
faction. It is needless to lay before you the picture which Navatrei, Cata- 
lonia, and other provinces of this fine country present. Robberies, murders, 
arson; and brother armed against brother; and father against son have, rer 
peatedly, excited your indignant courage, and caused your generous lears tp 
flow. Embrace in idea all the evils to v/hichfaMUkism gives birth ; and supply 
from your indignation all the expressions which I want to make you com- 
prehend mine. Ministers of religion ! you who announce the word oC tl^ 
jiving God, and preach his morality and his charity, tear off' the mask with 
which the perjured cover themselves. Declare that the faith ofChristis not 
to be defended by crimes ; and that it rejects, from the number of itc 
ministers, those wlio employ fratricidal arms : lomihiUUe them frifninaUfrom 
the ////«r---destroy them with tl\ose thunderbolts which the church has placed 
'in your hands ; — be good priests as well as ^ood citizens \ '* 

« 

The lano-uasce of Ferdinand is either sincere, or it is not 
so. If the former, how odious must be the conduct of the 
Spanish ecclesiastics to perpetrate, in the nameof the king, 
those crimes which he thus indignantly denounces. If the 
latter, what an appaling — what a disgusting picture of 
every thing that is perfidious and hypocritical would thi» 
crowned head present!! Who, that entertains such a sus- 
picion, will ever after put their trust in princes? Who will 
*5ay that the bare idea of the sentiments here sanctified by 
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itte royal lips, being dictated by the policy or cifcum* 
stances of the moment, does not convey to the agent a title 
to be regarded as the most finished specimen — ^the most 

S&rfect masterpiece of fraud and of hypocrisy, that evea 
panish priestcraft could turn out from its hands?— Com- 
pared with this, oh ! amiable and much-abused Machiavel, 
how exemplary was thy " Prince! " 

' Turning our eyes to France the same spirit appears to 

ftbimate me national clergy with that of Spain. They have, 

indeed, a kindred interest in the crimes and the violence 

that are committed by their reverend brethren in the 

Peninsula; for, if the reign of darkness and superstition 

terminate in Spain, light and liberty will necessarily dawn 

ih France. That the clergy of both these nations are alike, 

not only in their creeds but in their crimes, may be proved 

by the persecutions, cruelties, and murders committed on 

the protestants in the south of France, at the restoration of 

the JBourbons. For a long time it was thought, in this 

country, that the accounts of these atrocities were exagge-* 

jrated by party feeling; but the chain of established facts, 

and official evidence, which Mr* Mark Wilks has laid 

before the public on this subject, has proved, beyond all 

doubt, that the people of this country were ignorant of the 

real extent of the sufferings of their protestant brethren in 

France. ^ 

This work has performed an important service to truth ; 
it has furnished materials for history, by whose imperishable 
records 

" this foul deed shall smell above the earth I '' 

And to what end were these barbarities (to which it is 
unnecessary more particularly to refer) directed? Man is 
not naturally a savage animal — ^he becomes so only by the 
force of education or the hopes of gain. Both these causes 
operated with the priesthood of rr§ince. Nursed in the 
onrruptions of the church of Rome, they were desirous of 
restoring religion to that state in which it had existed before 
the revolution ; and of re-establishing that spiritual dominion 
which had contributed so largely to their temporal benefit. 
Mr. Robinson's " Memoirs of the Reformation in France,"* 
convey a lively picture of that state of religion which it was 
and is the dbject of these wretched men to restore. 

*^ Religkm itself was made to consist in the perfoimance of numerous 
ceremonies of Pagan, Jewish, and monkish extraction — all of which might be 
peribrmed without either faith in God, or love to mankind, llie <:hurch 
ritual was an address, not to the reason, but to the senses of men i music 
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iteie cm thfreu-y and toothed the iMssions. Statues, paintings^ vettMeati^ 
and vanoiHi omameiits beguiled the eye; while the pause which was pi(^ 
dttced by that sudden attack^ which a multitude of objects made on die 
senses, on entering a spacious decorated edifice, was enthusiastically take» 
for devotion. Blind obedience was first allowed by courtesy, and thea 
established by law. Public worship was performed in an unknown. tonlge» 
and the sacrament was adored as the body and blood of Christ. The 
credit of the ceremonial produced in the people a notion that the peifomi- 
anee of it was the practice of piety, and religion degeneilited into gross 
superstitioui Vice, unoontrouled by reason or scripture, retained a Pi^an 
vigour, and committed the most horrid crimes; and superstition alioiied te 
them by building and endowing religious houses, and by bestowing 
donations on the church. Human merit was introduced; saints were 
invoked; and the perfections of God were distributed by canonization, 
among the oreatures of the pope. The pillars that supported this edifice 
were immense riches, arinng by imposts from the sins of mankind; idle 
distinctions between supreme and subordinate adoration; senseless axioms^ 
called the divinity of. the schoon; preachments of buffoonery, or blasphemy^ 
or both ; cruel casuistry, consisting of a body of dangerous and scandalous 
morality; false miracles and midnight visions; spurious books and relics, 
oaths, dungeons, inquisitions, and crusades. The whole was denominated 
THE HOLY CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC cuuRCB, and laid to the chaige ^f 
Jesus Christ ! '' 

Such \ras the religion of France in the siltteenth century; 
how far it has been restored in the nineteenth century, toe 
too successful efforts of the French priesthood in re-estal>- 
lishing the monastic orders, and rebuilding the religious 
houses which time or reason had destroyed, sufficiently 
attest. A monastic order, in the bosom of a community, is 
a swarm of drones living on the industry of the nive. 
Religious houses are^ sanctuaries for ignorance, and recep- 
tacles for crimes. A French paper, the Journal des Debatn^ 
of the 19th Sept. furnishes us with an account of the 
re-eatablishment of the Brotherhood of the Cross at Calvary*; 
the Calvary, we imagine, of St. Valerian, near Paris, famed 
for its sculptured mysteries. 

^ The missionaries of France , had announced that the procession of the 
relics of the cross should be followed by the re-establishment of the Brother- 
hood of the Cross, erected August 30, 1645. The brotheihood ^as dispersed 
at the recent epoch, when U)e hermits of Calvary wer^ torn from their 
asylum ; when the sacred vessels were broken, and titie pilgrims massacred-; 
and the sacred place of the cross was converted into a kiosgue for amuse- 
ment. On Thursday this spot, restored by the piety of the monarch to its 
venerable and primitive destination, displayed a religious spectacle of great 
interest. The archbishop of Aries, surrounded by several bishops, Uiirty 
Cwis^ and two hundred ecclesiastics, solemnly officiated. The altar, forty feet 
high, surrounded by large banks, occupied by the clergy, was QjA^irely 
covered with garlands of flowers : it rose like a hill, above a multitude of 
more than 60,000 people, i^ho crouded round it. From 700 to 800 soWi^, 
Vi9ny officers, magistrates, and persons in the- first 'rafkks of society were 
presenji. -7 



. '^'Le thtmt de$ Cantiqme9*rw^ iint to hetn^en. M. L'Abb6 de Foi^n Juisois 
proii«>iuiced a moving discouise on the Cross; he then explained, to thtf 
iramerons auditors, the motives for assembling, and the statutes of th« 
Brotherhood of the Cross. 

^ The king, at the request of the missionaries, has granted them, saud th^ 
Abb^ all the ruins^ and they have not shrank from the grand work of again 
te^oring them to splendour — Donmtus providebit^ Faithful worshippers of 
the Cross — ^youare come here to accomplish the viewsof Providence I Seven 
•thousand Christians immediately precipated themselves at the foot of the 
Cuoss, and were inscribed in the brotherhood, amidst cries of ^* vive lit Croix r* 
*^vheiti les Bourbons T^ Tears were abundantly shed. The procession com- 
menced^ attended by affecting music, and accompanied by pious songsi It 
passed over abroad strewed wiUi ftowers ; through triumphant arches, prepared 
by the faitbiul, as in the days of the primitive church. The LabanwHy or 
standard of the Cross, was carried hy veterans, who, covet^ed with glory came 
to day, to oiffer sacrifices to the glory of the God of peace. The benedietioii 
of the Cross terminated the day. Hi^py are the days whidi nnite more than 
60,000 souls in the same thought^— -that of doing good. 

This is, assuredly, the banquet of fanaticism — the saturnalia 
of' priestcraft. Let us turn to a more moderated picture of 
clerical imposition, which may, however, affect us the more, 
being nearer home. 

His Majesty's recent visit to Scotland served, in some 
measure, to develope the present character of reli^ous 
parties in that country; and to raise a suspicion that, now^ 
ever much the good people north of the Tweed, pride 
themselves on their unbending independence, their priests 
have, as in duty bound, a proper share of the obsequious 
virtues. In the address, from the University of Edinburghi 
presented to the king by the professors and rectors, they 
very truly represent that •* intellectual, moral, and religious 
instruction is the most solid basis of a nation's prosperity, 
happiness, and honour; which," says the addressers, " it 
is the dearest wish of your Majesty's heart, and the most 
unceasing object of your reign, to extend and perpetuate 
throughout all your dominions.'' Now, taking it to be ^, 
taking it all as true — literally true — ^what an object of 
sympathy does his Majesty appear; the dearest wish t^ 
whose heart and the unceasing object of whose reign, have 
been, in the distresses that have pervaded the country, from 
the first commencement of that reign, so lamentably dis^ 
appointed. It is at any rate, consolatory that, however 
unhappy his Majesty may have been in this respect, since 
he has worn his earthly crown, the address prays that be 
may* receive " in heaven an unfading crown." Next in 
,4>rder is the address from the episcopal elergy of ScotIaad« 
.presented by .the bishops, &c. This is unquestionably, a 
very curious document; and, proceeding from the oitci^iU; 
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sappoiiters of the h6une of SiuaH, it' afismaea a pecvrlitf and 
charabteristic interest. . The episcopal cleray humbly hiilt 
their poverty to his Majesty; they commend the^nselves to 
the royal fayour^ by asserting that '' their prnicipleflr- and 
" forms of worship are the same- with the established chufCh 
of England," They recognize in his Majesty, " the lineal 
descendant of the royal family of Scotland, and the 
legitimate POSSESSOR of the British throne/' And th^w 
episcopalians, itappears, are ready, not only to pray> butfx> 
fight K)r his Majesty; ''. and, with heart and hand^ to con- 
" vince the world that in their breasts a firm attachment to 
*' the religion of their fathers is inseparably continued^ witJa 
'' unshaken loyalty to their king." And yet, nottnthstanding 
these assurances, it seems that the presbyterians, with thei¥ 
deang and chaplains; suspected these -was' a certain sediment 
of the old jacobine tenets and feelings lurking at the botto^i 
of the episcopalian address ; and they are represented as hayi^ 
conceived onence at the circumstance of his Majesty remia»- 
ing at Dalkeith during the preceding Sunday. Matters are 
however, set right by the king^s attending the worship of 
the high kirk of the presbyterians, and listenings as the 
papers state, " to the simple and primitive service of the 
"Scottish kirk." There is, says the same report, "a 
permanent throne in the high kirk, for the ^kimo's 
REPRESKNTATivE, during the sittings of the general 
assembly, which his Majesty now occupied." This pei^ 
manent throne does not savor much of simplicity: thi«i 
king's representative is not an officer familiar to our 
recollection in the primitive church : and then, when we a«e 
told, that during the reading the. introductory psalm^ the 
people stood up in honour oi the entrance of his Majesty, 
with his court, nobles, and officers of state, our mind is 
insensibly carried back to the earliest era of the Christian 
church; and we fancy we are hearing an homily from 
the apostle James, against the sin of paying respect to tine 
rich man, " with a gold ring in gobdly apparel,'' who should 
come into our assembly ! (James ii. 1 to 4,) > 

* The report next introduces UB to another of the primitives — 
" the Very Rev. Dr. Lament, Moderator," C be not called Ktf 
men Raibi") who, " in his prayer^ alluded to the honour 
of the royal visit," (" the kings cf the earth exercise lordh 

ship ." We suppress our scripture-<j[uoting propensity, 

or we may be suspected at once of irreligion and disloyalty ; 
far it is dangerous, in these times, to follow Jesus — even 
though ' afar off.') , . , • .r* ♦ 
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Our reporter conclad^ his account by an expositkm of 

the impTession of the royal mind» in reference to. this 
solemnity, as illustratiye of the piety of our northern neigb- 
hours ; " and if the king had reason to say, that, on account of 
** their week-day conduct, they were all ladies and gentlemen, 
*' he must have felt^ from their conduct on the sabbath, that 
''they are a nation of Christians f One extract from the 
address of the ministers and elders of the Scotch kirk, to 
the king, we cannot fail to observe* > 

" But we caniiot express what we feel, when, within the precincts of your 
ancient kingdom of Scotland we behold your Majesty in person — a King 
distinguish^ by every splendid endowment, and graced by every elegant 
accomplishment — at once the ssi^guard of our country and the bulwaTk of 
our church! 1 1'' . 

If our rieaders have not had enough of presbyterianism 
and episcopacy for further particulars let them refer to 
Mr. Robinson of Cambridge. " Episcopacy has not varied 
" from the days kings created it. It has always been a 
'^hireling state of servitude!" — ** Religious tyranny subsists in 
various degrees, as all civil tyrannies do. Popery is the 
consummation of it, and presbyterianism a weak degree 
of it; but the latter has in it the essence of the former, 
" and differs from it only as a kqU mistress differs from a 
" streetrwalking prostitute !"* 

In Ireland tne clergy of the established church are, at the 
present time, manifesting a most active zeal, if not in the cause 
of religion, at least in mat of revenue ; and certain of the 
London clergy appear not behind them in this particular. 
The continuea and increasing distresses of the sister king- 
dom have, of late, drawn the public attention to a close and 
scrutinizing examination of the tithe system; which, 
injurious as it is in all countries, is esteemed particulary-so 
in Ireland, from the mode in which it is collected, by which, 
among other causes of complaint, it seems that the teniant 
pays, under the present system, more tlian the clergyman 
receives, and the difference is consumed by endless and 
expensive litigation. ' 

The prodigal and splendid protestant establishment in 
Ireland, maintained by a catholic population, is a monstrous 
anomaly in legislation, and a fruitful source of popular 
jealoussy and national discontetit. It is calculated, that of 
a population less than seven millions in Ireland, about one 



* I^n'of Lectures on the Principles of Non-cQnfonmty.«— Lectures 6 and 10. 
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million biily are protestants ; and of these one half may be 
computed to be dissenters, leaving about 600,000 to the na- 
tional church of Ireland ; to provide for whose spiritual wants 
there are twenty-two archbishops and bishops, a^ upwards of 
thirteen hundred beneficed clergy. The twenty-^wo mitred 
heads divide amongst them upwsurds of £. 180,000 annually, 
drawni from the labour of a distressed and starving popula- 
tion; and the real rental of the Irish ecclesiastical property 
has been estimated at one million i*^- From the manner in 
which the tithes are leased out, from the parson to the 
tithe-proctor, from the tithe-proctor frequently to others, 
the land becomes, as Mr. Grattan expressed it, " a prey to 
"a subordination of vultures.^* " It is not alone" (says this 
gentleman)^' the excess of exaction which makes the tithe- 
" farmer a public misfortune — his i^ode of collecting is 
'' another scourge. He puts his charges into one or more 
'' notes, payable at a certain time ; if not then discharged 
'' he serves the countryman with a summons, charging him 
'^ 6<2. for the service, and 1 s. for the summons.. He then some- 
" timed puts the whole into a kerry bond, or instrument 
''which Dears interest; he then either keeps the bond over 
'' his head, or issues out execution, and gets the countryman's 
body and goods completely into his power ! • To such an abuse 
is this abominable practice carried, that, in some of the 
'* southern parts of Ireland, the peasantry are made tributary 
to the tithe-farmer — draw home his corn, his hay, and hik 
turf; or give their labour, their cows, their horses, at a 
"certain time of the year, for — nothing! These oppressions 
"not only exi^t, but have acquired a form Wl distinct 
appellation — tributes : — tributes to extortioners — tw- 

BVTKS PAID BY THE POOE, IN THE NAME OF THE 
LoEDl^'t 

A considerable portion of the income of the beneficed 
clergy is derived from tithes thus levied on the cattle and pro- 
duce of the poor peasantry — the hapless cotters of Ireland! 
" I have seen" (says Mr. Wakefield) "the cow — the favourite 
" cow — driven away, accompanied by the sighs, the tears, 
*' and the imprecations of a whole fanuly, who were paddling 
" after, through wet and dirt, to take their last, affectionate 
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* Mr. Wak^eld, Dr. Beaufort, Mr. Newenham. 
t Grattan's Speeches. — Vol. ii. p. 45. 
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''^farewell of this, their only benefactor, at the pound _ 
'*' I hare heard, with emotions which I can scarcely descril 
'^^deep curses repeated from village to village, as the ca 
'f- cade proceeded/' Vol. ii. p. 466, 
.' According to a return made by order . of the House 
.Commons, it appears that, in the single county of Tippen 
4here were triea, before the quarter j^e^ions, in the year 18 
1084 tithe cases ! A mere citation in a tithe case, of 
.•value of 18s. lOd., we are informed by Sir Henry Pann 
:cost8the defender fifty shillings.* 

It will be remembered, early in the last autumn, that a me 

(ing of Irish noblemen, and landed proprietors, was held 

.'London, at the Thatched Hou^e Tavern, to take into 

islderation, the best means of alleviating the distresses 

rlreland, when an alteration, in the present system of tith 

^was considered indispensably necessary, A meeting ali 

in the county of Waterford, was held in September lai 

•having in view the same object. Here it was not propose(i? 

•be it observed, to call upon the legislature, to take away or 

ieven to diminish the revenues of the protestant church in 

^Ireland. . The moderation of the wishes of the landed 

{proprietors is sufficiently testified by the first resolution 

adopted at the Waterford Meeting. 

Tint, That for the tranquiUity and happiness of Ireland, it is expedient 
•to , substitute, for the present precarious and vexatious mode of supporting 
the clergy of the estabhshed church, ^lJuU (aid liberid equivalent y fairly assessed 
and leijied,^* 

In what spirit is this proposition met by the clergy ? — those 
inihisters of peace, whom we are taught to esteem as the 
blessing of a country, and the dispensers of a religion *' full 
" of mercy and good fruits." From his Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Lord Primate of Ireland, we may collect 
the sentiments of the clergy. His Grace, during the receiit 
visitation of his clergy, not only meets the q^uestion with a 
direct negative, but accuses those who are agitating it, with 

' being actuated by a desire to overthrow the protestant 
church. He represents the proposed system of commutation, 

' as dangerous to the interests of the clergy; and, rejecting 
all innovations, it is his lordship's fixed determination, as 
well, no doubt, as that of his reverend brethren, not to 
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loose their holy grasp on the land ! Justice — ^religion — 
charity — pubhc sympathy apart, we blame not their indis- 
cretion : it is impolitic to change the tenure when the title 
is in danger. The catholic clergy knew sufficiently the 
hazard of reforms, where the system itself was vicious. It 
was the saying of a Jesuit, concerning those proposed in 
France, that " the}f would not extinguish one taper, though 
*' it were to convert all the Huguenots in France,*' And his 
Grace of Armagh will not consent to a commutation of 
tithes, though it were to give happiness to seven millions 
of people ! ! We have not before us the printed copy of the 
primate's charge ; we take, therefore, his lordship's defence 
of the claims of the clergy as reported in the Irish papers. 

^ The education which clergymen received — the rank which custom had 
assigned them in society — ^and the many unnecessary expenses they were 
thereby forced into, all demanded that the reward should be ample; nor 
could this be considered detrimental to the public, when the whole was 
expended in the neighbourhood from whence it was derived/' 

^ The right of the clergy to tithes was enjoined by the scriptures of God| 
•and confirmed by the laws of man." 

Now we venture, with suitable deference, to suggest, that 
every single idea of which the above reasoning is com- 
pounded, is contrary either to reason, to fact, or to scripture. 
" The education which clergymen receive " — is a very gteat 
evil ; it leaves them with too much learning to understand 
Christianity, and too little virtue to practice it. " The 
** rank which custom had assigned them in societj)^* — is 
contrary to the huinility of the gospel. " The many unneces- 
" sary expences they are thereby Jorced into" — prove their 
imprudence in keeping bad company. " All demanded that 
" the reward should be ample:'' — the reasons were of no force 
separately ; they obtain no momentimi, therefore, by being 
united. " Nor could this be considered detrimental to the 
"public, when the whole was expended in the neiglibourhood 
"from whence it was derived," — which is not the case in 
Ireland ; and if it were so would leave the neighbourhood 
just so much the poorer by all the amount of money taken 
fiom it, in tithe, seeing it. cannot repossess that amount 
without giving an equivalenteither in labour or commodities.* 

" The right of the clergy to tithes was enjoined by the 
. ** scriptures of God, and confirmed by the laws of man;" con- 



* The late Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Deny, resided twenty years abroad, 
and r^jccived from his diocese during that time £. 200,000. 
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finned by the laws of man they are, and by the laws of mati 
they can consequently be repealed : enjoined in the scrip- 
tures of God they are not ; and the bishop must know very 
little of those scriptures if he is serious in thinking so. The 
Jewish priesthood was appointed by Deity to receive tithe, 
but the tithe has ended with the priesthood. The inspired 
teachers of Christianity were entitled to a maintenance, 
being appointed by Go J, to make a revelation of his will ; 
but is that an argument in favour of a bishop, appointed by 
a king, to teach a " religion as by law established?" — " Jems 
** I know, and Paul I know, but — who are yel^* 

The good bishop may, perhaps, contend that the claims 
of the clergy to support, are founded in simple justice, and 
that the principle of the apostle expresses this sentiment : 
" If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great 
'* tning if we shall reap your carnal things ?" (1 Cor. ix. 11.) 
The principle we deny, and the conclusion we dispute, as 
applicable to any but to the apostles. But at any rate, 
following out this principle, the catholic population of Ireland 
may be justified in saying to the protestant cler^ " if you 
have not sown " unto us your spiritual things, is it a great 
thing that you " shall 7iot reap our carnal things?" 

The Irish clergy, it is apparent, are determined to keep 
what they have got; but some of our London clergy are 
rendering themselves conspicuous, by their desire to obtain 
more. We allude to the exertions now making by some of 
the possessors of livings in the City, to increase their 
. stipends ; by availing themselves of a doubtful and obsolete 
act of parliament, by which they are seeking, by an appeal 
to the law, to enforce a claim of 2«. 9rf. in the pound, on 
the rack rental of the inhabitants. In this '* labour of love," 
the present rector of the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, is 
tendering himself eminently conspicuous. This worthy 
clerk is suspected, in the City, to be, both in his politics 
and religion, an advocate for the doctrines of " passive 
*' obedience and non-resistance.*' Two years ago he ven- 
tured, through the public papers, to lecture the alderman of 
the, ward in which nis church* is situate, for permitting, at 
a wardmote held in the church, that honest freedom of 
debate, for which the good men of Farringdon have been so 
long conspicuous. And now, although deriving from the 

Earish £.1600 a year^ besides the possession of a good 
ouse, he is, we are informed by the public prints, insti- 
tuting a suit in the Court of Exchequer, against certain 
of his parishioners, for the recovery of a tithe, as he calls it. 
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of 2s. 9d. in the pound ! which would increase his income to 
SEVEN THOUSAND PER ANNUM ! Shade of Sacheverel! 
with what benignity must thou look down upon him who 
has caught thy mantle^ and obtained thy benefice ! * 

On this monstrous proceeding of tne reverend gentle- 
man^ in going to law with his parishioners, for an in- 
creased time, two observations occur to us. Mr. Beresford 
is engaged to administer spiritual consolation to his 
parishioners, for which they engage to pay him : so far it is 
a business transaction. But how is it, that, in a country so 
eminently commercial as England, religion should be the 
only article that is not left to find its fair market price? 
In the present instance the purchasers of Mr. Beresford's 
commoaity say that it is worth only 6d. in the pound, 
(some, indeed, would rather decline it at any price) Mr, 
Beresford demands 2s,9d.: the parties cannot agree; here, 
then, the matter ought to end — Mr. Beresford retaining his 
religion, and the parish their 'money: instead of which 
Mr. Beresford goes to law, to 6ompel the public to take his 
article at more than they think it to be worth. But we take 
a higher objection to this: the reverend gentlemen is at 
issue with his own flock — with the members of his own 
church — with his brethren; now, if his church be founded 
on scripture, and governed by its authority, why are not 
these dijfferences decided by the chiirch itself? " Dare any 
" ^f y^^y (says the apostle) " having a matter against another, 
"go to law before the unjust, and not before the saints?" 
** Is it so that there is not a wise man among you? No! not 
"one that shall be able to judge between his brethren." 
Ohl but (Mr. Beresford wiU say) jny brethren, in this 
case, are an interested party, I shall not receive justice, W^e 
answer him in the words of the same apostle ; " Why do ye 
" not rather take wrong? Why do ye not rather suffer yi)urself 
"to be defrauded?" vV^e had almost continued our quota- 
tion to the next verse : "Nay, ye do wrong, and d^Jraua, and 
" that YOUR brethren!" Reader! consult, at thy leisure, 
the whole context ; there follows a complete catalogue of those 
who are unworthy of the Christian character ; "Nor thieves, 
"nor COVETOUS, nor revilkrs, nor extortioners shall 
"inherit the kingdom of God" — See 1 Cor. vi, 1 to 10.) 



* The rich living of St. Andrew, Holborn, was given to the celebrated 
Dr. Sacheverel, by the tory faction, in the reign of Anne, ajs a reward for hi$ 
^igh diurcl) bigotry, and for his fulminations against tl^e principles of the 
Eevolutiofli. 
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It was our intention to have extracted from our news- 

!>aper file, a list of various crimes, offences, and misdemeanors, 
or which, during the present year, clergymen have been 
brought before the public courts of the country; upon 
examination, however, the cases appeared generally of a 
nature too scandalous to be introduced into our pages. 
One instance, however, of clerical infamy, towering high 
above the rest, has been rendered too painfully notorious 
not to be adverted to, in an article like the present. We 
content ourselves with quoting our testimony from the 
definitive sentence pronounced in this case, by the Lord 
Primate, at the metropolitan court of Armagh, the court 
having found that " The Right Reverend Father in God, 
" Percy Joslyn, by Divine Permission Bishop of Clogher, a 
Suffragan 6ishop of, and belonging to, our Province of 
Armagh," &c. &c. "hath been guilty of the crimes, 
EXCESSES, and immgraltles articulated!" 
The public have also been favoured with another, not 
unimportant exemplification of the character of the clergy, 
in an action for libel, instituted by the diocese of Durham, 
against the editor of the Durham Chronicle, and tried at 
the last summer assizes, at Durham. The circumstances of 
this case are all familiar to the reader. On the occasion of 
the funeral of England's late persecuted Queen, it was sup- 
posed the clergy of Durham had manifested a marked 
disrespect to the memory of her Majesty, in causing the 
bells of the cathedral to " suppress their emotions," as it was 
termed on the trial ; upon which conduct the editor of the 
Durham Chronicle offered some bold and spirited animad- 
versions, accusing the Durham clergy of being actuated 
by the most unchristian and unbecommg feelings, in their 

feneral conduct towards the Queen. The Lord Bishop of 
)urham, and his brethren of the diocese, endeavour to 
answer the accusation by sending the accuser to prison. 
They institute a criminal information, in the name of the 
king, against their assailant. The language which they 
charge as libelous, is to the following effect, as quoted on 
the trial: — 

" Thus the brutal enmity of those who embittered her moral existence 
pursues her in her shroud, lliese men profess to be followers of Jesus 
Christ — to walk in his footsteps — to teach his precepts — to inculcate his 
spirit — to promote harmony, charity, and Christian love : Out ujwn ^fch 
hypocrky! It is such conduct which renders the very name of our established 
clergy odious, till it stinks in the nostrils ! It is such conduct that makes our 
churches look like deserted sepulchres — ihat causes our beneficed dignitaries 
to be regarded asnisurpers of their possessions. Sensible of the decline of 
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tiSeir moral inflaence, they cling tb t^mporsA power; and lose, in their ^ 
ofliciousuess in political matters, even the semblance of the character of 
ministers of religion. It is impossible that such a system can last ; it is at 
war with the spirit of the age, as well as with justice and reason ; and the 
beetles who crawl about amidst its holes and crevices, act as if tbey were; 
striving to provoke and accelerate the blow, which, sooner or. later, will 
inevitably crush the whole fabric, and level it with the dust.'' 

Now we will put out of view the truth or falsehood of the, 
above accusations against the Durham clergy, and conteutf 
Ourselves with simply proving how inconsistent is their modcf 
of treating their opponent with those scriptures, for thef 
teaching of which they are so liberally rewarded. 

The Duriiam clergy assert that the above accusations arQ 
false, and. intended to revile them. Let it be so- " Blessed 
"are ye, when men shall REVILE you, and persecute you, and 
" shall say all manner of evil against you FALSELY, for mu 
" sake; rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward 
''in heaven!" (Matt. v. 10, 11.) the public will believe 
how ill the clergy deserve censures like those directed 
against them in the Durham Chronicle, when they shall 
consent to treat such censures in the -spirit of the apostles. 

Being reviled we bless: being persecuted, we suffer it; being 

defamed, we intreatJ' (1 Cor. iv. 11, 12.) And though th« 
reverend institutors of this prosecution succeed in sending 
their enemy to a prison, and his family to a workhouse, the 
world will still fail to perceive how they have, ' thereby, 
heaped " coals off re on his head," or illustrated the Divine 
precept — " be pitiful, be courteous; not rendering evil for evil, 
"or railing for railing, but contrariwise blessing" (I Pet. 
iii. 8, 9.) 

Mr. Brougham's speech for the defendant, in this proses 
cution, exhibited a most splendid and extraordinary display 
of talent; and some of the passages are too excellent not 
to be preserved in the Freethinking Christians' Register ; 
they are also peculiarly appropriate to our present purpose, 
as descriptive of the cliaracter of the clergy. Mr. Brougham 
is a supporter of the church of England, and a friend to 
the clerical character, down even to the parish clerk ; as will 
be remembered in his celebrated speech, on moving his 
education bill, in the House of Commons. And, on the 
present occasion, he describes the church establishment as 
" built on a rock, and towering with its head to the other 
" world," and as possessing " an imperishable existence." 
Well then ! what are the sentiments oi this good churchman 
concerning tke Durham clergy —ran opulent and numerous 
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body, consisting of a lord bishop, an archdeacon, twelve 
prebends, and about eighty rectors, vicars, and curates ? 

In maintaining the right of freely examining all the 
institutions of the countrv, and the church itself, the 
learned gentlemen adopts the following language : — 

''And if there is any part of England in which an ample license ought 
ipore especially to be admited, in handling such matters, I say, without 
hesitation, it is this very liishopric, where, in the 19th century, you live 
under a Palatine Prince, the Lord of Durham; where the endowment of the 
hierarchy, I may not call it enormous, but, I trust, L shall be permitted, 
without offence, to term it splendid ; where the establishment, I dare not 
whisper proves grinding to the people, but I will rather say it is an incalculable , 
an inscrutable blessing; only it u prodigiously large — showered down in a 
provision somewhat overpowering, and laying the inhabitants under a load 
of obligation, overwhelming by its weight. 

'' I am taking it for granted that they all act the part of good shepherds, 
making the welfare of the flock their first care; aiid only occasionally 
bethinking them of shearing, in order to pervent the too luxuriant growth of 
the fleece proving an incimibrance, or to eradicate disease. If, hov^ver, 
these operations be so constant that the flock actually live tmder the knife-^ 
if the shepherds are so numerous and employ so large a troop of the 
watchful and eager animals that attend them (some of them, too, with a 
dross of the fox or even the wolf in their breed) can it be wondered at if the 
poor creatures, thus fleeced, and hunted, and barked at, end snapped at 
and, from time to time, worried, should, now and then, bleat — dream of 
preferring the rot to tlie shears ; and draw invidious, possibly disadvan- 
tageous, comparisons between the wolf without, and the shepherd within the 
fold ? It cannot^be helped — it is in the nature of things that suffering should 
beget complaint; but for those who have caused the pain to complain of the 
outcry, and seek to punish it — for those who have goaded to scourge and to 
gag, is the meanest of all injustice !" 

This right of the sheep to complain Mr. Brougham might 
have strengthened, by reference to the divine denunciations 
against shepherds such as he has described. " Woe be to 
the shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves ! should not 
the shepherds feed the flocks ? ye eat the fat and ye clothe ye 
"with the wool; ye kill them that are fed, but ye feed 
" not the flock. TTie diseased have ye not strengthetied, neither 
have ye healed, that which was sick; neither have ye bound 
up that which was broken ; neither have ye brought again 
** that which was driven away ; neither have ye sought that 

** which was lost, but WITH FORCE AND WITH CRUELTY 
''HAVE YE RULED THEM!'' (Ezek. XXxiv. 2, 3, 4.) 

' The following passage will convey a finished picture of 
the degree of hypocrisy, which Mf. Brougham ascribes to 
the clergy of the diocese of Durham. The counsel for the 

Erosecution had represented, that the reason why the Dur- 
am clergy were not so loud iri their grief fpr the death of 
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the queen> as the defendant, was — that they were, perhaps » 
more sincere. To which representation Mr. Brougham 
replies — 

'^ That you may understand the meaoingof this passage, it is necesnry 
for me to set before you the picture my learned friend was pleased to draw 
of the clergy of the diocese of Durham, and I shall recall it to mind 
almost in his own words. According to him they stand in a peculiarly 
unfortunate situation — they are, in truth, the most injured of men. They 
all, it seems, entertained the same generous sentiment with the rest of their 
countrymen, though they did not express them in the free old English maoh* 
ner, by openly condemning the proceedings against-the late queen; and after 
the course of unexampled injustice, against which she vigorously struggled, 
had been followed by the needless infliction of inhuman torture, to under- 
mine a frame whose spirit no open hostility could daunt, and extinguish the 
hfe so long embittered by the same foul arts — after that great princess had 
ceased to harass her enemies (if I may be allowed thiis to speak, applying, 
as they did, by the perversion of all language, those names to the victim 
which belong to the tormentor) after her glorious, but unhappy life, had 
closed, and that princely head was, at last, laid low by death — which living 
all oppression had only the more illustriously exalted-^ the venerable the 
clergy of Durham, I am now told, for the first time, though less forward in 
giving vent to their feelings than the rest of their fellow citizens — though not 
so vehement in their indignation at the matchless and unmanly persecution 
of the queen — though not so unbridled in their joy at her immortal triumph^ 
nor so loud in their lamentations over her mournful and untimely end, did, 
nevertheless, in reality, all the while deeply sympathize with her suiTerings, 
at the bottom of their reverend hearts. When all the resources of the most 
ingenious cruelty hurried her to a fate without parallel, if not so clamorous, 
they did not feel the least of all the members oi the conmiunity ; their grief 
was, indeed, too deep for utterance — ^sorrow clung round their bosoms, 
weighed upon their tongues, stifled every sound ; and, when all the rest of 
mankind, of all sects and of all nations, freely gave vent to the feelings of 
our common nature, their silence, the contrast which they displayed to 
the rest of their species, proceeded from the greater depth of their affliction 
— they sidd tfte less because they felt the more! Ohl talk of hypocrisy after 
thlsl Most consummate OF ALL hypocrites! After instructing your chosen 
official advocate to stand forward with such a defence — such an exposition 
of your motives, to dare utter the word hypocrisy, and complain of those 
who charged you widi it I This is, indeed, to insult common sense, and 
outrage the feelings of the whole human race! If you were hypocrites 
before, you were downrighty frank, honest hypocrites to what you have now 
made yourselves; and surely, for all you have ever done, or ever been 
charged with, your worst enemies must be satiated with the humiliation of 
this day, its just atonemekt and ample retribution ! 1 " 

Can we wonder that, at the conclusion of such a period, 
nature should have risen superior to all restraints, and have 
vented her approbation in a long and loud applause, which 
the court could neither suppress nor controul. But let it 
be borne in mind, that this is, the language — these are the 
sentiments of an admirer of the clergy — a communicant of 
the church: — it is Mr. Brougham who gives this picture of 
the DuKRAM priesthood! 
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It is pertinent to our present purpose to advert to** 
a very singular discourse, delivered in July last, to the' 
clergy of the diocese of London, by the Lord Bishop of 
London. There peeps out, in this fcharge, we suspect, some- 
what of an AFC LOGY for the clergy; and this, indeed,* 
not before it was wanted : some oblique suggestion is 
also given as to the prudence of their amending their 
manners. We scarcely know whether we understand hi» 
lordship aright; for the discourse, though well written, and 
containing some excellent points, is, nevertheless, so cau- 
tiously prepared, and mixed up with such opposite 
ingredients, balanced together in such nice chemical pro- 
portions as to produce, when combined, a mere nursery 
draught — perfectly neutral and inoffensive. The rapid 
diffusion ot knowledge, and cultivation of intellect, among 
all classes, in the present age, form a subject matter of 
reflection in this discourse. These are circumstances that do 
not, at least, excite the ecstacies of the right reverend bishop : 
like Lot's wife, the good bishop looks back upon that state 
of darkness and crime, which the lightning of genius and 
the fires of heaven are destroying; and seems, in his 
present charge, to bid 

" a long — a last — a sad farewell " 

to those good and olden times of the church, " when'' (to 

adopt his own words) "reverence to official station 

"might protect the injirmity, or throw a veil over the 

''failings of the minister ! ! ! " 

Bat my lord bishop is certainly a sensible man, he does 

not permit himself to quarrel outright with what he can 

neither suppress nor controul, but prudently suggests such 

advice as shall enable his reverend brethren to shift, as 

well as they can, in the dilemma to which, upon his own 

shewing, the increased knowledge of the age has reduced 

them.* 

" But" (says the charge, page 12) " of the general improvement which 
. took place in society, at the revival of letters, the Ittrgest portion had fallen to 
the share of the Laity. The clergy, from various causes, were not benefited, 
in an equal degree; and, from this alteration in their relative circumstances, 
and its effects on the feelings of the public, they necessarily lost tlie ascen- 
dancy which had bee'? p'cserved without diffindty, by their less meritorious 
predecessors, in a darker age. In referring to these historical fac4s, it is 
simply my object to urge the necessity of maintaining our proper position, in 



* " It is not easy to calculate the multiplied diffictdties which, from these 
" and similar causes, increase on the clergymen, as the world advances in 
<• knowledge." — See Chur^e^ p. 13. 
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relation to the mass of society ; to press the important truth, that, if oth^r 
classes advance in knowledge, intelligence, virtue-, and piety, and the clekgy, 
whatever are their positive merits, in all these respects, cowfintie slaiioiwry; 
they are placed on a different level in regard to their flocks, and will sufier 
a proportional loss, in their credit and weight with the public, and conse- 
quently in their professional utility ! !*' 

This is all very proper in his lordship, and peculiarly welU 
timed ; but then it is not to be supposed that he admits tha 
moral and intellectual deficiencies of the clergy — oh, no ! 
this he afterwards denies; and, indeed, asserts his belief in 
their superior excellence to the other classes of society, 
thereby proving how unnecessary was the above exhortation. 
Nay, his Lordship volunteers a defence of the clergy against 
the charge of being " hirelings." 

" The hireling" (says the charge) " is he, whether beneficed or not, who 
acts on personal views of pleasure or profit, without concern for the welfare 
of his flock; and nothing can be less consistent with truth than the imputa- 
tion of such criminal profligacy, on any description of the clergy." 

We like the definition here given of the " hireling," and 
let the reader consult history — let him take a review of the 
present state of the religious world — let him consult only 
the evidence brought together in these pages, and say 
whether there is not good reason to suspect that the clergy 
do " act on personal views of pleasure or profit, without 
" concern for the welfare of the flock ;" — let him remember 
their treatment of " the flock," as described by Mr. 
Brougham, 

We have opened and supported our case against the 
clergy, by reasons and by facts — we close it by authorities ; 
and w^e content ourselves with two only, which were quoted 
bv Mr. Brouffham, in the trial alluded to. - 

Dr. Hartley, in speaking on this subject, states 

" I choose to speak of what falls under the observation of all serious, 
attentive persons, in the kingdom. The superior clergy are, in general, 
ambitious, and eager in the pursuit of riches — flatterers of the great, and 
subservient to party interest; negligent of their own particular charges, and 
also of the inferior clergy. The inferior clergy imitate their superiors, 
and, in general, take little more care of their parishes than barely what is 
necessary to avoid tlie censure of the law; and the clergy of all ranks are, in 
general, either ignorant, or, if they do apply, it is rather to profane learning, 
to philosophical or political matters, than to the study of the scriptures, of 
the Oriental language, and the fathers. I say this is, in general, the case ; 

that i% FAR TUE GREATER PART Of THE CLERGY, OF ALL RANKS, IN THE 
KINGDOM, ARE OF THIS KIND.'' 

Dr. Hartley is very properly pronounced, by the late 
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bishop Watson to h^ve been ** a wise and good man, and a 
"firm believer in revealed Religion.'' 

Our next authority is that of Dr. Simson, a beneficed 
clergyman of the county Palatine of Chester, who, in his 
reply to Paine, anticipates the time when 

"The lofty looks of lordly prelates shall be brought low, the supercilious 
airs of downy doctors and peijured prelates shall be humbled^ the horrible 
sacrilege of non-residents — >who shear the fleece and leave the flock, thus 
despoiled of the charge, to uninterested hirelings, that care not for them — 
shall be avenged on their impious heads. Intemperate priests, avari- 
cious CLERKS, and buckish parsons — those curses of Christendom, shall 
be confounded r 

In conclusion we beg to observe, that, in the exposition 
now given of the character apd crimes of the clergy, we 
cannot too distinctly disclaim being actuated by any 
feelings of personal hostility against any class of men ; 
however necessary may have been the task we have now 
performed, we should reflect on it with shame, if we felt we 
had been prompted thereto by any feelings other than those 
which are inspired by a love of truth, and a sense of 
Christian duty. We are not insensible that, with a 
respect for the clerical character and an attachment for 
ecclesiastical institutions, many excellent and religious 
feelings are associated and bound up ; and it is because we 
respect such feelings, and wish to cultivate and render them 
more enduring, that we labour to withdraw them from a 
connexion, in which they are exposed to the continual 
liability of interruption and of doubt, by the conduct of 
those from whose words the possessors of such feelings 
seek instruction, and from whose lives they draw ex- 
ample. Nor do we rest here: our desire is, that every 
amiable feeling of the heart — every devout affection of 
the mind — every hope of present mercy and future favour — 
may be transferred to a surer and a better ground of 
dependence — to a study of his life, and an obedience to his 
precepts, who is " th£ guide and complete pattern of our 
"faith/* Divine Teacher ! Honoured Master! Beloved of 
God ! How exemplary was thy life — how pure thy objects ; 
how sublime thy doctrines ! " lo whom shall we go? Thou 
" hast the words of eternal life!'' 

Reader! let not the review of the character of the clergy, 
here presented, excite in thy bosom, one unkind feeling 
— one vindictive thought. Remember that their conduct 
becomes of importance, chiefly as an exemplification of 
tlie system — the cori*upt antichristian system of worldly. 
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political religion which they support, and by which they 
are supported. Under the influence of such a system we 
do not expect to find them — they cannot indeed be — other 
than they are ; nor do we think it desirable, for the interests 
of truth, they should be so. No ! rather do we, in contem- 
plating this SPIRITUAL BABYLON, derive consolation from 
the reflection that no transient ray illumines her dark 
horizon — no redeeming virtues present themselves in her 
princes, her rulers, and her merchants, to protract that 
FALL, which, if there be justice in heaven, or truth in pro- 
phecy, must, sooner or later, take place ! 



REMARKS ON THE DUE INFLUENCE OF THE 
PASSIONS ON THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

To the Editor of the Freeth'mking OtristUms^ Quarterly Register, 

Sir, 

To ascertain what degree of influence the passions ought 
to have on the Christian character, is a subject of con- 
siderable importance, to all who — having the high privilege 
of membership in the Christian church — are desirous of 
perfecting their characters, and fitting thelnselves for the 
enjoyment of a future life. I am aware that to treat upon 
a subject of this kind fully, and in all its details, would 
require much metaphysical knowledge ; but I propose only 
to submit a few brief and popular remarks, tending to shew 
the importance of a due regulation of the passions ; and that 
those individuals who have become members of the Chris- 
tian church, are imperatively called upon to subject their 
minds and dispositions to the controul and innuence of 
reason, and the principles of Christianity. 

The Apostle Paul, in writing to the churches in Galatia, 
says *'Now they that are of Christ (Christianity) have crvci* 
*'Jied the Aesh with the passions and the desires thereof: ** 
(Gal. V. 24, 25) meaning that the Christian should hold his 
mind and body equally in subjection, and by the controul 
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and mastery of his passions, be enabled, if necessary, to 
offer himseli up, as it were, a sacrifice, devoted to the cause 
of truth. Not, indeed, that the passions should be annihi- 
.lated : Christianity does not extinguish the legitimate use 
.of any one feeling or faculty of the mind ; it only furnishes 
,the mind with a^ strong and influential motive to bring them 
under the government of reason and religious principle. 

Let us, in order to ascertain their due degree of influence, 
consider the use of the passions. They were implanted in 
.the human breast for the wisest and best of purposes ; they 
are powerful instruments in the formation of our characters; 
they operate as an impetus to exertion in the acquirement 
of knowledge, and in the attainment of excellence; and 
upon their judicious or injudicious application will depend 
whether we become wise or foolish — virtuous or vicious — 
exalted or debased in our characters. The feelings and the 
passions are, as it were, the springs of action, without whose 
influence we should become inert, and possesss no excitement 
to labour or exertion ; when enduring pain or affliction, we 
could never act with fortitude ; in the hour, of danger, or in 
the day of trial we should be devoid of courage and firm- 
ness ; and when our minds were exposed to scenes of gloom 
and despair, or our hearts oppressed with grief and sor- 
row, we should be incapable of tnat serenity and satisfaction 
which hope never fails to inspire, under the most adverse 
circumstances; neither should we be capable of being 
aroused to the performance of noble, disinterested, or exalted 
and benevolent actions. Thus, then, it will be seen, that 
the passions are necessary to empower man to fulfil the 
functions of his nature. It is only when they are indulged 
to excess — ^when they lead and govern, instead of being 
subservient to the voice of reason and nature, to the 
dictates of principle, and the spirit of Christianity, that 
. they become prejudicial to our well-being, and injurious i,n 
/their influence. They are, indeed, bad masters, but ex- 
cellent servants. It is, when so indulged, that, instead Qf 
emulation, we practice and cherish envy; instead of 
love, we imbibe hatred ; instead of hope, we are de- 
pressed by slavish fear and timidity ; instead of forbearance 
find forgiveness, we are actuated with resentment and 
revenge; and instead of humility and true self-respect, 
we manifest pride, vanity, and egotism. Now, surely, 
no one will say that these ought to influence the Chris- 
tian character; — he who is commanded to *' render to no 
" one, evil for evil;^' to " let all bitterness, and passion, and 
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" anger, and Tiom, arid evil speaking, be removedfrom him;^* 
he who is called upon to furnish his " belief mth virtue : his 
" virtue with knowledge.: his knowledge with self -command; 
\' his seff-commat{d with patience; his patience with piety; 
" his piety with brother Ij/ cffection; his brother I u aj^ection with 
" universal benevolence!" And yet, if we look into what is 
falsely termed the Chistian world, we ^hall too often see 
the Cfhristian name associated with the existence of those 
feelings, and the gratification of those passions, which, in 
.their uncontrouled indulgence, and excessive influence, 
most disgrace and most degrade our nature. There are, 
however, feelings or passions apparently of a milder or .a 
less important kind, though, perhaps, equally injurious ia 
their consequences, <which are considered light and venial, 
,and, therefore, become more dangerous. How often, for 
instance, do we see persons, calling themselves Chris- 
tians, become a^ng^^ irritable, and dogmatical, the moment 
you attempt to differ from them, about matters of religion; 
not consenting to reason or discuss the difference of 
opinion ! How many indulge fheir inclination^ and appe- 
tites, and are guided solely by feeling, in all their actions ! 
Now this is wholly incompatible with that high and dig- 
. nified tone of character, which ought to distinguish the 
Christian ; the humble follower of the wisest, the most 
virtuous and enlightened man that ever existed — ^Jesus of 
Nazareth ! It was his recommendation that, if the hand or 
foot were leading to sin, to cut it of, and cast it from us ; 
that, if the eye were leading to sin, to pluck it out. Now 
thii^, in figurative language, is descriptive of that lino of 
conduct wnich the Christian ought to pursue : he is not to 
temporize — ^nothing should induce him to swerve from 
principle and consistency, however alluring the bate ; — no 
indulgence, however necessary to his comfort — no passion, 
however tempting — no habit, however long it may have 
been practised — no feeling, however acute or sensitive, 
^ should be continued, or at all influence the conduct, unless 
they cfioi bear the test of truth, and the scrutinizing eye of 
reason and religion. If they will not pass through this 
rigid ordeal of me judgment, then we should pluck them 
out — cut them off* — ?uid oast them from us ! This language 
of Jesus shews that we are imperatively called upon to an- 
nihilate such bad ii^elings from our minds — to emancipate our- 
selves from theirslavery; and if we do not, we must pronounce' 
our own condepanatipn, . and the consequences will be upon 
our own heads ! But what can be the cause of this irregu- 
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larity in the passions, and the abuses to which they are 
liable? As Cogan, in his Ethical Treatise on the Passions, 
asks, '^ Is it the irrevocable law of our constitution, that we 
** shall be incited to pursue what we are never to attain ? 
** Has some evil being blinded our eyes-*— perverted our 
judgment — destroyed our power — ^and blasted all our 
fairest hopes ? Or, are we ourselves the culpable causes 
" of so much misery, while, apparently, surrounded by so 
many means of happiness?" He then says, " No one has 
ever denied the existence of the following causes : ignor- 
ance, the influence of present objects, and of inordinate 
self-love" And, after considering briefly the influence of 
each of these causes, in rendering the affections irregular, 
and the passions excessive, he says, "since each of these 
*' causes abovementioned produces separate effects, so 
** inimical to human welfare — since each has its own 
" characteristic perversion of the passions and affections, 
" and is chargeable with the correspondent evils, what 
" miseries^ may not be diffused by their union? What can 
** be conceived more fatal to the welfare of mankind than 
the darkest ignorance — the presence of objects, either 
exciting desire or aversion — and ungovernable self-love, 
united m the persons of those who possess the power to 
accomplish every purpose of their hearts ? This dire 
" assemblage constitutes the perfection of tyranny, with all 
•* its banelul consequences ! It diffuses the agonizing 
'* sensations of fear, dread, consternation, grief, anguish, 
" and horror, in every direction, and fills those regions of 
" the earth with misery, which becomes subject to its 
'* wretched empire." 

HerCi then, we have the causes and consequences of an 
irregular influence of the passions, on the character and 
conduct of man. That they exist to the extent pointed out 
is certain ; and that they are injurious and destructive to 
the best interests of the numan character is equally certain. 
The Christian, I have shewn, is particularly called upon to 
free himself from their trammels. 

*< Man know thyself: all wisdom centres there" — 

is a maxim which the Christian cannot too often attend 
to ; for, if he would let his passions have their due influ- 
ence, and would guard against their improper bias, he must 
practice self-examination and private prayer; he must 
endeavour to attain that purity of character which Paul 
recommends, when he says, in his epistle to the Romans, 
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I beseech you therefore, brethren, by these compaswmate 
kindnesses of God, to present your homes for a lifdng sacrifice, 
and hoiy, well pleasing unto God; that religious service o/^ 
reason, which ye owe: end corform not yourselves to the 
present manner, but tramform yourselves wf the renewal of 
your minds, that ye may shew in yourselves what is that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect will o/* Gvd" (Wakefield.) 



THE CHARACTER OF AN HONEST FREETHINKER. 
By John Ryland M.A.of Northampton. 

*rHE addition of tlie epithet Freethinking to the Title of 
Christian, in the description commonly given of our church, 
has always given offence to many who have not understood our 
views and motives. The best men, and the most enlightened 
of all ages, and those who have done most good to so- 
ciety, have heen freethinkers. Bad men — designing men — 
t/;t-thinking men, have also laid claim to the appellation; but 
it is as producing a belief in Christiairity, and in connexion 
with the practice of its principles, that we think freedom of 
thought mo^ valuable. 

Our ideas on the " Character of an honest Freethinker*' 
we have found so well expressed in a small publication which 
has fallen into our hands that we have been induced to 
extract the following passages for the perusal of our readers. 
The original pamphlet is entitled " A Contemplation on the 
Insufficiency of Reason and the Necessity of Divine Revelation 
to enable us to attain Eternal Happiness. To which is prefixed 

THE Character of an Honest Freethinker. By John 
Rylajid M. A. of Northampton. London 1776." 

It may be well to observe that some intermediate passages 
not essential to the sense, or not so distinguished for excel- 
lence as the rest, have been omitted. 



" In the conduct of my studies, many years ago, I fixed it 
as an unalterable rule, that I would take nothing upon trust, 
but as fiir.as possible see every thing with my own eyes, and 
feel the. trutn of every great subject of religion in my own 
mind, as the result of rational and solid conviction. 



<' AaI fi,8i fully conyipced ofthp al](SQlute. ofM^essity of a 
diviae revelation^ so I have inquired with the utmost care and 
deliberation into the possibility of it, and have proceeded tor 
consider the nature of inspiration, as far as I could attain 
dear and determinate ideas on such a most delicate and 
i^ublime subject. 

" I have found byhappy experience, that if a man have an' 
honest love of truth, a just sense of the defects of his own 
mind, an humble dependance on Ood to assist him in laying 
aside prejudices : ^d if he proceed withjcaution and by slow 
and sure steps, there is no subject in the whole system of 
truth and religion but what he may investigate, so far as it 
hath a relation to his duty and happiness. 

** It is the greatest honour to a human character to be an 
honest inquirer after truth ; and althoueh I will not say I 
have attained this character, yet I will dare to affirm that 
I love and admire , it, and \ wish to possess so- great an 
excellence. 

' " As t write chiefly for my young friends, 1 will endeavour 
to give them the outlines of such a character; in order that 
they may keep it ever before their eyes, and feel a generous 
ambition to be what they love and revere. 
" " All persons, who devote themselves to the study of 
religion and the pursuit of learning, prc^ess themselves free 
inquirers after truth, and rational ueethinkers ; but if we try 
many of them by the true and eternal rules of just freethink- 
ing, we shall find them wanting in all the essential qualities 
of a true freethinker; and if my idea of freethinking be right, 
we may justly say, *How few nonest and free searchers after 
truth are there to be found in the world ! how arduous the 
labour ! how honourable. the character !' 

** A most sincere and honest freethinker is just the opposite 
to an infidel, a sceptic, a sophist. An infidel is not willing 
that all should be true, which God has declared to be true. 
A sceptic doubts of every thing, and is sure of nothing. 
A sophist attempts to impose on your understanding the 
most specious errors in the garb of truth ; he deludes you with, 
the shadow instead of the substance of truth. Not so the 
honest freethinker: he is just the reverse of such odious 
and contemptible characters ! he is heartily willing that all 
should be true, which God has discovered to be true, whether 
by reason or revelation. He is resolved to submit to evidence, 
as fast as it shall arise before the eyes of his mind, and he 
scorns to impose one single thought on mankind, of which 
he is not fully convinced in his own conscience. 
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'' But to possess this glorious character, the miiid must be 
smitten wim tiie beauties and charms of truth; we must be 
purified from eyeiy species of lust, pride, and extravagant 
self-love ; we must be cured of our boundless self-admiration, 
and fond desires of a vain distinction; we must be made 
honest in the very essence and powers of the soul for 
ever. . 

** A man thus qualified is a generous and upright free->> 
thinker: if you severely examine his internal diaracter you 
find in him the following great qualities: 

'' He has an ardent love to truuij merely on account of itisr 
excellent nature^ beauty, and goodness; he loves it purely 
for its own sake; an inndel does not; he doth not love truth 
for its own intrinsic goodness and beauty. The good man 
fears no consequences that can follow from truth, and there-> 
fore he la^rs open his whole soul to the light of evidence, and 
is determined to follow wherever truth shall lead the 
way. 

" He is willing from the very bottom of his soul to divest 
himself of all prejudices, and to put off all opinions and 
notions, that will not stand the test of a severe and impartial 
examinaticm. 

*' He is resolved to use all the best helps that God has 
put in his power, or laid within his reach for the attainment 
of truth. 

f* He* is determined to embrace truth, even aH truth, 
wherever he meets with it, and from whatsoever hand it 
comes: whether from a throne or from a dunghill; a palace 
or a cottage; from a child, a Newton, or a Paul. 

'^ He is invariably resolved to buy the truth at any rate, 
and sell it at no pnce; but will rather part with all that is 
dear to him in this world, than part with this jewel. He' 
will give up his liame, his estate, his blood and life, rather 
than betray or part with the truth. He makes an honest 
use of his reason to find out the truth, or the real nature and 
relation of things. 

** He uses his understanding in such modes of operation as 
these: (viz.) in considering the degree of evidence or clear 
appearance of truth in the mind: — in determining to 
judge according to the apparent strength or weakness of 
the evidence before him, on any important question: — 
in ballancin? evidence, on both sides of a question, and 
embracing &at side on which the weight of evidence 
preponderates. 

** Honest freethinking gloriously appears in thus con- 

f2 
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sidering impartially the nature of the evidence for of 
AGAINST any point that is proposed tons for truth. 

*' A man of this spirit and disposition looks upon it as 
bondage of thought and the mark of a low slavish soul^ to 
contradict or despise a truth without inquiring into it, 
merely because it has been commonly received, for a 
thousand or seventeen hundred years past. Such is the 
bondage and slavery of soul in all those who contradict or 
despise the evidences of divine revelation. 

** True freethinking does not consist in a power or a 
right to dissent from the eternal principles of right reason 
and truth, but in being superior to vile bigotry and low 
prejudices, which imprison and debase the soul. 

" An honest and generous freethinker is not attached to 
any low party or faction in divinity or philosophy; nor 
is he a slave to his own vile passions, or to the passions or 
humours of other men : he scorns to be under the arbitrary 
will, or the tyrannic pleasure and influence of his superiors, 
in mere civil power, or worldly honours and emoluments— 
but truth, eternal, almighty, and all amiable truth, is the 
sovereign of his soul, the empress of his heart. He dedicates 
himself to truth alone, and aims and wishes to be for ever a 
disciple to pure and beautiful truth. 

. ** An honest freethinker will not suffer himself to be 
driven from truth by the faults or the foolishness of those 
that profess it« He does not forsake revealed truth, 
and leave it bleeding in the dust, on account of sneaking 
and impure hypocrites, artful impostors, or imperious tirrants, 
who profess it and diserace it; and are the curse and bane 
of the most sacred and beautiful system in the world. 

" To conclude this sketch of the beautiful character of an 

honest freethinker:- He disdains the thought of a secret 

indulgence of sensual lusts, or the foul appetites of the flesh : 
— ^he knows that a gratification of the unclean inclinations 
of his body, are utterly inconsistent with all greatnes of 
soul, and generous freedom of thought. 

'' An honest free inquirer after truth scorns to persist in an 
error, because he has in some things, and at sometimes, 
made a mistake, or formed a wrong apprehension of some 
objects. 

** He is not ashamed nor afraid to say, at such a time, or 
in such an affair, ' I was mistaken.' 

*' This is not the temper of our modem Deists, who having 
from some bad springsxe]ecteA divine revelation, and set them- 
selves up as advocates for reason and natural religion alone. 
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their pride prompts them to persist in the way of error, and 
they disdain the thought of acknowledging themselves in 

the wrong. ...» 

" Not so the true freethinker : he accounts it a victoiy 
to conquer his own pride; and to change an error for truth, 
he esteems an eternal gain/' 



DRYDEN AND SOUTHEY; OR, THE BLASPHEMY 

OF POETS LAUREAT, 



<* Tis frcHB high life high chanictera are drawn, 

^ A saint \n crape is twice a saint in lawn ; 

^* Wise if a minister; but, if a king, 

" More wise — ^more just — ^more learned — ^more every thing." 



It has been a common, but, perhaps, an excusably error, 
of rational Christians to suppose, that, in the eyes of heaven, 
all ranks of men are equal; and that the ways of the God 
of the universe are much too far above our ways, to induce 
him to 'pay respect to the earthly distinctions of wealth, 
power and dominion. Such, however, is not the doctrine 
of courts and courtiers; and such has never been the faith, 
as it has been held by pensioned bards, and poets laureat of 
.all a^es. 

•We have, before us, two striking instances of the respect 
^j described as having been paid by heaven to crowned 
heads; and we submit them for the amusement of our 
readers, provided a feeling of amusement be not overpowered 
by a sense of the sickening servility, and abominable extent 
of blasphemy, which characterize both productions, 

The one of these is a tribute paid, by the muse pf Dryden^ 
to the memory of Charles II.; the other is a description 
of the beatification of George III. by the author pf W(it 
Tyler, Robert Southey ; each of these writers, at the time, 
wearing " the laurel," and enjoying one hundred pounds, 
and a butt of sack, per annun), as a reward for, and an 
assistance in, their labours, ^s court poets. 

And, first for the first, it is entitled "A Funeral Pin- 
^'nARiQUE Poem, Sacre1>-to the happy Memory of 
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King Charles IL- Sy Joiu? Sryds^, servant to his 
LATE Majesty, and the presjsnt King/* • 

Ine poet, beginning by asserting that " Thfis long hi^ 
''gri^had kept him dumb,'' proceeds to describe the serenity 
of the heayeas, as distuibed by a thunder dap and a 
nurricane, announcing that " tmr gracious prince is dead.'' 
The prince, his brother, afterwards James IL, runs, 
" halfunarrayed" to the spot ; but finds (of course to his 
great joy) that the king has not yet expired. Let it be 
remembered that it is Charles I I. of whom the Poet Lau- 
reat is now about to speak: — 

" God^s image — God^s anointed lay. 

Without a motion, pulse, or breath; 
A senseless lump of sacred day^ 
An image now of death.'' • 

All are employed in watching **the lines of that adored, for- 
*' giving face " The scene changes. Heaven is grieved, 
and appears to relent. Mercy and forgiveness intercede. 
With regard to the holy king's suceessor, 

** On earth his pious brother prayed — ^and vowed — 
Renouncing greatness at so dear a rate T' 

Whilst, as for his subjects, they 

** All for his life assailed the throne, 
And would have bribed the skies by offering up their own !" 

The effects are — ^what might be anticipated : — 

^ So great a throijg not heaven itself could bear — 
'Twas almost borne by force, as in the giant's war : 
The prayers at last for his reprieve were heard ; 
His death — like Hezeldah*s — ^was deferred.'' 

For five days his *' fleeting soul lingers^' heaven is described 
as wishing to work a miracle, using ** medicinal aids*' as it^ 
** second causes.'^ Efforts, however, are vain ; he bears tor- 
tures Caesar could not have sustained; his physicians stand 
aghast; — at length 

" Death was announced — that frightful sound — 
Which e*en the best can hardly bear! 
He took the summons void of fear, 
Nor lost the monarch in his dying face. 
Intrepid, mom, merciful, and brave 
He looked, as when he conquered and forgave ; 
As if some angel had been sent 
To lengthen out his government;— 
So cheerfully he took the doom 
Of hLs departing breath T' 
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He presses the hand of the prince, his brother, whom' the 

!oet (when writing, become " the servant* of that brother^* 
ames II.) describes as one on whom 

^ If heaven it9 eyes could close. 
The welfare of the world it safely might repose."- 

Unable to describe* the. mutual affection of these nardngk 
brothers, the picture. is cast into the shade. Of Cbailes^ 
however, he exclaims — olihe second Charles too-— 

<< "tliatidl-fbrgiving king, 
7%« type of km above! 
That inexfiausted spring 
Of deniency and love !'* 

Amid the bustle of this scene, however, the king dies. 

f'Theroyfd.nund., . 
Then left its sacred eiarfh behind. 
Calm was his lifb, and quiet was his death— - 
Soft as those gentle whispers were 
In which the Almighty did appear I " 

The poet then proceeds to speak of him as one ** ikst above, 
" almost invoked behw;'' compares him to " saints by super-' 
** natural love set free i*^ and discovers, ^ a source of 
consolation for his death at last, that 

^' Heaven did his gracious reign prolong, 
E'en in its 8^/m^5 2»u2 a7ige/!» wrong; 
SftsfiUau) ckizeru of immortality !** 

m 

Charles, by a poetical figure, is now discovered to have 
been ** the quails'' and ^*the manna:" the hope of better 
things, however, present themselves to the laureates mind, 
James, ** the promised land" itself, is now in view. The 
mode of manufacturing ki^gs, sis described in the following 
lines, is a curious one, and throws considerable light upon 
the history of both past and present times :-«• 

^ A warlike prince ascends the regal states-- 
Long may he keep— though he. obtains it late^ 
Heros in heaven's peculiar mould are cast-^ 
2?^ and their poet$ are not formed in haste; 
For, e'er a prince is to perfection brought, 
He costs Omnipotence a second thdugktr 

Second thoughts, however, it would appear, are not always 
best; for the history of all the nations of the earth may be 
triumphantly appealed to, in support of Pain's well-known 
assertion, tVt' *' kings ha^ been belqtp the average of 
" mankind"' 
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The transition is a natural one, from TTumas Paine to the 
less respectable, because less consistent, author of Wat 
Tyler. The other work of which we propose giving att 
analysis is — "A Vision of Judgment. By Robert 
SouTHEY, Esquire, LL. D. Poet Laubeat. — London, 
1821'' — in 4to, The first canto of this poem is entitled 
" The Trance" Lightning, and the " rushing of winds,*' 
and the ** roaring of waters" proclaim the death of George 
III.,^ as before of his ancestor Charles II. The poet, 
not inaptly, describes the effect ^of this hurricane upon 
himself. 

^ Of strength and of thought it bereft me; 
Hearing, and thought, and tense were gone." 

Though thought and sense are gone, an instinctive feeling of 
loyalty remains. Transported in his vision to '* The Vault," 
he beholds the resurrection of George III., the late King 
of England.* 

^ The grave was gone and the dead was awakened. 
Then I beheld the king' from a cloud which covered the pavement-r-- 
His reverend form uprose; heaven-ward his &ce was directed ; 
Heaven-ward his eyes were raised; and heaven-ward his arms were 

extended."^ 

The express language of Jesus is here put ipto the mouth 
of George. *' Lord, it is past, he cried" " Father, to thee I 
*' come. " O Lord, in thee have I trusted." 

The gate of heaven is now described; King George 
appears before it. 

** O'er the adamantine gate an Angel stood in the summit. 
Ho 1 he exclaimed, King Georee of England cometh to judgment! 
Hear heaven! ye Angels, hear! souls of the good and wicked. 
Whom it concemsi attend! thou hell bring forth his accusers ! 

Because George III. has been released ** from mental and 
** visual darkness," that is, is no longer blind and mad; 
and, because he has appeared at the *' gate of heaven," al} 
the universe is described ba collecting around. God him-; 
self is first named (with a degree of impiety almost 
appaling) as " coming down" on this special occasion. 

** Anon a body of splendour 
Gathered before the gate and veiled the Ineffable Presence, . 
Which (with a rushing of winds) came doum! '* 

On 80 imporUnt an event as this the Deity comes not 
unattendea. 
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^ Roa&d the doud were the orders of heaven — ^Archangel and Angel, 
Principality, Cherab, and Seraph; Thrones, Dominations, 
Virtues, and Powers. The soids of the good whom death had made 
perfect/' 

Amongst this ** shining assembly^^ of the blessed, are, of 
course, found the advocates ; or, as they are called, 
absolvers" of the late king.* 

At equal length, as approaching from " the (mposite 
region, the ** spirits accurst" are described, attended by 
the "souk of the wicked," and marshalled by the Princes of 
Darkness. All hell, as well as all heaven, attend on this 
important occasion. It is only amongst the fiends that 
*' the accusers" of George III. are to be found. Two — intended 
to represent Junius and John Wilkes ! — stand forth ; but 
these, finding the eye of George III. " insupportably 
** dreadful!" are described as " dumb in his presence; " at 
which one of the demons is so incensed, that 

" With horrible grin gigantic, f 
Seizing the guilty pair, he swung Siem aloft; and in vengeance 
Hurled them all abroad : far into the sulphureous darkness — 
Whirling away they flew." 

Mr. Southey, his own former experience, no doubt, assisting 
him, here draws the moral of the tale : — 

'< Sons of faction, be warned ! and ye, ye slanderers, learn ye 
Justice, and bear in mind that after death there is judgment.'' 

The monarch is then told, by ** the voice of an Angel" that 
there is "none to arraign him:" as well, indeed, might be 



♦ Amongst ** the souls of the good whom death hath made perfect,^ are after- 
wards particularly named, as assembled to receive the late monarch, King 
William III. and Charles I. (The iSeconrf Charles — shade of Dnrden, pardon 
the neglect! — ^is W particularly mentioned.) Edward the Black Prince is 
present: Chaucer, Cranmer, tfie Duke of Marlborough, General Wolfe, 
Captain Cook, Hogarth, Westley, Warren Hastings, and Lord Nelson!!! 
Further than this " the worthies of the Georg^gn age'^ (retaining their allegumce 
beyond the grave) are described as forming a train, whom ^* nearer duty 
(if^ac^crf/ " and who, therefore, 

" Thro' the gat« of bliss came forth to welcome their sovereigQ." 

In the other world, then, it seems we are also to have a court and a west- 
end of the town; shall we there, too, be pestered with Mr. Sou they's poetry, 
so called ? Will he hammer the language of heaven into hexameters ? Will 
he there, too, write visions at per annum, and sing staves of loyalty over hi| 
sack? " If the Spaniards are to be in heaven*' (said the Indian) " let m^ 
/* go to the other place." 

t ** Grin gigantic I '' Quere — ^A broad grin? 
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the case, seeing the manner in which his *' aeciuers** had :? 
been previously disposed of. The Kin^ of England now 7^, 
addresses his "father/* (for so he calls me Deity) praying, :^ 
indeed, for pardon for bis errors, but taking credit to 7^ 
himself that *' the desire of his heart had been alway the good .., 
"'of his people J* This boast ?.* 

** Bending forward, he spake with earnest humitity. Well done ^ 

Oood and faithful servant, then said a voice from the brightness. 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. Tke ministering spiriti . ^ 

Cittpt their pennons therewith^ and from thtU vjhale armv of Angels 
Song^ of thanktgioing'cndjoy resouadedy and loudkoUen^ahsJ* 

The important business :i^hich had brought him over, the 
Deity is now suffered by the poet to depart. 

*^ On the wings of winds upraised the pavilion of splendour, 
Where inscrutable light enveloped the holy of holies, 
Moved and was borne away." 

The beatification of the king immediately follows; he drinks 
of '*the well ofUfe/' and is • 

** For eternity formed, and to bliss evedasting appointed.'' 

More, however, is yet to come. "Lift up your gates,^' 
(such is the language of the psalmist) " and be ye lift up, ye 
everlastifig doors, and the King of Glory shall cdme in. 
Who'' (he asks) ''is the King of Glory? Tbb Lord of 
"Hosts, he js the K/jw of Glory!'' As the climax 
of his blasphemy, our poet laureat transfers this language 
from God, and applies it to George HI. ! This jaoay appear 
incredible, b)it take his own words. 

^ Lift up ^our heads ye gates^ and ye everhtsting portak 
Be ye Uft tf! for lo! a glorified monakch ▲ppaoACH^s— < 
One who in righteousness reigixedy and reliffously governed his people.^ 

^ After this triumphal entry into heaven, Kin^ George (who 
had before had an interview with Mr. Percival, and con» 
versed with him on the state of the nation*) now meets 
with his father and mother; with some of his children; and 
with — " the nation's example of virtue!" — Queen Charlotte, 
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* It is observable that amid the incongruous mass assembled, under the 
name of " the worthies of the Georgian ctgCy* William Pitt is not mentioned 
as being present. Were there unpleasant recollections connected with the 
period of 1792, which compelled to silence the now iaureated author of Wat 
Tyler? 
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L^ ^All,aH duitwaslostisrastovedhim; 

Hovur of perfect bibs that overpays all eartbly affliction 1 
'^1 They are met where change is not known, nor sorrow^ n6r pouting; 

Death is subdued, and thie grave which conquers all hath been oonquered.** 

This it is to make religion a matter of worldly policy; to 
connect it with temporal power, and to call it "part and 
^* parcel of the law of the land'' Who shall speak of impiety, 
or of blasphemy, after this? No comment can, to the uncor- 
rupted mind, make it more apparent; no Words can express, 
the abhorrence which every pious and sensible mind must 
feel at such servile sentiments — such an abuse of the sacred 
name of God, and the holy principles of religion! Thus it 
is (according to the cant of the world called Christian) that 
men take rank in heaven, exactly in conformity to their 
rank on earth. Thus it is that the great, the rich, and the 
powerful — particularly all those who rule as monatchs — ^are 
reverenced as Christians here, and assured pf beatification 
hereafter ! How different were the views of an apostle ! How 
ignorant was Paul of the ways of providence, an4 the nature 
of Christianity, compared with Kobert Southey! ''For ye 
see by your callings brethren, how that not many mighty men 
after the Jlesh, not many noble, are called; for God hath 
chosen the weak things of tlie world to confound the mighty: 

" THAT NO FLESH SH0UIJ> OLORr IN HIS PRESENCE" 

If any one thing more strongly than another could shew 
the extreme folly of attributing superior excellence, wisdom, 
and holiness to individuals, merely , on account of the 
superiority of their worldly station, it would, perhaps, be 
the two instances of " religious and gracious kings'' above 
referred to: the one, Charles II.! a name in after ages 
synonimous with every thing that is licentioup, superficial, 
and profane. The other, George III.! who — but of him 
(as of his predecessors) history and posterity must speak; 
we cannot, in the present day, with safety, write of him, or 
of his reign, as truth would compel us to write : we prefer, 
therefore, to be silent, and to leave thp rest to be supplied 
by our readers. 

Since the above article was written, Lord Byron too has slept; and his 
" Vision of Judgment^^ is also before the world. A certain party, who were 
silent with regard to Mr. Southey*s work, or perhaps warm in its praise, have 
commenced a furious attack upon the reply, as abounding in sedition and 
blasphemy. Against the latter charge we should, by no means, feel inclined 
to defend it. Like other of the noble authors writings, it, no doubt, if tried 
by the high standards of morality, religion, and even good taste, has many 
and great faults to answer for; but these, in bis case, are evident to all the 
world^ and nearly all the world are ready enough to condemn them. The 
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blasphemy of the Poet Laureate however, is quite as abhorrent to our 
feelings as the blasphemy of the Peer; and if we join in oensunng eadi, we 
think the more unqualified reprobation should fell on the head of that man 
who abuses religion, whilst he professes to value it; who takes the sacred 
name of God in vain, as a part of the duties of an office, which he holds 
under government; who deals ^^ianmation round the Imd,' amongst his 
personal foes and his poUtical enemies; and who makes the throne and the 
presence of heaven itself subservient to his views, when cringing at the 
footstool of an earthly monarch. ( Vi4* the dedication of the Vwan c^ 
Judffnent to George IV.) 



THE FREETHINKING CHRISTIANS' REVIEW OF 

THE POLITICAL WORLD. 



A political review in a work professedly religious, would 
appear, at first sights to require some apology; and were its 
object mereljr of a political nature, we are or opinion would 
scarcely admit of excuse. It is the express aeclaration of 
Jesus " my kingdom is not of this world;" and as most of 
those men who engage in political concerns are men of thig 
world, having worldly objects and motives, the case must 
be of rare occurrence when the disciple of Jesus can, with 
propriety, or safety to his own character and principles, 
take any very active part with them ; and even upon those 
occasions, in which he might feel himself warranted so to 
do, it would require such constant watchfulness and steadi- 
ness of principle to resist, with effect, the consequences 
necessanly resulting from evil association, as to convince 
him that the best security for Christians is to leave such 
affairs to instruments better suited to the purpose than 
themselves. For we believe it to be a fact which cannot 
be disputed, that there have been but few men, professing 
Christianity, who have actively interfered in political affi^irs, 
without injury to their moral character. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the Christian, possessing 
feelings in common with other men, and participating 
equally with others in the evil effects of vicious institutions, 
or the benefits resulting from those that are excellent, must, 
on his own account, even if on no other, feel deeply 
interested in the political circumstances of the country in 
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which he dwells ; and^ influenced by the benevolent spirit 
of his religion, must, more than any other man^ feel aeep 
commisseration for the sufferings of his fellow men — ^a 
strong sense of indignation at injustice and oppression; the 
most ardent wish that every corrupt institution may be 
annihilated ; and that the wisest, mpst virtuous, and benevo- 
lent systems of government may be established throughout 
the world. Thus far, from his common feelings, common 
nature, and common circumstances, the disciple of Jesus 
will, of necessity, feel like other men in political concerns. 
But he has also views beyond these: — the enlightened 
principles of Revelation aid him in developing me vast 
plan of the divine government; teach him the important 
facts, that he who created light created darkness — ^ne who 
created good also created evil; instruct him that every 
thing is so arranged by infinite wisdom and benevolence, 
as ultimately to produce the greatest sum of happiness of 
which our nature is capable ; and that not to a few, but to 
all who have existed; and, giving him general and- com- 
prehensive views, render all partial impressions, as to 
political good or evil, comparatively insignificant and 
unworthy of being the objects of his anxious solicitude. 

The mere worldly politician, when he sees his objects 
frustrated, and his expectations disappointed^ is too fre- 
quently disposed to exclaim 

" The ways of heaven are darit and intricate- 
Puzzled with mazes and perplexed with errors ;'' 

whilst the Christian, under similar circumstances, humbled 
beneath a sense of his own short-sightedness, yet full of 
confidence in Him who made and governs all things, 
rejoices in the glorious and consoling reflection that, " the 
"Lord God omnipotent reigneth;" and rests firmly assured, 
although '* clouds and darkness may be about him/* that 
''judgment and justice are the bases of his throne;" that he 
will, eventually, bring light out of darkness — good out of 
evil — and, finally, "put down the oppressor, and cause 
" oppression to cease" Amidst the darkness, confusion, and 
dismay with which others are surrounded, he, through the 
light afforded by Revelation, is enabled to see 

" All discord harmony not understood— 
All partial evil universal good/' 

« 

There never, perhaps, was a state of things so perplexing 
to the speculations of the philosopher and the politician, or 
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fio distressing to the feelings of the benevolent philan- 
thropist, as that in which the world it at present placed; ih& 
more so, as the pleasing expectation had been cherished 
that the general diffusion of light and knowledge had 
opened to our view the dawning day of liberty, peace, and 
happiness to the human race. By a sudden change of 
dircumstances, however, all these sanguine expectations 
a^re disappointed, and our fondest hopes seem blasted. All 
the powers of Europe v/e see confederated and leagued 
together in one unholy alliance — one diabolical compact, 
for the purpose of restoring those vile chains of kingly and 
priestly tyranny, under which mankind so long had groaned 
and suffered ; and from which, it had been fondly hoped, 
the time had arrived when they should be emancipated for 
ever. 

To the philosopher and politician, unenlightened by 
Revelation, it must have ever appeared an inexplicable 
paradox,, that a state of things, so apparently contrary to 
reason and philosophy, should have been permitted to 
prevail for so many ages ; and it must appear still more 
extraordinary, that the same system should now seem likely 
to be restored and perpetuated ; that the power, the riches, 
and honours of this world should, generally speaking, in 
tiie present as in former ages, be conferred on the most 
incapable and the most worthless; and that the world 
should be governed, enslaved, and oppressed by a few; and 
that few amongst the most ignorant, imbecile, and wicked 
of the human race. Independent of Revelation we must 
confess that the difficulties and objections to the plans of 
providence appear insuperable and unanswerable. Mr. Paine, 
indeed, says tnatwe may learn every thing that is necessary 
or proper to be known of God (and by this he must, of 
course, mean of the government of God) from the Book of 
Creation. " Do we want" (he asks) " to contemplate his 
^* wisdom! We see it in the unchangeable order by which 
" the whole is governed. Do we want to contemplate his 
munificence? We see it in the abundance with which he fills 
the earth. Do we want to contemplate his mercy! We 
see it in his not withholding that abundance from the 
" unthankful." But Mr. Paine, to make his " Book^' com- 
plete, should have added, what by no fair mode of argument 
can be excluded, the moral as well as the physical govern- 
ment of the Deity; and then, we ask. How would hi^ Book 
have explained the mysteries of the Divine Government? 
To look at the present time, for example, judging, as he 
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necessarily must do (rejecting Keyelation) from existing 
appearances, without any connected or well-establishpd clue 
to their ultimate object and consequences — ^Where, we ask, 
can he discover the munificence — the wisdom — the mercy 
— or even the justice of God, in the moral government of the 
world, as it now appears? Might we not rather, in our turn, 
ask. Does the Deity, indeed, possess infinite, power — and 
yet will not exert it to blast and destroy the oppressors 
of his creatures? Does hie possess infinite wisdom— and yet 
permit a state of things to exist, so utterly at variance with, 
and irreconcileable to, every thing that wisdom can admire 
or comprehend? Is he munificent — righteously so-— and yet 
does he bestow his abundance upon the most yjle and 
contemptable of his creatures ; wnilst the wise and the 
virtuous share, comparatively, so little of his bounty? Is he 
merciful — ^and yet, with the power to prevent it if he please, 
does he sufier the great mass of mankind to labour under 
the extremes of misery and wretchedness, through the 
cruelty and oppression of those miscreants on whom he has 
so nnsparingly showered down abundance? Is he just — and 
at the very moment when the minds of his creatures become 
comparatively enlightened, so as, in some degree^ at least, 
to understand their rights — ^to appretiate their injuries — 
and to be, apparently^ prepared to make every efibrt to 
diike off the galling chains, beneath which, through the 
instrumentality of civil and ecclesiastical tyrants, they have, 
for ages, writhed and suffered — at that very moment to 
permit those cruel tyrants to dash the cup of hope from 
their lips — ^to persecute, imprison, or destroy those noble 
spirits that risked their own lives, in an attempt to deliver 
His creatures, and their fellow men from oppression, and 
to promote the cause of virtue and happiness? Questions 
sucn as these this Book of Nature (" the Bible" of the Deist) 
cannot answer to our satisfaction; nor can it, under any 
circumstances, without the interpreting aid of Revelation, 
lead us to see, or believe, that every thing is under the 
government and direction of one infinitely wise, powerful, 
and benevolent Being. So far from it, this belief, whether 
we draw our conclusions from past experience, or from the 

S resent state of things, we should rather infer, as, indeed, 
as generally been inferred, that, at the best, the whole was 
under the government of two opposing powers or Deities : 
the one good and well-intentioned, but, comparatively, 
impotent; the other evil, cruel, and malignant, but trium- 
phant in his designs, and, in fact, omnipotent : the former 
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Seeking, but in yain^ the happiness of created beings ; the 
latter too successfully opposing his benign intentions; 
delighting in human degradation and misery^ and spattering 
around, as it were for his sport and satisfaction, the arrows 
of death and the firebrands of destrucMon* From the Book 
of Nature we must either conclude this, or else that the 
whole was the mere effect of chance, and that it exists 
altogether without order, object, design, or goyernment. 
How truly thankful, then, ought toe to oe, who are not left 
to this obscure and mysterious Book of Nature, in order to 
guide us through the mazy paths of perplexity and darkness ; 
but, by the aid of the volume of Revelation, are enabled to 
trace the whole — to understand the mighty scheme — to see 
the plans of providence in their commencement — to trace 
them in their progress — and to perceive their ultimate 
accomplishment and destination* Bi^t in speaking thus 
figuratively of the volume of Revelation, as opposed to the 
volume of Nature, let it not be imagined that we fall into 
the common error of supposing that ti^e Bible is, what it is 
generally termed, the "word of God;" that is, a book 
divinely inspired, and written, as it were, by the hand of 
God : on the contrary, it is evident that the volume now 
called the Bible was written without the aid of inspiration, by 
various men, at various times, and under the several different, 
forms of history, poetry, prophecy, biography, letters, 8cc. 
Still, although not itself a Revelation, yet it contains a 
history of the successive Revelations which God has made 
to man; and, consequently, it is with that view that we now 
introduce the booK» It contains, at once, the most 
enlightened and the most authentic views of the Divine 
Government, and of the designs and intentions of the Deity, 
throughout the whole. In this book, then, we learn that 
every thing is under his divine superintendence and direc- 
tion; that what we call good and evil are only and equally 
his instruments to accomplish his wise and gracious pur- 
poses ; that all which now, to our limited understanding, 
appears dark and mysterious, will, in the end, be made 
clear and intelligible ; and that every event, however the 
mode of its operation may elude our present inquiry, is 
intended to promote, and will ultimately accomplish, the 
collective happiness of the whole human race. In this book 
the past and tne present state of things, in the moral world, 
are represented as " the mystery of God" — it is, perhaps, 
beyond our finite comprehension ; but we are also assured 
that it shall not always remain thus, but that "Me mystery 
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of God" shall be finished. '* / was envious" (says the 
psalmist) " at the foolish, when I saw the prosperity of the 
" vncked : when I sought to know this, it was too painful for 

me ; until I went into the sanctuary of God then understood 

I their end." (P8.73.) 

The powers^ which have tyrannized over mankind, are^in 
the scriptures, uniformly described under the figure of Beasts : 
— beasts of prey, which shall ultimately be destroyed. Th^ 
time, we are told, shall come when " the thrones shall be cast 
" down, and the dominion, and the greatness of the dominion, 
" under the whole heaven, shall be given to the saints of the 
**Most High;" — not to the hypocritical and canting saints 
of the present day; but to the truly wise, virtuous, and 
good — ^when ** he that Mlleth with the sword, shall be killed by 

the sword: he that leadeth into captivity, shall go into cap" 

tivity :" and this righteous retribution is called " the faith and 

patience of the saints" To the present dark days of misery 
and oppression, shall succeed, we are assured, a period of 
joy, of peace, and righteous government; a new order of 
things, under which men *' shcUl beat their swords into plough^- 
" sluires, arid their spears into pruning hooks, and shall learn 
** war no more; when every man shall sit down under his own 
" vine, and his own jig tree, and none shall make him afraid" 
Why then all the cant, which we daily hear, of loyalty to 
legitimate monarchs, and devotion to established govern- 
ments, when, according to those sacred writings — which the 
defenders of these men and their institutions, themselves 
profess to call the revealed word of God — ^he has doomed 
their ultimate destruction ; and when they are represented 
in that book, under the semblance of wild and ravenous 
beasts, which, although endured by man, and tolerated by 
God, whilst the earth is in a savage and uncultivated state, 
yet have always, in the natural world, as the scriptures 
teach us to expect they will in the moral world, retreated 
and fled before the progress of civilization, knowledge, and 
true wisdom? Directed by this light, and supported by 
these hopes, the Christian is consoled in trouble — comforted 
in adversity — and enabled to look through those dark 
clouds, impenetrable to every other eye, which seem to cast 
trouble and uncertainty around. Lifting up his heart in 
love, admiration, and gratitude, to his heavenly Father, he 
is prepared to exclaim, with the poet, 

" I cannot go 
Where universal love not smiles around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns, 
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From teefuing evU still edtscing good — 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression.*' 

The Bible, we have said, is a history of the Divine Govern- 
ment — of the dealings of God with his creature ipan; by- 
means of the revelations therein described, which he has, 
at various times, made to him, he lifts up, as it were, the 
curtain, and gives us some insight into the vast machinery 
which would otherwise be impervious to our view. From 
what we there learn of his government, we may infer how he 
will act, with what views, and upon what principles, upon 
similar occasions, even in our own times. When Nebuchad- 
nezzar was stricken with madness, we are told, in the 
scriptures, that it was as a punishment from God for his 
impiety and pride. When a king not a hundred years 
since, was stricken with a similar calamity, it was imputed, 
by the professors of religion, to natural causes; and the 
subject of it was almost idolized for his misfortune, and 
represented as the fit object of the deepest sympathy of his 
people. But if that king had, in fact, been a shedder of 
Human blood — if he had proved himself an inveterate 
enemy to liberty, and bitterly hostile to the improvement 
and happiness of man — if he had joined himself with the 
oppressor, and used all his power to su^ort what God had 
threatened to destroy — should we not, m such a case, from 
the example of scripture, be justified in pronouncing this, 
as in the case of Nebuchadnezzar, to be a visitation, arising 
fi'om the righteous judgment of God? To give another 
instance : — Cyrus is declared to have been raised up by the 
Almighty, as an instrument to accomplish his purposes ; 
whilst Napoleon was considered as a tyrant of his own 
creation, instead of being regarded as an instrument to fulfil 
the designs of Deity. But if we have reason to believe, as 
a study of the scriptures would lead us to do, that it is the 
same God who directs and governs all things now, as he did 
then, we must conclude that all these events stand precisely 
on the same ground, and admit of a similar interpretation. 

To proceed further, we collect, from the scriptures^ that 
the Deity, for the accomplishment of his wise purposes, 
and particularly in order to punish other guilty nations, 
raises some nations to great power, and bestows upon them 
important and distinguishing privileges ; but that, when these 
have accomplished his purposes, and having become vain 
and lifted up, abuse their power and privileges, he, as sud- 
denly, casts them down — exalting others to punish them in 
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their turn, and to shew their utter insignificence. This* 
was his course in days of oldj and, his government being 
still the same, may we not reasonably, and even necessarily, 
infer that he contmues to direct the moral government of 
the world upon precisely the same principles, in the present 
day ? That every nation, therefore, which has abused its 
privileges and its power, in enslaving odaers, will become 
subject to the same righteous retribution; and, in its tum» 
be enslaved, and finally destroyed from the face of the 
earth 1 If this be the just inference, what, it may be asked, 
are we to expect will be the fate of our own country — Ablest 
as we have been, above all the nations of the earth, 
with light, with liberty, and prosperity: — whilst it is a 
fact, too palpable to be denied, that we have corrupted; 
oppressed, and enslaved every other people, over whom we 
have gained dominion — and, when it is equally a fact, that, 
for the last quarter of a century, we have been openly 
leagued with despots, civil and ecclesiastical, in order to 
destroy the rising liberties of mankind; to preserve or 
restore the despotism of kings and priests ; to re-establish 
the holy inquisition; and above all, to maintain the power of 
antichrist, of the city set upon seven hills, against which, also, 
and equally against all those who openly or covertly espouse 
her cause, the Deity has, unequivocally, denounced punish-* 
ment and destruction — if we, as a nation, have done these 
things, making ourselves parties, and active parties too, with 
the corrupters and oppressors of mankind, what excuse have 
we ? Or what plea can we put in, that we should escape the 
righteous judgment of God — or that we should not rather 
expect even a more signal and dreadful retribution in our 
turn? The least that we could look for being that we 
should be enslaved and manacled with those same chains 
which we have so eagerly endeavoured to cast around, and 
to rivet on others. Much do we fear, indeed, that this 
must be eventually our lot; and that, too late, we shall find, 
with Macbeth, that 

^^ In these cases 
We still have judgment here. That we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. Even-handed Justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice, 
To our own lips." 

May our fears prove groundless ! May our beloved 
country, before it be too late, see its error; and, like 
Nineveh of old, repent in sackcloth and ashes ! May it, 
like that wicked and devoted city, *' cry mightily unto God 
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and turn every one from his evil way, and from the violence 
that is on their heads; for who can tell Imi that God will 
" turn from his fierce anger, dnd ye perish not ? " If, fellow- 
countrymen ! ye thus act, the same God, who, in his 
mercy, spared Nineveh, may also spare you; but, if ye 

Sersist in the iniquity of your doings, tnen slarery . and 
estruction, as a righteous retribution, must inevitably be 
your lot ! 

We have been thus diffuse and general in our preliminary 
remarks, because this Review is not intended to record 
merely the passing events of the day, which any one may 
gather from the daily newspapers — nor yet written with a 
view merely to the present times: our objects being to 
mark the signs of the times, in order to enable the Christian 
properly to estimate the period in which he lives ; to point 
out the tendency of different events, as elucidating the 
plans of the Divine Government, in the destruction of all 
antichristian power; and in preparing for the approach of 
that glorious kingdom of peace and righteousness, which 
God nas promised to set up, in the latter days, upon the 
vast and mighty ruins of all those beast-like powers, that 
have so long ruled over, and oppressed, the children of men. 
If we, at this time, cast our eyes over Europe, the prospect 
is truly appalling: society seems reverting back to the 
darkness of the middle ages, when kings and priests were 
every thing, and the people nothing. Two questiojis 
naturally arise from this survey. Is man for ever destined 
to be the sport and prey of perjured kings and blood- 
thirsty, avaricious priests ? Are tnere no means by which 
we can pierce through the dark clouds of. ignorance, 
oppression, and cruelty — by which the world is now sur- 
rounded ? It is to the Bible alone that we can look for an 
explanation of these difficulties ; the prophetic parts of that 
volume foretell all the events of strikmg importance, which 
are to take place in the world, previous to the establishment 
of the kingdom of the Messiah. We know, indeed, that 
much doubt has been thrown on this hypothesis, by the 
many mistaken views which the interpreters of prophecy 
have taken on the subject; but this, we feel, ougnt not to 
discourage future inquiries, which, if judiciously conducted 
may be important in themselves, ^nd valuable in their appli- 
cation. A respected friend of ours, who has paid consideraole 
attention to the subject of prophecy, has furnished us with some 
observations, which, whilst not absolutely adopting them as 
our own, we shall insert, becaube they appear to us to be both 
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ingenious and plausible. There can be little doubt, says our 
friend, but that modem commentators have been perfectly 
correct in appJyin^ that part of the book of Revelations to 
France, wherein it is said ** and the same hour there was a great 
earthquake, and the tenth part of the city fell; and in the 
earthquake there were slain of men** (or, as it should be 
translated, names of men) " seven thousand; and the remnant 
" were affrighted, and gave ^lory to the God of heaven.** 
(Rev, xi. 13.) This application of the passage receives 
considerable support from the circumstance, that most of 
the men who have written on the subject, however various 
might be their views on other inatters, have agreed in this : 
some have even predicted the time of its fulfilment a century 
before the event itself took place. 

Dr. Goodwin, in 1639, eupBlies the" tenth part of the dty** 
to France, saying, that '* this figurative earthquake, though 
" happening only tn one country, may extend its effect to others, 
" 50 that a great shaking of states, as well political as ecclesiastic, 
^may he intended*** Jurieu, a Frenchman, in a work 
pubfislied in 1686, says, ** Now what is this tenth part of this 
" city ? In my opinion we cannot doubt but that it is France!* 
And Mr. Fleming, who wrote in the year 1701, predicts that 
'' before the year 1794, some great event would happen in 
** France f* and, " that the French monarchy, after it had 
" scorched others, will itself consume by doing so** With this 
view of the case, it woyld appear to follow that the mistakes 
which have been made, as to the detail of this subject, do 
not affect its general applicability to that event — so impor- 
tant in itself, and in its consequences — the French 
Revolution. ()ne of the chief mistakes whicb has been 
made, has consisted in a misunderstanding of the immedi* 
ately succeeding passage, (verse HO " The second woe is 
**past; and, behold, the third woe cometh quickly,'* It having 
been inferred that the French Revolution had been com* 
pleted at the time of the destruction of the monarchy, 
aristocracy, and priesthood; and that another ^succeeding 
** woe '* was now immediately to follow. But this arises 
from an ignorance of prophetic language; a series of events 
being regarded as completed, even at their very commence* 
meiit, on theground that, God having begun the work, the end 
is certain. The greatness of the event too, and the sanguine 
wishes of many individuals, led them to overlook several 
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▼ery importaat points^ connected with the subject. First, 
they have confined the effects of the earthquake to France, 
and supposed them to end in the Revolution which took 
place in that country ; whereas an earthquake i^ not confined 
to the place where it begins; nor can it be considered as 
over, whilst any of its undulations continue. This being 
ihe case, we must refer all those changes and revolutionary 
movements, which have agitated, or continue to agitate, 
Naples, Italy, Spain, Greece^ South America, and other parts 
of the world, to that earthquake, and regard them as forming 
a part of the same. Secondly, they have supposed the 
earthquake would, at once, completely destroy the French 
monarchy and its dignitaries; whereas it appears only to 
have indicated the destruction of a portion ot them, and the 
shaking the foundation of the whole. Nor, as we have 
observed, are its effects confined to France; though beginning 
there, its undulations extend to all the ten kingdoms of the 
Beast; or, the whole of that part of Europe^ which consti* 
tuted the Western Roman Empire^ or antichrist, among 
which the French Revolution occasioned the actual destruc- 
tion of many titles and dignities, and shook the foundation 
of them all. Thirdly, commentators have taken it for 
granted that the early events of the Revolution in France, 
formed) the end of " the second woe;^* whereas there are ttioo 
important events that must take plac6 before the conclusion 
of that wofe ; which, at that time, were not accomplished, 
but which have since been most remarkably so. Thus, for 
instance, it is said^ at the conclusion of the verse, '' and the 
** remnant were affrighted^ and gave glory to the God of 
" heaven** This remnant was supposed to mean the emigrant 
nobility, and the priests, who escaped that destruction which, 
in this instance, fell upon the dignitaries in church and 
state. But this may be shewn to be too limited an applica* 
tion of the passage. The earthquake, though be^nning 
in France, (" the tenth part of tli£ dty ") is yet descrioed as 
extending itself through the iphole of " that great city — 
" Babylon." This remnant, therefore, must mean all those 
titled mortals, not in France merely, but throughout Europe, 
who escaped destruction from the effects of die Revolution. 
Till the end of the revolutionary war, however, there is no 
instance recorded, of their doing any thing which could, 
as a public event, be denominated " giving glory to the God of 
"heaven*' Nor could, indeed, the remnant, with propriety, 
be ascertained or designated, till the revolutionary war had 
ceased. Immediately after its conclusion, we have a most 



extraOTdintitiy ftilfllmeht of this prophecy, in the establiBh-* 
ment of the Holy Alliance — ^a union of the monarch^ 
of Europe — dridently resulting froiin the affright and alarm 
they had experienced at the events and principles of the 
French Rerolution: under these salutary feelings of terror, 
they appear disposed to ** give glory to God;*' how far they 
Were, however, from real repentance, and how little disposed 
to submit to the righteous government of God, and to take 
warning frota the first manifestation of his wrath, may be 
testified by a reference to the treaty upcto which tiiiis Holy 
Alliance is founded; and particularly by a reference to the 
acts by which that alliance has been aistmguished. It may 
be curious, at this time, to refer the reader back to an vkase or 
edict of one of the riiost potent of these monarchs, announcing 
l3ie establishment of this alliance. 

" By the Grace of God, We, Alexander the First, Emperor and Autocrat 
of all the Russians, &c. hereby make known :— As we have seen, from expc" 
riencCy and from the unhappy consequences that have resulted to the whole 
world,' theit the course of the political felAtions in Europe, between the ' 
Powers, hta not been founded on t^ose true prinoiples vpon which the wMim ■ 
qf'Godj in his Rgv^latiom, has. founded the peace and prosperity of nations^ 

"We have> consequently, in conjunction with their Majesties, the 
Emperor of Austria, Francis the First, and the King of Prussia, Frederick 
William, proceeded to form an alliance between us, (to which the other 
Christian Powers are invited to accede) in which we redproeaUy engage^ 
both between ourselves and in respect pf oui subjects, to adopt, as the sole* 
means to attain this end, the principles drawn from the words and doctrine 
of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, who preaches not to live in enmity and hatred, 
but in peace mid love. We hope and implore the blessing of the Most High. 
May tidsftr^c^ union be confirmed between all the powers, for their general 
good; and, deterred by the union of all the rest, may no one dare to iall off 
from it. We accordingly subjoin a copy of this union, ordering it to be 
made generally known, and read in all the churches. 

"ALEXANDER;' 
** St. Petersburgh, on the day of the birth of the Saviour, «5th Dec. 1812." 
\Tke origitud » signed ^ his hnferiel Majesty's own hand.'] 

How far these atiti-christian princes hare shewn their sin- 
cerity, or acted up to their professed principles of peace and 
love, let Naples — let Sardinia — let France, 8tc. demonstrate. 
It is, we may observe in passing, a remarkable fact, and 
worthy of being held in remembrance, that there has 
scarcely ever existed an institution or combination, directed 
against the liberties and happiness of man, that has not 
assumed the title of holy. Thus we have his holiness the 
pope ! the holy catholic church ! the Ao/?/ crusades ! the holy 
inquisition! the holy Order of Jesuits! and last, though not 
the least in iniquity, the Holy Alliance ! — Impious blasphemy ! 
Cruel mockery ! Are there no thunderbolts in the stores of 
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leavmi^ to bbst th^se men, who, not oo&t«it with bniUtag 
tjieir greatness <mi oppressicHi and -misery, use; reUgian m a 
^loak for their designs — ^preach peace and /one, in <Mder to 
estab^sh discord and coniusion — ^and call themselT^s hofy, 
the more e£Pectually to aid their unholy and impious 
machinations! Wim great propriety do the scriptures 
represent such men, and such institutions, under the figure 
c^wild beasts! It has been said, however, that there is 
another event, which must take place before the xcondi^oe 
is ended; which event is described as being the rising 
up of another Beast, which should, in part, restore the 
^vemments that had been shaken ; and make an 
unage to the Beast which had been woiuided indeed, but 
not destroyed; though that Beast must wholly cease to 
exist before the sounding of the seventh trtimpet, and the 
opening of the third woe, under which the seven vials of the 
wrath of God are to be poured out without mixture — ^when 
not only the first Beast, and its image, but all who have, 
directly pr indirectly, ^ven their support to either will be 
destroyed. (See Rev. xiv. 9, 10, 11.) 

Let us now, therefore, see whether recent events justify 
us in supposing that this part of the prophecy is fulfilled, 
or began to be fulfilled; for, at the conclusion of this, we 
may expect the cop[imencement of the third woe> which is 
to be the harbinger of more dreadiul calamities to Europe, 
the kingdom of the Beast, than any that has before been 
experienced, though it will end in the destruction of all the 
tyrannical powers, and introduce a system of righteous 
government, denominated the kingdom of God and his Christ. 
Revelations xiii. 11, begins by saying ** Atid I beheld 
another Beast coming up out of the earth; and he had two 
horns, like a lamb; and he spake as a dragon.**- In the 
symbolical language of this book, a Beast always denotes 
tyrannical government; the sea — the tumult and com- 
motions of nations; the heavens — the supreme powers, civil 
or ecclesiastical ; the earth — ^the common people — whilst a 
horn is the emblem of power. With the aid of these brief 
explications, it has been suggested that we can find the 
clear explanation of this prophecy. The Beast here spoken 
of, which did not exist at the time of the French Revolution, 
but evidently rose out of it, may be taken as fulfilled in the 
** Holy Alliance;** it came up oat of the earth — ^that is, it 
originally derived its power from the common people. It is 
well known Uiat the monarchs, members of this alliance, 
were all at the mercy of France, and must have still con- 
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trailed ftid^eet loHne itiiiMBee of ^^A-wwet, Imt to the 
people; who-Hransed by their own suneruigSy and by die 
deliisiye ho^s held out by the eoTeremis.of aiBeUomtixig 
their condition; and their promiaea of political conatilur 
ticAa, if they w<mld oome forth, and support their thfonea— 
saved them from ruin, and raised them to that power which 
they now so wickedly abuae. Thua, then» we see that the 
Hofy Alliance arose out of the earth. But " it has two harm. 
'' like €L' lamb" The pow^r it exercised was founded on the 

{^rofiBssion it made, ot having only for its object the cause of 
iberty and social order* In all its proclamations, from 1813. 
to 1816, it appeared, indeed, like a lamb; but the ev^nt has. 
proved that it was a wolf in sheep's clothing. Though it 
bore at first, indeed, the harmless " horns qf' the lamb " it 
now speaks terrifically " hke a dragom" Notwithstanding 
its peaceable profession, and its often repeated pron^ises to 
govern by the principles of the gospel, no sooner does any 
nation attempt to reform its institutions, and make them 
approximate, however remotely, to those very principles, 
than forth starts this Beast of prey from its den, and, under 
the most peaceable profession, speaks, indeed, in its con- 
duct, like a dragon. This, in the past, the conduct of the 
IZofy Alliance towards Naples, in France, &c. may sufficiently 
testify; whilst their conduct, in the Congress at Verona, 
for the purpose of crushing the newly-established liberties 
of Spain and of Portugal, shews them still determined 
to act upon the same principles. Thus far, it would appear, 
that the picture is complete, and every feature ot the- 
prophecy applicable* In verse 12, it is said of this second 
Beast, " and he exerciseth aU the power of the Jirst Beast, 
before him/' (that is, universal dominion) " and causeth^ 
the earth, and them which dwell therein, to worship the 
[first Beast, whose dmdly wound was healed" The two 
following verses appear, to the inquirer, to be merely an 
amplification of the same chain of circumstances; thus in 
the fourteenth verse, the prophecy says " and (he) deceiveth 
them that dwell on the earth, by those miracles which he had 
power to do, in the sight of the. Beast; saying to them thkt 
they should make an image to the Beast which had the 
WOUND BY A swoBO, AND DID LIVE." This part 
appears to predict that this Beast (the JE/o/y Alliance) should, 
by the extraordinary power it possesses, be abel to compel 
the different nations to pay obedience to what remained of 
the oppressive power.of their different beast-like governments, 
which, although totmnded by the sword of revolution, yel 
lived. The various treaties they have entered into, for the 
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fnatpfm €ft svfipafiiia^ what ih^ call tlie ftaered compact, 
tttid the Mcitritjf of thiones, (EKftfficicntly ex^riam this part 
of the prophecy. (See Ps. ii. 1, 2, 3, 4.) 

B«it they are aUd to command that oH inuige be nuide to 
the Beast, somewhat resembling the late tyrannical govern-* 
ment, which had been nearly^ bat not wholly, destroyed by 
the sword of France. Is not this, it may be asked, most 
literally and lamentably fulfilled; in the commands issued by 
the Holy Alliance, to every niition that has changed, or 
istttempted to change, its system of government, tiiat they 
should renounce such immediately, and restore ike ancient 
figime; threatening that, in the event of disobedience to 
their holy command, they would destroy their country by 
ftire and sword? Did they not retain their combined armies 
in France, till such an image of the Beast was made and 
set up? Is not Naples and Sardinia, occupied by their 
tro<!fp8, till such an order of things be reestablished? And 
have they riot, at this very tiilie, met at Verona, in order to 
issue their decrees to the people of Spain and Portugal, 
that they shall abolish their free constitutions, and, ^y 
restoring " the absolute king** and the power of the priests, 
make **aii image to the Beast** in its stead? Is it not, also, 
a most striking and remarkable circumstance, that in those 
countries ^here this image of the Beast is already erected, 
it could hot sustain itself for a day or a month, but fbr 
the assistance of some external power. The next verse 
(the 16th) clears up this difficulty; for we there read that 
** he** (the Beast, or Holy Alliance) ** had power,** not only 
to cause the itnage to be made, but, " to give life unto the 
image of the Beast, that the image of the Seast should both 
speak and cause that as many as wou/d not worship the image 
of the Beast should be kilted.** In illustration of this we 
have been referred to the recent conduct of France towards 
Spain, . and the kind of interference exercised by the Holy 
Alliance on this subject; an interference which has been 
well described in the official journal of the French govern- 
ment, the Moniteur. "After the indecision which so many 
** bpposite opinions must have every where produced, we 
'* should find a solid basis for new conjectures, in the 
*- assurance, that France has occupied, at the congress of 
** Verona, the place which belongs to her among the mo- 
** narchies of Europe'; and that the continental powers leave 
** to her the end and termination of the affairs of Spain, with 
•^ the intention of concurring with all their force in such plans 
'* of execution as France shall be in a situation to adopt."" 
Here we see this second Beast (the Holy Alliance) exercising 
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fdl th^ powers of th« first Beast; receiviBg into, or rejecting 
from, toe monarchical association every nation, according 
as they do or do not erect an image to the Beast, by tiM 
restoration of their former tyrannies. France, listning to 
their bidding, ha» done, this; she is, therefore, admitted 
into her place at the congress of Verona ; and this HiJjf 
Alliance, has ^ven her leave to act against Spain at her good 
pleasure. Weak, distracted, and powerless in itself, her 
present government^ only derives life from this Ao/y associa*- 
tion; it is they who cause and enable her to epeak: and it 
will be by the aid of their permission and assistance, giving 
tx> her " the place which bdongs to her among the moHmrekiei 
" of Europe,*^ that she will be enabled to pursue to destmc- 
t^ion those who oppose her, probably succeeding in restoring 
the ancient despotism of Spain, thus " eenmng that as nrnnf 
*' as woiUd not worship the image of the Beast shomld be kiUed.** 
Thus, according to this prophecy, may they go on, till the 
whole of Europe shall have adopted one common system of 
oppression and of priestcraft, thereby making their mviem'- 
ments an image of that Beast, which had had a woumt by the 
sword, indeed, but which still did live. Many may suppose 
that Epffland will be excepted, but there would appear 
ground for a contrary opinion. There are many caused 
operating to impovensh this country; to break its proud 
spirit, and induce it patiently to submit to a military des- 
potism. There can be very little doubt, but that the Alien 
bill in time of peace, and many other restrictions laid on 
the liberties of this country, by Castlereagh and his co- 
adjutors, were in compliance with the suggestions or dictation 
of the Holj/ Alliance, and with a view to the ultimately en* 
slaving this nation; when, after we too have made < our 
government an image of the Beast, we may be regarded as, 
like France, fitted to " take the place which belongs to w$, 
*' among the monarchies cf Europe,'^ This is a feartul pros^ 
pect! Let us hope then that this dreadful state of things 
may not be of long duration. With a view to the ascer- 
taining this point, let us see if in this prophecy there be 
any clue, by which we may discover the duration of the woe 
in question. In the 18th verse it is said, *' Here is wisdom^ 
** let him that hath understanding count the number'' (or sa;^ 
the duration) "of the Beast, for. it is the rmmber of a mmiy 
*' and his number ' (duration) *' is six hundred three score and 
\* wcJ* When, events foretold have had their fulfilment we 
liave the evidence of facts ; but before that time we must 
exercise our judgment, and from the most reasonable con- 
jectures, leaving it to time to refute or establish our opinion. 
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Oiir friend hazards a conjectiire in explanation of this 
▼eroe, suggesting that the number of the Beast describes 
the time it shali iiave existence; and that its being the 
number of a man implies that its existence shall depend 
upon the life of one man, at whose death it also shall expire. 
It remains then- to ascertain what space of time is designed, 
aad it has been suggested that 666 weeks are intended ; 
which, from the date of the commencement of the Holy 
Alliance will expire between October and December 1828. 
Dtmbitz, a oeleorated writer on prophecy, says, that ** the 
"terms . of days and years must ke detenmned oy the drcum^ 
stances andmtent of the writer:^* and again, that they " may, 
m the symbolic styk, signify any portion of time, provided it 
is a fxed period" Now a week evidently is a fixed period, 
aad it may be argued, that we are iustined in considering 
the number as denoting weeks only, because it is not in the 
nature of things that such a combination of tyrants could 
longer exist; the wonder, indeed, being that it should exist 
so lone: and this opinion is further strengthened by an 
immediately succeeding passage, (ch. 15, v. 2) where the 
writer, describing more happy times, sees, as " standing on 
a sea of glass " those that had '^gotten the victory over the 
Beast, aim her image, and over the number of his tiame;" that 
Es^ who had not only outlived the duration of the second 
Beast, who is not even here mentioned, it having been 
hmg extinct, but who had also overcome every other 
beastly power with all their appendages. That the Holy 
Alliance depends for its prosperity, and even for its 
existence, upon one man no one can entertain a doubt; that 
man is the Emperor Alexander — the head and support of 
this bea9t4ike association: and as, in a despotic govern- 
ment, like that of Russia, every thing depenas on the will 
of the reigning despot, nothing is more probable, than that 
his successor would adopt a new line of policy, and dissolve 
this Holy Alliance ; the breaking up of which might then be 
considered as terminating the " second woe." This alliance 
arose out o! the French revolution--^it is the last dreadful 
undulation of that earthauake which shook the world ; when 
it has ceased, at lengtn, " Behold the third woe comet h 
** quickly " It is, at any rate, probable, that, whenever the 
Holy Alliance is broken up, tne concealed jealousies, the 
smothefed sense of injuries, the latent ambitions of the 
various powers and governments of which it is composed, 
will break out with the greater force from having been so 
long repressed; and that wars will occur of the most san- 
guinary nature, between the formerly allied monarchs, whose 
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enmity against each other will be the more fnrioBs because 
so long concealed* Thus it is highly probable, that wheil 
those nations who have been so. long enslaved by this 
oppressive Beast, see its images, or members, thus engaged 
in conflict with each other, they will make a fresh struggle to 
throw off the fetters of despotism, and then revomtions 
throughout Europe may be the inevitable result. This, it ia 
said^ appears to be the natural consequence of the breakmg 
up of the Holy Alliance. What follows we need not' now 
attempt to enlace upon. Under the third woe, or seventh 
trumpet, will, it is represented, take place *' the paurnig 
*' out of the seven viab" which are indicative of more severe 
calamities, than have ever before been experienced by man ; 
calamities which, in this account, are emphatically called 
*' viah of the wrath of God" Babylon the Great is then 
finally brought to judgment before God, and her destruction 
determined on; thereby finishing what, to the understanding, 
of short-sighted mortals, is caUed " the mystery of God, ' 
bydestroymg those who had destroyed the earth, and by 
the introduction of a system of everlasting peace and 
universal benevolence — a state of things wherein will be 
fulfilled the words uttered " by the great voices in heaven,'^ 
which were heard by the writer of the Apocalypse exclaiming 
" The kingdoms of this world are became the kingdoms <fouf 
" Lord, and of his Messiah, and he shall rdgn for ever 
*' and ever" 

Thus far the suggestions of our friend; which, however 
various may be the opinions entertained as to the applica- 
tion of prophecy, we do not hesitate strop^ly to recommend 
to the serious consideration of the Christian: if mistaken 
in the appropriation of individual passages to particular 
facts — or if deemed so by our readers — ^the principles and 
general line of argument here suggested cannot, if properly 
attended to, but prove beneficial. 

Again, before concluding, we would observe, that our 
object in this Review, is not merely to record the passing 
events of the day; but, if possible, to discover and convey 
to the Christian every circumstance that marks the directr 
ing finger of God in the government of the world; to shew 
how he ought to deport himself, lest he join in sup-> 
porting what God has aetermined to destroy; and that thus 
seeing the work to be of God, he may feel his mind at ease 
under the most perplexing circumstances, well knowing 
that his interest is in " the Master of the storm/' «^d con-* 
fiding and rejoicing in the thought that. though impiety and 
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oppression may, for wise objects, be for a time permitted 
yet that the '* Lord God omny^oteni reigfiethJ* 

This being our object, we have given these free remarks 
in our first Essay, rather as materials for thinking than 
as having any ei^press view to the explaining of prophecy, 
according to any peculiar views of our own; our object 
being to find some clue, as it were, by which to guide 
our steps, when all besides are lost or bewildered; — ' 
some point to which we may direct our aim; some principle 
by which we may try men as they appear, and compare 
events as they arise ; something, in short, which may sup- 
port and comfort — ^by inducing within us a firm reliance 
upon our heavenly Father — ^whose awful judgments are now 
so visibly displayed upon the earth; and by means of which 
we may learn to put our trust and confidence in Him alone — 
attendmg to the emphatic exhortations of the prophet, and 
never surely were they more directly applicable. (Jer. ix. 
23, 24) " 1%U8 saith the Lord: let not the wise man glory in 
*' his wisdom; neither let the mighty man glory in his might: 
" let not the rich man glory in his riches ; but let him 
*'that ghrieth, glory in THIS^ that he understandeth and 
" knoweth Me, that I am the Lord, which exerciseth loving- 
*' kindness, judgment, and righteousness in the earth: for in 
*' these things 1 delight, saith the Lord.'* 
Deoember 5, 1822. 
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It is now a well-known position, laid down by the judges, that Christianity 
is "jw* and parcel of the taw of the Imid/* Jesus, were he again alive, amid 
lawyers and parsons, judges and bishops, patrons and placemen, peers 
and princes, admirals and generals, kings and emperors, all of whom are 
^^ parts and parcels** of his church, could no longer say, ^^ My lungdom ii not 
(f this world!* 

" The Sketch-book, by Geoffiy Crayon,^ thus describes one of John Bull's 
families at his parish churdi. '^The old gentleman was the only one really 
*^ attentive to the service. He took the whole burthen of family devotion 
'' upon himself; standing bolt upright and uttering the responses with a 
*^ loud voice that might be heard all over the church. It was evident that 
*' he was one of those thorough church and king men, who connect the idea 
^ of devotion and loyal^; who consider the Deity some how or other of the 
*' government party, and religion *a very excellent tort of thing that ought to 
<' be countenanced and kept vp*** 

Deo et Carolo is the dedicatory inscription of a pile of alms-houses 
situated on Richmond Hill — ^^ To God and Charles^ the Second! 

" For God, the King, and the People l" is the absurd and blasphemous 
motto lately taken by a weekly newspaper remarkable for its scurriLty, and 
its want of every correct principle. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FREE- 

THINKIN6 CHRISTIANS' REGISTER. 

Is there a cause, to which the grateful heart 

Would all its noblest energy impart; 

For whose success its highest wish would rise. 

And every thiob beat full in sacrifice? 

There is 1 The sacred cause of Christian Truth 

Inspires the breast with all the wannth of youth : 

Calls forth the thought, mature in vigour's prime; 

Bids meekness lift its eye to deeds sublime; 

Zeal's ardent impulse animates with love, 

And prompts the deeds which knowledge must approve. 

Whilst Infidelity, with murky wing, 

Bloods o'er the abyss, which no pellucid spring 

(Brightened by sacred wisdom's radient gleam) 

E'er or refines, or cheers, with crystal stream; 

While Priestcraft levels with the senseless dod-^ 

The noblest work of the Creator — God; 

Enslaves the mind to hold its despot sway, 

And guards its throne fromiree-inquiiy's ray 

By Persecution's frown and flaming sword — 

The vengeful sceptre of the self-made Lcfrd; 

Whilst error, void of truth's divine impress, 

Boldly assumes her name in gulseful dress;— 

Despoils her beauty with deceitful show. 

And wounds her honour with a secret blow. 

Champions of truth — and friends of human kind I 

We hail your labours with enraptured mind. 

Arrayed in all the armour truth bestows. 

We hail your triumphs o'er her deadliest foes ! 

No flaming pile shall mark your conquering way — 

No blood-stained sword bespeak the victor's sway — ; 

No human laws shall subjugate the mind — 

No compromise the mental vision blind — 

No double sense, or double tongue betray 

The young inquirer from "the narrow way;" 

No hollow candour leaded in virtue's cause. 

The base contemner pf her holy laws; 

No interest blend with Jesus' heavenly throne, 

The baneful iuffaienoe of an earthly one; 
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Nor all the pomp wfaidi glares at Mammoii's sbriDe, 

Be deemed an offering, or a rite divine. 

Though faithful, mild ; and candid, though severe ; 

By reason strong— and testimony dear — 

Deceit no robe—-hypocrisy no shade-— 

Priestcraft shall ne'er the beams of tiuth evade; 

Prevarication shall confess the smart. 

Which just exposure fixes in her heart; 

And mystery's self retire, abashed to see 

Fair truth arrayed in 1»ight simplicity. 

O glorious cause! — ^true weal of human kind — 

Tis thine to raise and dignify the mind-— 

To guide the passions 'midst the jarring strife — 

The trials, troubles, vrants, and cares of life; 

To point the path where virtue's summits rise — 

Sprung from the earth — but pointing to the skies; 

To bind the sons of men in social love, 

And all the bliss of pure religion prove. 

May He whose wisdom rules this vast machine— 

Guides eveiy movement with a hand unseen — 

From whom all being and all power have flowed — 

Whose love the gracious means of bliss bestowed— 

Deign all your labours to approve and bless. 

And crown your heartfelt wishes with success 1 

CjiANBROOK, Dec. 10, 1822. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notices.— We have received, signed /. N./*Ah Anneerlo the QuuHom, 'IFXy an 
'* ' you OR Ath eist? *'* It appears temperately aod well written. /. N. however ap- 
pearing faUj aware of the danger of circulating atheistical speculations, prndentJy 
enough wishes to transfer to us the responsibility of publishing his views. This, ia 
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afford us materials for an article in replj—«n the Being and Attributes of a God. 

The MASaiAGE Ceremony, and the best means of obtaining relief to dissenters 
from the oppressive effects of the existing law on that subject, will have our early 
attention. 

Simple nnlaboared Poetry, communicating to moral and religions subjects a 
greater force and interest than can be imparted bj any other species of compasitiaa, 
IS always to our taste—such is the first part of <* THE Year," famished by ovr 
correspondent. A poem possessing all the feeling, piety, and moral discrimiiiatioii» 




however, a higher character for poetic description, which we shall venture to 
recommend as suited to *< The Year"—* THb Beligtoiu Apostate'— ^i-^d for this* 
we think we might furnish some hints to our friend. 

■ETHERIItGTON, PRINTER, It, KIK6SGATE STREET. 
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ON RELIGIOUS WORSHIP.— essay ii. 



" What is man? 
Where must he find his Makei'? with what rites 
Adore him? Will he hear, accept, and bless? 
Or does he sit regaidless of his works? 
-— Tis Reyelation satisfies all doubts."— Ctfu^/»er's Tidier Book IL 



npBE object of the present Essay is to take a leview of 
^ the modes of religions worships as eonunanded or 
authonzed by Deity, and which mre alluded to as such m 
the scriptures; contrasting these ytfitix the various cor- 
ruptions and unauthorized species of worship, which, whether 
from ignorance, interest, or &lse views of expediency* have 
been adopted by mankind, under the name of Christian* 
: As best fitted for such a review I shall adopt the mode of 
plain narration; reserving, for future Essays, all argument 
upon any points of difference which may arise. A statement 
made by any individual, whose intentions are &ir and 
honest, must necessarily square with his own views and 
opinions. If the reader, howeyer, should think any 
assertion hereinafter contained untenable, I can only request 
him, in fairness, to suspend his judgment till he shall have 
seen, in the after remarks, how far such assertions Bxe, 
or are not, supported by sound argument, or borne out hf 
sulGcient authority. 

To proceed then to the subject. When the Deity placed 
our first parent in the garden he had prepared for him, t^e 
earliest -lesson which we have recorded, was a command, — 
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which he disobeyed. In the infancy of his intellect it 
would have b^^.^a^ to look for that in)pli^}t Confidence in 
the will of his great Maker, which ages of experience have 
not produced on the minds of his distant ott'spring. The 
lesson taught, therefore, was not by means of any abstract, 
theoretical principle which he could not have understood, 
but by a direction which, bearing reference to his daily food, 
was brought down to the level of his capacity, and appealed 
to his feelings and his wants. 

It is evident indeed that every appeal to the understand- 
ing must, in the first instance, be made through the medium 
of the senses: a principle which will be found to elucidate 
nearly all the modes, recorded in the scriptures, of early 
religious worship. 

Of the sons of Adam the elder was a tiller of the ground, 
and the next born a keeper of sheep. Their worship was 
natural, and adapted, at once, to their capacities and 
circumstances. Cain brought of the fruit of the ground; 
Abel brought of the firstlings of the flock ; and each made 
his offerins: to the Lord. 

In an age immediately succeeding we are told that men first 
began to call upon the riamCj o.r to call themselves by the name 
of the Lord; the altar is erected, and we have frequent 
mstances recorded of sacrifice and burnt offering. Thus of 
Noah we read that he built an altar to the Lord; and 
^ered burnt offerings on the altar, and that the Lonl 
accepted his sacrifice, and blessed Noah* and his %ODAi 
(Gen. viii. 20.) 

"On the subject of sacrifice various opinions have been 
entertained. There were evidently, indeed, sacrifiees 
of different descriptions; some^ as we have seen, were 
bfferings presented to ^e Deity, in acknowledgment of hi^ 
greatness and power, it being peculiarly the custom ci 
Astern countries to express respect and obedience to 
ftiiperiors, by offerings and presents; in some cases the 
thing devoted — that is, made sacred, or sacrificed— was 
consumed by fire; emblematical, it may be, of the inten-» 
tion of the party to purify himself from sin, and lead, 
thenceforward, a life of virtue* Sacrifices, in after ages^ 
were instituted at stated times, for thepurpose of celebrating 
important events; and, in many cases, the thing offered or 
devoted, was eaten with rejoicing and thanksgiving-^— the 
Sacrifice thus becoming, in fact, a feast. This has beeiij 
Homewhat quaintly^ perhaps, but correctly, described by 
Dr. Sykes, as " a kind oj'eatirhg and drinking with Qody as it 
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were di Ms tebki m t^nseqmnct oflm^is^ m sNtfe vfftimA- 
sfi^ip wifkhim, by repentaneet and conf^oii.of rinJ^ t 

One general remark .may. be made, that it was. never iKe 
d^ath or the sufferings of the thing ofiered thiit constituted 
the essence of the sacrifice; in many cases^ indeedr the 
9bje<^t devQted was inanimate, and therefore incapable of 
pain or death. The piety or religious efficacy of sacrifice 
rested in the mind of the individual who made the offering, 
not in anv innate virtue ppssessed by the first fruits of the 
earth, or by the blood of bulls, or goats, or rams. 

Covenants, or as it were conditional agreements, jew 
afterwards described as being made by Deity with Abraham 
and his descendants, throughout what are called — this 
PATRIARCHAL A6RS. Their simple and primitive views of 
the Deity, and of religious worship, are such as might hav^ 
been expected from the people of an early, an ignorant, aod 
an unenlightened period. Their compacts with JehovaJh 
are made in the same form as agreements amongst each 
other; their reverence is manifested by the same tokens 
as marked their respect for the great men of the earth. : *'If 
** God will be with me, and keep me in this way which /.«, 
" and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that 
" / mau come again, to my father's house in peace, then 4fegr// 
*' the , Lord, be my God^'f Such was the language of Jaoptt; 
^nd, " he set np the stone*' on which his head had rested, at 
a.pillar which should be God's house, or a visible t<A^il;Of 
the tindertaking he had given. . : ';► 

Tti3 was then, considered as a religious compact, ot w^Hh 
QS^n^; but what Jacobs in this instance, did before God, wMt 
^ .wje. find on another occasion, equally the token of .ii 
^venant between him and his fellow creature. His fiitber- 
in-law, l<aban, says " Come thou, let m make a c&vemnt, ^/ 
"and thoui and kt it be for a witness between me and th(»; 
" and Jacob took a stone, and set it up for a pillar; and Jaeot 
*\i^md unio his brethren f gather stones; and they took stones, 
** and made an heap, and they did eat there upon the heao; and 
" haban said, this heap is a witness between me and tkee thie 
*'day:'X 



* lu some of the passages of the Old Tesf^ent, a doubt evidently 
remained in the minds of the translators of our received versioni whether a 
feast or a sacrifice wer« intended. Compare the text with the margiivll 
readings^-Gen. xxxi. 54; iStt^iu.ix. 12. See aisp £^Qd. xviii* 12» 

t Geu. :iexnii«^d. 2 Gtn.x9iaa.44* / 
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On another occasion (Gen^ xxxv, 9) we are told that God 
appeared' tbito Jacob again,* and blessed him; and said 
'' The land which I gave unto Abtaham and Isaac mil I give 
unto thee: and to thy children after thee will I give the 
land J' Then also Jacob *' set up a pillar in the place where 

* ** God talked with him — even a pillar of stone; and he poured 
a drink offering thereon, and he poured oil thereon: and 
Jacob called the place where God spake unto him Beth^el, 
the house of GodJ' (See also Jos. iv. 9.) 

This spirit of external observance, not confined to 

'religious matters, appears to have been extended to all the 

occurrences of political, and even of domestic life. It 

remains, more or less, even to this day, the prevailing 

* characteristic of all the oriental nations, except where it 
has been superseded by the introduction of European habits ; 
and it was, besides, the natural offspring of that early age 
of society. 

The Mosaic Institutions were naturally— wisely — 
inevitably indeed — accommodated to this spirit. - TTiey 
suited, in their external forms, the age in which they were 
given, or they never could have gained the objects for 
which they were intended. Still, however, those favoured 

-individuals who received direct communications from the 
Deity, and all who entered into the true spirit of hi's 
WOTsnip, appear, from the very earliest age, to hive entef- 
tained but a mean idea of the intrinsic value of forms and 
ceremonies — of sacrifice and outward ordinances. These 

•were indeed, probably, at the time, given with an avowed 
view to the ignorance, the prejudices, and even the 

* superstition of the people; or, to use the wottls of Jesus on 

* a similar subject, " because of the hardness of their hearts.*' 
One of their prophets (Ezek. xx. ll,'8cc.) in describing the 

' dispensations or the Deity toward the children of Israel, 

* represents him as first ** fdving them statutes, and shtwing 
^^* them his judgments: which, if a man do, he should even live 
^* in them: and then, with a view to their own peculiar 
'and national circumstances, as afterwards "giving them his 

*' sabbaths, to be a sign between him and them, that they might 
*' know that he was the Lord that blessed them;" whilst at 
once the subordinate nature, and the after institution of 

. the forms of their religious worship, are equally asserted 
by the prophet Jeremiah; (Ch. vii. 21 — ^23) who expressly 

« affirms that burnt offerings and sacrifices ' were Tto^, at 
fir»t, commanded their fathers, when they left the land 
of Egypt; the earlier direction of the Deity simply being. 
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tbat th^y ahoiild *^ obey his voice, ' and walk in the wpy 
** that. he Itad commanded them" Principles^ or statutes,' 
like these last, were, however, too pure for the prac- 
tice; and too abstrac.t and mental for the coniprehensiqn> 
of an early, yet corrupted, stage of society. The nations, 
around them were plunged in i^noranc^, superstition, and) 
i.dolatry : the children of Abraham had themselves . been 
degraded by slavery, and contaminated by the example of[ 
their Egyptian masters. Habituated to the errors of 
pHplytheism, it was only by a visible and constant interposi-p^ 
tion of the power of Jehovah, that they were called^ 
Qrigina^lv to the worship of the true God; accusjx)med tq 
behold tne imposing, enticing, and even sensual observancesr 
of an idolatrous worship, it was only by a substitution oi 
forms and ceremonies, purified from crossness, and adapted, 
ill some degree, to the attributes and character of Jehovah,^ 
that their ignorant and wavering minds, constantly prong 
to excess and idolatry, were retained in an obedience to his 
commandments, and an attention to his will. '\ 

. To these ends all the institutions of Moses were directed; 
eveiy public form had its object — every peculiar ceremony 
its design. The sabbath, or day of rest, (m a great measure, 
a political institution) was intended constantly to remind 
them rtiat the God whom they worshipped was, at once, 
the cneator of heaven and earth and the founder of their 
nation, ))y. their deliverance from the slavery of the 
£^gyptians. Their offerings and sacrifices, morning an^ 
evening, and on every great occasion, bespoke the presence 
pf that supreme, benevolent being, from whom they derived 
every blessing.* At the feast of the passover, wnen their 
children, in time to come, said " what is this? " the answer 
they were instructed to give, was " It is the hordes passover s 
*' Jor hy the strength of his hand brought he tcs out of Egypt, 
"from th£ house of bondage.*' f "Hear, O Israeliy is thl^ 
expressive language of Moses, " the Lord our God is one 
"Lord, And these words, which I command thee this day, 
"shall be in thine heart; and thou shalt teach tjiem diligejntjhf 
" unto thy children, and shalt talk of them whpn thou sittest in 
thine, hguse, and when thou walkest by the way; aitd when 
thoH li^st down, and when^, thou risest up,^ And thou shalt 
" bkid them for a sign upon thine hand, a fid they shall be as 
"fretnilets between ihin^ eyes : and thou shalt write tfi^ uppn 
"^ the posts of thine house, and on thy gates/' (Deut, vi,. 4.) »♦ 

i ; . , , . r- ■. . ■ ;. ' ;. — T^ 

* See I^Y, xvi. 29; xjftii. 10-.-^3, and laany other places, f £^. iciii, 14» 
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* The'liiraelites believ^ (hemseWei i ib ibe BiAi of God *)6^ 
'fpeeuHar treasure ahove all people:'* (Ex.xix.S) fd' though **aU 
**ihiidrih was the Lard*s,^' yet they " itere mdo him as a/ri*g- 
'^-d&m of priests, and an holy nation" Jehovah was, in feet« 
l^^rded by them as, at once, their Ood, and their kitig» 
ik temporal ruler. The cause which was too hard for IJiem» 
ifkef mrought, by express pennission, before the Lord. 
Under the pressure of national calamity — ^suffering froin 
fkiuihe; froln drought; from the effects of sin in the rulers 
or the people; or from fear of the swords of their enemies — 
tbey dissembled as a nation, with a common feeling, to 
implore the pardon^ or solicit the protection, of dieir 
inonarch. 

' The tabernacle vfzs regarded -as holy, and to be approached 
with reverence, because Jehovah was there peculiarly pre^ 
sent to his people; hid seat was *' theintrcy teat" and hi» 
dwelling plac^, '* between the cherubim" 
^ Their temple (iii which the ark and tabernacle were 
deposited) was regarded as the house — the residence— * 
the palace of their king, and their God. The priests were 
his attendants, or courtiers; the levites, his officers of 
trervants, sang his praises there continually. The sacrificed 
#ere, in fact, offerings at the footstool of the throne of 
their monarch; the people from all the distant parts* of 
his dominion Assembled there, three times in every year, to 
Worship him, by acknowledging his presence^ and bowing 
before iiis visible throne. 

• As thfe peculiar residence of their God, this temple was 
i^phatically called " the house of^ prayer:" — of individual 
grayer, or petition. Every member of the Jewish nation, 
whether such by birth or proselytism,.knowing the pla^eof 
his own heart, was permitted to pray in, or toward that 
house ; and that not by natural right , but by special 
covenant. (I Kitigs ix. B.) The language of the Lord 
appearing to Solomon by night, is ** If my people which 
^ 4itE CALLED isir MY NAME" (not Others) *' shrill humble 
^ iKemsehes, and pray, and seek my face, and turn from 
^ their wicked ways: then ioill I neat from heaven, and 
^'ttill forgive their sins, and heal their land. Now mine eyes 
** shaft be open^ and mine ears at tent unto the prayer that 
•• is made in this place; POR SOW HAVE I capsEN AS J) 

•« SASCTIFTED TWtS BOUSE, THAT MY SAME SHAht 
^* BE Tff^RE POHEVER, ASD MISE BYES ASD MY HMABt 
**EBALL BE TBEEE FSMFETUALLY." (2 Chron. vii. 12.) 

Tts9 iMtaaces whidi provB that the prayer of this temple 



p^ iadiyi^ual, act sooiaU and quite distinct bot^ froni tlM 
Ba^r^fices of the priests, and the praises or thank^gif?iag of 
^Q .levites, are very numerous, and will here^fteif b« 
ff^farred to, and enlarged upon. Looking fofward through 
the e](ternal forms. of th^ Jewish law, tQ the^r real spirit an^ 
ti'u^ object, we ^hall find that the ceremonies we havf 
referred to» w^re intended pnly to lead the people, or tl]l« 
inquiring minds amongst them, toaknow^dg^ of- important 
facts or principles, which were thus figuratively pou^trayed* 
0r imperfectly shadowed forth.. From t^e. language: ^. jthe 
prophets we may opllect the spirit of the Jewish law aii4 
worship. ** I desire fuercy, anfL not ^acrijict:: and the J^now^ 
^* ledg^ of Godf more than burnt offerings.** Thi« . i^ thq 
language of the prophet li^osea; and, indeed, -many 
pas^ag,ep might be cited, in which the public ceremoniM 
worship of the temple is spoken of slightingly, when CQUI) 
pared with the inward arid effectual worsjt|ip Qf justiQeani) 
^i^eioy^ humility and trutli.^ j. *r 

We now approach ^ ward the* concluaioa of the.Jewiilk 
4i8pamia,ti9n: — a dispensation which appears to have wqU 
ansW^ed the purpose for which.it was designed*: ^Opposed 
^ tlie prevailing polytheism; of mankind,. :one natiaii 
fK>knowledged at least the existence Qf Jehovah^ eyep i^ 
they did ^ot reverence his moral law^ «.nd worship hi^i iq 
spirit and in truth* The barren rock had been touched bjf 
the rod of Moses, and the living waters of tr.uth gu^eQ 
forth, amid*a wilderness of depravity, superstition, an4 
<riipe. Sixrrounding nations, even the wjhole known wofldi 
by the opounerce of the Jews — by their captivities — and .by 
their writings, were, in part, prepared to learn the existence 
of one only God. It was theii that Jesus was sent to ** break 
** down the middle wall of partition" which had hitherto 
divided the Jew from the Gentile; and to take the last 
grand step, of teaching, or permitting, the pure worship of 
0ne God, t<> those of all the nations of the earth, whq 
should listen to the good-iMiws which he was coii^missioned 
to proclaim. to mankind. . . •« 

Jesus announced the approaching destruction of the holy 
pity, and* with it, of that* temple which had hitherto bepn 
the asoiction^d place of national worship, and individual 
pi:ayer. • " The tinte*' (he said) ** is coming, yea^ n^to.is, when 
*' men shall neither worship in that mountain^" (of Samaria) 



• See 1 Sam. XV. 22 ; Ps. xl. 6; I. 8 to 14 and 23^, U. IC; Pi'dv. xxi 3; 
b. i. 11; Hos. vL d; ^Qcah. vi. 6; Maikxii. 3^; Heb.ix.<9, tC 
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** nor in this cUy;^^ (of Jerusalem) " but wlien they that toorskip 
" the Father, shall worship him in qnrit and in truth: for the 
*' Father requireth such to worship him" The temple was to 
be destroyed, and with it the external and national worship 
of the temple was to cease. God was to be no longer 
regarded as peculiarly present in one place; in the privacy 
of the closet, therefore, and no longer " in or toward that 
" house,** was it then to be permitted that the individual 
should offer up prayer. 

' We must, however, look, for a moment, at the corruptioiis 
which hypocritical pretenders of the Jewish nation had 
introduced on the subject of prayer; men who, according 
to the description of Jesus, by their traditions, had made the 
word of Crod of none effect, but who were distinguished by 
1^1 the outward appearances of piety; men, indeed, 'who 
devoured widows' houses, but wno, for a pretence, made 
long prayers. Instead of going up to the temple at the 
usual hours of sacrifice, many individuals, particularly those 
of the sect of Pharisees, appear to have oeen in the habit 
of praying ostentatiously, eitner at the comers of the streets, 
or m tne public synagogues — ^places of assembly instituted for 
the reading and expounding of the law. Against this practice 
Jesus directs his unequivocal censure. As Jews merely, 
he would doubtless have told those whom he addressed, 
that the temple was the only public place in which the 
individual was justified in praying; but, addressing himself 
to them in the character of his disciples— contemplating 
the destruction of that temple, and tne establishment of 
the pure and mental worship, which was hereafter to bear 
his name — under these circumstanced he recommends, nay, 
commands, the absolute privacy of prayer as the only mode 
of prayer that would be acceptable to Deity, when his 
kingdom should be fully established, and Ihe temple 
worship superseded. In words often quoted, but con- 
stantly, by his pretended followers, disregarded, he thus 
instructs his disciples : **A$^d when thou prayest thou shall 
*' noi be as the hypocrites are, for they love to pray, standing in 
the ^nagogues, and the comers of the streets, that they may 
be seen of' men. Verily I say unto you, they have their reward, 
•' But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 

^*AND when thou HAST SHUT THY DOOR PRAY TO 
*' THY FATHER WHICH IS IN SECRET, AND THY FATHkR 
*' WHICH SEETH IN SECMET, SHALL REWARD THEE 

** owsmhr:' (Mat vi. 5.) 
The nii^^siiip of the apostles, for the purpose of proclaiming 
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the good news (preaching the gospel) brought byJesua^ 
now succeeded. JSesides those instances of temple prayer, 
or worship, with which, as Jews, the first Christian concerts 
would continue to present us, some instances of prayer are. 
at this time stated, or referred to, which must be carefully 
distinguished from the common worship of that, or any 
succeeding age ; — sprayer connected with the ^fts of the 
spirit, or used as a means of promoting the object of their 
mission, according to an express underteking made by their 
master Jesus persanaily, to themselves, and only apphcable, 
as it was only addressed to themselves — ^that *' %f two of them 
" should agree on earth, as touching any thing that they should 
** ask, it should be done of their rather which was in heaven.'* 
(Mat. xviii. 19.) It was probably by the means of this 
peculiar power or privilege, that they were enabled, not only 
to work tnose miracles, but, by means of mental and super- 
natural communications, to choose, amid the most difficult 
and trying cireumstances, that proper and judicious line of 
conduct, which enabled them, m spite of opposition, perse- 
cution, and the danger of death itself, to aiffuse ovier the 
whole known world, the facts and the principles of which 
they were the apostles, or appointed messengers. 

By the means of their exertions the Christian church was, 
under the blessing of God, extensively established. Of that 
church social union was the fundamental principle; the 
members of it were to be knit together like the members of 
the human body, and to be animated by *' one heart and one 
" nufid" They were instructed '' not to forget the assembling 
" themselves together, as the manner of some was:'' but to .meet 
for the purposes of mutual improvement — for edification—r 
for instruction — for exhortation; but they were not .to meet 
to observe days, or times, or seasons — to be. judged in 
meats, or in drinks— to keep new moons or sabbath days.; 
still less, we may conclude, were they to meet t6. pray in 
public, when the whole spirit of their faith was opposed to 
external forms, and the ostentatious display of piety ; and 
when they had not only the example, but the express and 
unconditional command of their master, in fsuvour of the 
prayer of the closet. 

If we look backward on our course, for a moment, we 
shall see by what gradual, and almost imperceptible steps 
we have, hitherto, been led from the simplest idea of 
religious homage, up to the most refined ana enlightened 
mode of which we can have any conception. We have seen* 
in the first instance, no poetical fiction which. delights to 



4eft^ib? thtt'eariieSBt as a goUteo age; but, on the tmHr^gf^ 
^ jiataral picture of the growth and expan^n of the 
hmBaa intellect, and a wonderfully wise adaptation of the 
dispenBations of Providence to each auecessiv^ at9ge^ in th^ 
piQgre&sof society* In arriving at the command, .of Jesus 
to his foUawers — that they should pcay in the privacy of 
Ae closet ; and in recoftUng the practice of the early 
Christian church as consequent upon that; comsoand* we 
Biay be regarded as having attained tke summit of pur€ and 
uUellectuai worship. We pass on ; and our course must 
mom, for some time, be downward — towards, the depths of 
6(Hsmption» and of priestcraft. 

' . Evea.in the life time of the apostles men arose who» from 
Ignorance* or from interested motives^ begati to coAvmpt th^ 

fnre principles and discipline of the Christian chiircb* 
^aul cautiions Timothy against individuals whom he 
describes as '* proud, knowing nothing, but doting, >mboui 
'^ <lue$tioni, and strifes of words:'' and he predicts that the 
time shall come, when there shall be in the church those 
who, indeed, " have A form of godliness, but deny the ^OWEM 
^* thereof* A prediction, alas! speedily, and to the very 
letter, fulfilled. Of the progress ot corruption, in perverting 
the pure worship of God, as established by Jesus and bis 
apostles, we have on record but few traces; and the question 
<>f prayer, in particular, is one which has been but litde 
inquired into. An attachment to external forma and 
^ceremonies was possessed in common by the Jewish and 
by the Pagan converts; together with the doctrines of 
^each, the worship of, at once, the Jewish, and of the Pagan 
temples, was thus gradually introduced into the Christian 
church. After an interval of nearly two centuries, we find* 
in the writings of Justin, TertuUian, 8lc» traces of all tbos^ 
tDorraptions, in doctrine and discipline, which have since 
^prevailed under the name of Christian. Amongst.otbers of 
this description, is mentioned the publicity of prayer ia 
tiieir assemblies. They appear, however, to have gone one 
step further than their predecessors, by the introduction of 
ivhat has since been called sociai prayer, or. the commoa 
and stated prayer of the whole assembly — a practice 
tunknown to the Jewish people ;- the prayer, both of their 
temple and synagogue, having been individual ; a practice 
also, in many respects, as absurd in itself, as itis wholly 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity. 

The progress of abuse and corruption, in this particular, 
mu^ have been rapid; in one of the esarliest councils, (that of 



Laodieeit) it Was provided, (Canon 1 7) *' that a ksmh should be 
^interposed in the midst after every Psalm ; tchivh was dime*' (fi f 
are iniK>nned) ** to take off the weariness of thepeop4e^ uhosi 
" mittds might be apt to tire, in passing through those ptolit 
"offices, altogether: especially the lessons being so large and 
^ many J** How diii'erent this from the simple prayer of 
the heart, and of the closet, as commanded by the foundet 
of Christianity ! 

Two circumstances appear to have mainly aided, about this 

period, in the introduction of public and stated prayer, in 

the 8elf-4iamed Christian churches; the one, the rise and 

establishment of a regular priesthood, who asiwmed tbe 

right of interposing between Uod and the people ; and who; 

by their office, therefore, claimed to be the public medium 

01 the pirayers of the church: the other the union of that 

church, or its priesthood, with the temporal, power, and, as 

a consequence, t^e corrupt means adopted to assimilate thk 

religion of Jesus widi the habits and conceptions of its 

pa^ah converts, by which Christianity, instead of being % 

religion whicb appealed to the reason of mankind, and 

wh^' the common people could hear with gladness, was 

a faith received at court, and established by the strong arm 

of power; and worship, instead of being that *' of the spirit 

?' and (^' truth" became a counterpart of pagan superstition^ 

which it' servilely imitated in its orders, titles, gaiment^, 

oeremonies, and observances ; being, in fact, but an osten^ 

tatious pageant, intended to impose on the people, an^ 

calculated to assist^in enslaving them. 

. The wily impostor Constantine — whilst usin^ the cross a^ 

a warlike banner, the more effectually to gain his ambitious 

purpdses^ as o sign under which he waste conquer! — erectea 

magnificent temples ; patronized a splendidly endowed 

priesthood ; and provided for all the forms and ceremonieli 

of a worship, called by the name of Christian, but which, ia 

reality, was an incongruous compound of paganism and 

judaifNU. Thus become the temporal head of the churchy 

he is said— -on all his gold coin, m his pictures, and in hi|i 

statues — ^to have caused his image to be represented in the 

postute of a person praying, with his haUds spread abroad^ 

and his eyes lift up to heaven!')^ 



* 



See *^ Frimitive Christianity i or. The Religion of the Ancient Chmtidns, 
m the Firtt Ages of the Gospel. % WUlim Cnve, £).D.--London, 1698.*' 
Ch. ii.p. 166. t Ibid. p. 179. 
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'- . A recent writer has, in bold, but correct and appro- 
priate, language, described the Christian church, so called, 
as it existed in this age, '^ Suddenly acquiring power, and 
finally assuming infsulibility; observing pagan feasts asr 
religious ceremonies; consecrating heathen rites into Chris- 
tian solemnities ; and, transforming the non-observances 
of primitive simplicity into precedents for gorgeous cere- 
mony, the church blazed with a scorching splendour that 
''withered up the heart of man. Every accession to the 
''dominion of ecclesiastics over his property and intellect, 
"induced self-relaxation and sloth; to the boldness that 
" seized a liberal' supply for spiritual support, succeeded 
."the craft that extended it to a boundless revenue for 
"eflFeminate indulgence."* 

. Wh4t ensued throughout the ten succeeding centuries is too 
well known, to need more than a brief narration. As pure 
Christianity further declined, public prayer, and all its 
attendant pomps and ceremonies^ naturally increased. The 
religion of the .Romish church, when arrived at- its 
meridian — ^at its " noon of night" — ^in what is, nearly without 
a figure, called the dark ages — consisted almost wholly 
of masses, intercessions, and public prayers for the living, 
or for &e dead, of which the priest was the medium, 
standing as an intercessor between God and the degraded 
|ieople — the laity, as they were contemptuously called, 
who were treated and regarded as of a lower aisie — the 
pariahs, or out-casts of the earth. 

The outward and ceremonial observances of religion, in 
this age, attained the greatest height of which they were, 
perhaps, susceptible. If it was once said of an ancient 
city, remarkable for its spirit of idolatry, that it contained 
niore Gods than men, it might, with equal truth, at this 
time, have been said of numerous cities, that they possessed 
nearly as many priests as laymen; and as m^ny days, in 
the course of tne year, devoted to religious cei^n^onials, 
as remained for the civil purposes of life; Worship and 
prayer, no longer addressed exclusively to the Deity, was 
extended, with a mixture of profanity and absurdity, to the 
3on of God, and the mother of God — to hosts of angels, and 
armies of .saints and martyrs. Religious worship would 
ihus have been made insupportably tedious and oppressive, 
bxxt that it naturally became as mechanical as it was formal; 



* Ancient Mysteries Described, by William lione^ — ^London; 1823. 
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the prayers of the multitude were wailed towards heaven 
by their ecclesiastics^ with as much re^larity^ and probabfy 
with as little feelings as by the priests ot the Calmudlc 
Tartars^ who are said to consign the petitions of their laity 
to a windmill — quietly smokmg their pipes, whilst the 
maciiinery performs its sacred office. The grossest excesses, 
and the vilest abominations, were now also perpetrated and 
encouraged, under the guise of religious worship. Writewr 
have, even in later times, discovered, in supposed Christian 
observances, remains of pagan enormites, respecting which 
the decencies of modem times compel us to silence. Setting 
these aside, however, enough will still remain for our 
present purpose. Cedranus, one of the Byzantine historians, 
who flourished about the year 1050, records that 

'' Theophylact (about the year 900) introduced the practice which prevails 
even to this day, of scandalizing God, and the mempry of his saints, on the 
most splendid and popular festivals, by indecent and ridiculous songs, and 
enormous shoutings; even in the midst of those sacred hymns wluch we 
ought to offer to the Divine Grace, with compunction of heart for the 
salvation of our souls.'' 

. Reference appears here to be chiefly made to the feast of 
fook, and the feast of the ass: afterwards so frequently 
observed in both the eastern and western churcheis. 

'•In France'' (observes, the author of 'Ancient Mysteries Described/ 
p. 157 and 161, when speaking of the former of these solemnities) ''in 
France, at different cathedrals there was a bishop, or an archbishop, of 
foob elected; and in the churches immediately dependent upon the papal 
see, a pope, of fools; these mock pontiffs had' usually a prop9r smteof 
ecclesiastics." Having entered the church in masks, some of them per^ 
sonating females, and practising wanton devices, *' during divine service 
they sang indecent songs in the choir; ate rich puddings on the corner 
of the altar; played at dice upon it, by the side of the priest, while he 
celebrated mass; incensed it with smoke from old burnt shoes; and ran 
leaping all over the church. The bishop, or pope, of fools, performed the 
service, habited in pontifical garments, and gave his benediction." 

** The feast of the ass, antiently celebrated at Beauvais every year, on the 
14th of Januaiy, commemorated the flight of the Virgin into Egypt, widi 
the infant Jesus. To represent the Virgin the most beautiful girl in the 
city, with a pretty child in her arms, was placed on an ass, richly capa-- 
Tisoned. Thus mounted she preceded the bishop and his clergy, and they 
all went in grand procession, from the cathedral to the parish church of 
St. Stephen. On entering the chancel they ranged themselves on the right 
side of the altar; the mass immediately commenced, and the Introit, Lord 
J»ave merty upon tis, Gloria Patti, the Creed, were terminated by the burthen 
of Hoh-limy Hm-Han, in imitation of'the braying of an ass." 

Ignorance was now, indeed, the mother of devotion ; and 
with ignorance and a love of the mere forms of religion, 
persecution natutally went Hand-in-hand, An " act of faith** 
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Yra9, iti later times, the name givesi to tiie BKst^ad aeeo^ 
at which the victimis of the inquisition paid the forfeit of 
^eir lives to their cruel oppressors. This was emphaticaliy 
eotisidered as a praiseworthy and pious act of religions' 
w^^rship. Kings, with their courts, have attended it aasitch; 
fLud priests were always, (though professing to disavow it) 
in reality, the officiating ministers. Little more thaa ft 
century has elapsed since the last performance of this — » 
religious ceremony!* Political events. have,, since thai 
period, produced various changes in the ecclesiastical 
establishments of the European continent; but we have 
lately beheld strong and but too successful efforts for the 
restoration of papal ascendency, and of the Catholic fomof 
of worship. Several facts recorded in the previous number 
of this work+, will best illustrate the latter position ; ifl 
Prance, particularly, the re-establhhmenl of the Brotherhood 
of the Cross, speaks volumes upon this subject. " Seven 
V thousand Christians," we are told, "prostrated themselves ai 
the foot of the cross, and were inscribed in the brotherhood", 
amid cries of *Vive la Croix' — 'Vivent les Bourbons!'** 
Amid " tears ahundantlif shed, the procession commenced^ 
attended by affecting music, and accompanied by pious sonss ; 
passing oi^er a road strewed with fjiowers, towards an Mitar 
covered with garlands — through triumphal arches prepared 
by the faithful, as," they say, " in ih€ days of the primitive 
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♦ When Mr. Wilcox, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, was minister to 
the English factory at Lisbon, he wrote the following letter to Dr. Gilbert 
Burnet. — Dated Lisbon, Jan. 15, 1706. 

^ My Lord. — In obedience to your Lordship's commands of the lOtb ul^. 
I have here sent all that was printed concerning the last AutO da F^. I saw 
the whole process, which was agreeable to what is published by Limborch 
and others on the subject. Of the five persons condemned there were boi 
four burnt, Antonio Tavanes, by an unusual reprieve, being saved after the 
procession. Heytor Dias and Maria Pinteyra were burnt alive, and tl^ 
other two first strangled. The execution was very cruel. The woman wa^B 
alive, in the flames, half au hour, and the man above an hour. The preseuf 
king and hU brothers were seated at a window, sa near as to be adjxBsse^ 
to a considerable time, in very moving terms, by the man as he was burning. 
But though the favour he begged was only a few more faggots, yet he waB 
not able to obtain it.'' The dej»cription which follows of the means takea 
to prolong the agonies of the victims is too horrible to be transcribed. . Suph 
is the loving kindnass of piiestcraft !. The reader will find much valuably 
infomation on this sibject, communicated in a popular form, m "A History 
of RetigMus Perieculions., from the Afxistolic Age to the Present Titne> By 
r. B. Wright-— Q'Jo.^Liv'crpool, 1816." 

f S^e the Review of the Religious World, p. 41, &c. 
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'' cbnrch ; uveh or ei^ hmiSred SilLJ^iJfhs, tluniy ^dam^ 
magistrates, and penmis ofthejirst rauk being presefti ; 4^9 
Labauum, or standmd. of the cross, was carried by ViETfiRJjmJSi ^ 
who themselves, covered with glory, came that day, to qfijet 
sacrijfices to the glory of the God of peace J^ 
Such is religious worship, as uow re-restablished oyer.tbe 
greater part of the contioent of Europe. In order to Uaet 
Its progress in. our own, as well as in. some other oouotrtin^ 
we must now go back a few centuries, to the date of wlilil 
is called The Refonnation, 

Some evils were here redressed — some corruptions re? 
moved — some absurdities exploded; but the essential dot 
minion of anti-christ still remained. Religious supremi^y^ 
amid the various classes of " protestant papists" in ik\» mi% 
other countries, was merely transferred from the po{>e tQ thf 
prince, or temporal magistrate ; and, whatever might be ibe 
extent or the degree of reformation, the priest was MiU 
retained, and with the priest, of course, the work of th9 
priest — the fomis of public prayer; and, more or leas, tht 
ceremonial parts of religious worship. , , ; 

A iparked distinction, however, as to the mode of pet^ 
forming public prayer arose, or was rather reviy^d, at .tbii 
time, between too numerous and powerful partiea. Tht? 
liturgic form-^cor^isting of pre-composed prayers, in whic& 
the people, eidier throughout, or alternately, intbewayof 
response, accompany the priest — having "been the practice 4^ 
the diurch of Rome, naturally became that of the church of 
England,*, B»we\\ as of some otiier establishments; buil% 
as that was, on< the model of the mother chutch; .Whilst 
the extentporaneous form, m^^e fitted to the excitement of 
strong feeling, and better calculated for ah appeal. ta tlie 
passions x)f the multitude, has been generally adopted by 
the more enthusiastic or fanatical classes of dtssenters. 

The Unitarians, at a later period, possessed of mbr^ 

enlightened doctrinal views, but still retaining the priest ki 

the head of their establishments, have also equally retained, 

I.I II # 

* For some time the services, as they were called, of the several Fnglisa 
cathedrals, though all equally borrowed from Roman misstiis, were difijeretit 
from each other; thus there were the services of \^'estminster, of Cant ei'- 
bury, Sal sbury, 8rc. Inconvenience being supf)09ed to arise fromlh is, one 
set form was provided by convocation, and afterwards established \y law; 
hence the title The Book of CoMaioK Trui/fr, When the Act of Vmfrrw 1y 
was passed, this book was therein recited at length, with a view to vhith it 
has therefore been trulvsald, that the form of worship of the established 
church; is but ^' alon^act qiparUajneniJ' 
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and now Btrongly defend the 'notice of jmi&c jocttf/ 
pra^r. They may be said, indeea, to *' administer it in both 
** hnds,** a part of their body having adopted the use of a 
** reformed litur^:'* whilst the greater number of their 
preachers practice what they call social prayer, by tbe 
minister's praying himself, (in the plural number, indeed) 
either extemporaneously, or from a written form ; the con- 
gregation maintaining throughout, a strict And uninterrupted 
silence. 

Opposed to all these, on the subject of social prayer, as on 
many other subjects, stands the practice of the Christian — 
commonly known by the name of [The Freethinking Christian — 
church. The object of its members has been to call out 
from the world an assembly, formed on the principles, and 
governed by the laws which may be collected from the 
New Testament, as directing the primitive churches, when 
first founded by the immediate apostles of Jesus. Their 
chief aim has oeen directed to the restoring what may be 
truly called social worship, by substituting a closeness of 
union, and a oneness of affection, between the members of 
their body, in the place of that isolated and solitary species 
of religion, which marks the unorganized churches of the 
present day, whether amongst establishments, or the, dis- 
senting bodies. But, whilst advocates for the worship of 
the heart, and the prayer of the closet, they have seen cause 
for discontinuing, as irrational in itself, as inconsistent 
with scri{)ture, and opposed to the spirit of Christianity, 
the prevailing practice of public soaal prayer. . In tne 
church, they conceive, they are bound to .attend to the 
Christian duties of instruction, exhortation, and edification 
of each other; before the world, and in the common inter- 
course of life, they feel themselves called on to act up to 
the exalted principles of their religion, as far as their know- 
ledge, or their capabilities, may extend ;^ but it is in the 
closet, and only in the closet-— shut out from the glare, from 
the business, and the various distractions of the world — that 
they believe the Christian should presume ^,to offer up his 
supplications to his heavenly Father, in the humble hope that, 
where a life of virtue attests the sincerity. of the prayer, "his 
"Father, who seeth in secret, will reward him openly" 

I have now taken a brief and general survey, from the 
earliest records down to the present time, of the various 
opinions and practices which have existed on the subject 
of religious ii7orsAtj9 in general, 2iad of prayer in particular. 
From this statement the question of the propriety of public 
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social prayer has naturally arisen. That practice has, 
certainly, in its favour, what its advocates, claim for it — ^Ute 
almost universal sanction of every sect and. party, calling 
itself Christian. . They further claim, . in its support, 
the practice of the patriarchs, and of the Jews, as a nation; 
the command of Jesus, his example, and that of his dis- 
ciples ; contending, that to pray publicly and socially is a 
custom sanctioned by the apostolic churches — supported by 
the authority of the New Testament, no less than by that of 
the earliest succeeding writers of the Christian era, and also 
defensible on the grounds of reason, and of the nature of 
things. On all these last-named points it will be perceived 
that I differ from these individuals. It will be my object, in 
the course of some future Essays, to state the grounds of 
this difference; and to maintain, by argument and the 
authority of the scriptures, the several positions which I 
have laid down in the course of the preceding statement. 
That statement is, in fact, my case, which I hold myself bound 
hereafter to support, by evidence and argument. TJie question, 
. although it has already been ably argued upon general 
principles, is, in a great measure, new in its details ; it will 
. be my endeavour, by fairly citing the. arguments of the 
defenders of this practice, and plainly stating my own views 
in reply, to put the reader in possession of both sides of 
. the question, and thus enable him to arrive at a decision of 
his own. On this, as on every subject, discussion must be 
beneficial ; error, however sanctioned by " the authori^ ^f 
"ages/^ may naturally shun the light; but truth, it has be^n 
lopig since found, is mighty; and, when free inquiry 
exii^ts, then the might of truth must, at length, prevail, 

J,D. 



THE FREETHINKING CHRISTIANS. 

As a body teaching the priikiples of primitive Christianity 
we are prooably unknoivn to some (^* our readers; in order ^ 
Oi£refore, to meet what, perchance, may be the wishes of such 
persons, we give the accompanying Extract frof^ a work 
entitled " The Religions and Religious CerWiiouies of all 
Nations, by the Ilev. J. Nightingale;'' which, allhmgh pub- 
iished in 1821, we have only just perused, and ivith whkh vfe 
have had no connexion: not having, indeed, th^ slightest knQwfedge 
of the author.^ It is, therefore, an independmt document; and 
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though not correct in every particular; yet being so to a con* 
nderaole extent, is of value; as being the uninfluenced and im- 
partial relation of one that to us is an entire stronger. For a 
correct account of the Freetkinking Christians we refer the reader 
to " Evans's Sketch of the Different Denominations of the 
"Religious World." 

*' The Freethinkins Christians are a sect of Unitarians who 
sprung up in London, about ten or twelve years ago. They 
ha:ve one meeting-house in London, and, I believe, a few 
others in different parts of the country. 

•* With the Unitarians they deny tne divinity of Christ's 
person, but believe in the divine character or nature of his 
mission as a teacher of religion. They regard the New 
Testament as the only authentic rule of faith and practice. 
They believe the church of God to consist of an assembly 
of men, believing the truth of Christianity, and unitea, 
under the authority of Jesus, in the bonds of Christian 
fellowship. The example of the apostles they take to be 
the only rule of church discipline ; the unity of the church, 
As forming one great family of Christians scattered over the 
face of the globe, as an essential characteristic of Christi- 
anity; and they maintain, that there is a perfect equality 
of the members of a Christian church, in which all power 
rests. They have, however, certain officers, as an elder, 
whose business it is to ' preside at their public assemblies, 

Mo regulate their private meetings, to preserve otder, and to 

- attend especially to the spiritual wants and concerns of the 
church.* They have two deacons, whose business is to 
assist the elder, and to attend to the civil affairs, of the 
church. All have a right to teach or preach; hence they 
have no hired minister, or pastor. 

** They reject Baptism, the Lord's Supper^ and Public Social 
Worship. In theif assemblies, therefore, they have neither 
singing, nor prayer; and they renounce all tnose doctrines 
usually termed orthodox in other societies, as the Trinity, 
thef Atonement, original siri ;" the existence of devils, aiid of 
both good and evil spirits or angels ; the eternity of future 
punisnments ; tlie immateriality and immortality of the soul; 
the inspiration of the Bible, ' as a book,' though they admit 
the origin of revelation, and the miracles, and other parts 

.. of the sacred scriptures. 

" Their public meetings are conducted after the manner of 
an ordinary Debating or Philosophical Society; and they 

; frequently, differ in their opinions amongst themselves. 
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They sit in their meetings with covered heads, like the 
Quakers, and make very iree in censuring, if not condemn- 
ing, all other sects of Christians whatever, being extremely 
lavish in their abuse of the priesthood. 

''These Christians have already had their share of persecu- 
tion; luid there have not been wanting powerful efforts to 
suppress their meetings; but hitherto without effect; and it 
is noped that they will not again be subjected to any incon- 
venience on account of their peculiarities of belief and 
practice as Christians. They have, of late years, made 
strong remonstrances against being compelled to marry 
according to the rites of the church of England ; believing 
marriage to be a civil contract, and not a divine rite. Their 
opposition, however, has hitherto been limited to a previous 
remonstrance addressed to the clergyman, after which they 
submit to the prescribed forms. We have not, however, as 
yet heard of any grQ^s iojitances of. conjugal infidelity 
amongst them. Most of their leading ^d^rs and other 
members, are men of considerable talents, and respectability 
in public and private life; but their unconquerable spint 
for ' Reform,' both in church and state, renders them objects 
of no small suspicion to their adversaries. It is only by 
opposing them that they are likely ever to become suffici- 
ently numerous to do any essential evil to the interests of 
true Christianity, even were they so disposed,- which charity 
should induce us to believe is- not the case.' 
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Note. — The al^eve statement of wliat we bdieTe, and what we disbelievey 
is generally correct; but we do not make t)MS profession ofiiny creed, or set 
of opinions, a condition upon joining our body, or use it as a test afterwards. 
We are Christians', atid therefore, as a consequence, we are Freethinkers; 
but as a body we do not presume to dictate what our membees shall think« 
and what they shall not Upon controverted points of doctrine there was, 
indeed, a time when we were believers in most of the orthodox opinions; 
but from thinking freely, we have discarded them, because they are un- 
scriptural. Whilst the bond of union, with us, is not sentitnent, an admission 
of the Messiahship and Resurrection of Jesus we consider indispensable; 
and, as consequent upon that admission, an implicit obedience to his laws 
and the necessary discipline of the Christian church. The marriage question, 
briefly referred to above, is, in truth, to all conscientious dissenters from the 
establishment, a most important one; and we take credit to ourselves for 
having originated the discussion, and for making humble, perhaps, but most 
determined efforts in- support of the rights of Conscience, which, in no act of 
our lives, can be more cruelly trampelled upon than tkeynow are, by 
compelling dissenters to marry according to the ritual of the church of 
England. The Unitarians and other bodies having at length, to a certain 
extent at least, followed ^ur example, and having united in 'their petitions 
to parliament upon this subject, some relief is confidently expected before 
the close of the present session. 
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THE YEAR. 
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How oft around the brow of the ytfoaag yea^ 
Poetshave twiued their garland9^withgweet.iR>n8r 
Proclaimed the coming blossoms of the SjpiiW'«^j^ 
And Summer's fruits and AutumnV h»w***^ " 

Sage moralists a* 
(Shaking their heads ;. 
"And death terrific/' 
As though eternal w& 
And death an idle^ us 
Of which they recked. 
To descant on the siU 
To preach of years ths^ 

Follow on years, till ir. 'vj 

Eternal^ they are burie ^ 

No harvest — draw no i "JT 

To live as servile^ and . 
('Mid all their sounding 
That followed Epicurus 
To lick the dust before! 
And laud a man^ whos^ 
Proclaimp-^how brief! 
And prizte them too; an* 
To which their speed is 
Another race — to gain a 
These are harsh discords 
That grate upon the ear, 
• 'Till we lament our natut 

■ 

The sceptic in his doubts 
Religion — in the lives of ] 
Tis therefore — wielded b 
Of .truth falls powerless, a 
tJnchecked, their mad can 
Eats up the vigour of licei 
Like the lean kine, which,? 
Consumed the strong ones 
That hfe is brief— and deat 
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True — ^timd floMs on, aad to the boondless deep, 

Etemall it will waft us. Let us pause—' 

And trim the ressel for so long a course; 

And call our prudence and our courage up, 

To aid us on the voyage. I confess--* 

Weakness it may be — ^but I still confess 

Myself amongst the mnnber who prefer 

To sail by chart and compass; — who much wish. 

By observation of the lights of heaven, 

To guide their course on earth; — and in the night—* 

Tempestuous oft, and peril-fraught-— of life 

To mark religion's fixed and guiding star. 

Hehgion! Piety! names much abused 

And Httle understood by worldly men 

Professing each. Religion! Piety! 

To worship God and love him — if to man 

Love be permitted; — ^these are glorious themes-^ 

For meditation fit;— and to be sung 

With lowliness and caution. They reveal 

Man's best possession, and his highest good ;•-* 

They raise his nature — dignify his hopes— 

And stamp his Maker's image on his mind. 

Mistaken oft (their masks, or counterfeits) 

Lo ! Superstition and fanatic '2eal 

Frown o'er the earth, and make a wilderness 

Where Nature meant a garden 1 These degrade 

Man and his nature; — ^tbese pervert the will 

Benign of God; — ^they vilify his works, 

And cast sad odium o'er his gracious word. 

** How rotten — how corrupt the human heart | 
** How desperately wicked 1 Not one thought 
** Attuned to virtue; — ^not a single act 
^ But, mark'd by dire depravity, proclaims 
'< His fallen being and degraded state. 
** Not his a partial sickness; — ^not the blight 
** Which shakes the bloom^ but rotten at the root 
** He grows;— of flower and fruit devoid;— of good 
** Incapable by nature. Child of wrath — 
" And worthy tp become sol Downward prone 
" The reptile Ueks the dust — ^nor dares to raiae 
*' His breath towards inoens'd — indignant heaven. 
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'* Of seeming good**^hypocrisy and guile."' 

Such — and so hideous — and in6r6 fearful still 
(Till we expect abhorring earth will gaf>e 
And whelm the monster in her dark abyss) 
Is man — his Maker's imi^! as pourtrayed 
In pulpits — when, in sable garb; the priest 
Deab forth anathemas ;~^and echoes loud 
Threats of damnation iu dispaiting etas. 
The self*ndmed:prbphet seel his sleeky hair 
Lank falling o'er a face Of thought deYoid—- 
Yet full of fuiy-rMis he caSAs on God-— 
A wrathful God I to aid his preacher's cfmse. 

In Nature's broadest mould (to wield a plough 
More fitting) his propbrtions framed; — ^his hands. 
Like a flail falling, shakes the groafiing desk;— ^ 
His brow,^ with grace and perspiration fraught, 
Frowns o'er the crouching nmltitude, who hear 
Tbey all are w6rthless»*-^d groan out ^Amen!** 
" Pastor and people— each/' '^c says, " are vilel" ' 
Who doubts the dktwn of the holy man? 
If they he worthless, let us mark them 'then; 
If vile, let us avoid them. They best knew 
The plague-spots on their hearts. If hypocrites. 
Let us beware that we be not deceived. 
But 'tis a libel on die nanie of God — 
Hank blasphemy^— -to say that man was made 
Incapable of virtue ;-r-tbat his heart 
Cannot conceive, or his hand execute 
One thought or deed aright. Was it a dretii^, 
Amid the s^rugglings of my erring youth, 
When, o'er the clouds of passion, reason rose,* 
The mind's bright day-dawn I gilding all the scen^, 

§ 

And lighting on to virtue? Passion toss'd^ 

With care — with crime oppressed, still Truth is dear. 

Yes ! Man may wander in the paths of v^ce 

An exile — and an . alien— and a slave; . 

But virtue is his home ! It is the hearth 

Paternal, ;where the heart and its desires 

Will linger. Tis that favoured— cherished spot. 

Which, abseot, we deplore — and, present, love! 
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Why st9ris the tett at the sad tak of woe ? 
Compassion calls on man to aid his kind. 
Tis called humanity ;— it takes our name. 
And marks our nature. Wherefore thiohs the palsey 
Indignant! when the tyrant's galling chain 
Entwines his victim? of the bigofs fire^ 
Pre>figure hell— himself the torturing fiend—- 
But that a love of truth and justice reigns, 
Which flames or fetters cannot bum or bind? 
Why in the historic page, repeated oft. 
And with applause repeated, stands each deed, 
Heroic or sublime? Why noted strong 
With execration ev«iy deed of shame — 
But that within their hearts — deep in their hearts—* 
All men alike applaud the good, and all, ' 

Though self-condemned, condemn the evil ! Seel 
Tis Curtm leaps within the yawning gulphl 
Tia Codnts falls — ^to save their country each I 
The youthful Macedonian smiles and takes, 
Of venom falsely charged, the proffered draught. 
In confidenee of friendship. See return 
To chains and torture (light when void of shame) 
The Roman-T-who his country counselled ttue» 
His life the penalty. See too prepared 
The hemlock and the bowl — and he* must die 
Whose Clime was yisdom;-^he whose questions keea 
Pointed with truth—perplexed the jarring schools. 
He falls who truth's eternal dictates taught-^ 
Victim, alas! ofsophists and buffoons If 
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• Socrates. 

t The instances adduced of virtue are, perhaps, too familiar with most readers, 
to render esplaaation necessary; yet a brief remark may: prevent miisUikeor obscn- 

S. To say nothing of Curtius* whose supposed, self-deyotiou in leapi^^ into the 
ph, is a matter of common alliisibn; the oracle having declared, on aii invasion, 
: that party who shed the lirst bleod should be defeated, Codrust kiogof Athens, 
sought the enemy's camp in diguise, and, provoking them to violence, fell the first 
victim. Alexander the Great, at thei brink of the grave, from having bathed in the 
Cydnutt when overheated, received, at the moment when taking a draugrht from the 
band of h|s friend and physician Phillip, an anonymous scroll, stating that it was 
intended tb poison him; ne put the letter, with a smile, into the hands of Phillip, 
and immediately drank off tne medicine. Regulns, being made prisoner by the 
Carthaginians, was sent by them to Rome, (under a pledge that be would return) to 
negotiate a peace, and an exchange of prisoners; knowing the reduced state of 
those who sent him, he strongly aovised against both-->and then vol nntarilr retarard 
to tortares and to death* 
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Art thou iiiiBK>ved ? By Natuit aioi% dcpnytd. 
Doth no enthusiastic glow ans« 
At acts like these? Is there no string within 
To vibrate in accordance with such tones? 
No busy thought that whispers to the heart — 
*' I too am man, and not incapable 
** Of lofty thoughts — and actions great and good?*' 
If such thou art — ^there it a theme that speaks — 
Though little heeded — ^volumes to the heart 
Attuned to truth. There breathed a man who fell— 
Than patriots nobler— to preserve mankind / 
A man — above all Greek and Roman lore — 
Yet little sung by bards, and falsely scanned 
By friends who misconceive — and foes who hat* 
What either knows not of. A man whose life 
Was virtue*s pattern ; — ^whose exalted course, 
Above the mists of passion and of sense, 
To pride impervious, pierced through error's maze; 
• Who thought — and spoke — ^and felt — and lived the truth. 
What laurels decked his brow? A wreath of thorns. 
AVhat was his fate? How walked he and how fell? 
A lowly life — and an untimely end. 
By priests and hypocrites (the rMis named. 
The reverend of their day) to death pursued. 
He died a martyr in a glorious cause — 
Meet emblem of its nature and its fate. 
By greatness and hypocrisy abhorred. 
He died a martyr ! Death, with pangs for all, 
For him had tortures all must not endure: 
Stripes and the cross — rude insults, than the gall 
He drank, more bitter. And his parting prayer — 
Was it for vengeance ? For himself? His friends ? 
No I his oppressors. They who sought his life — 
Who madly nailed him to the hated tree, 
And scoffed him there : for these he prayed, and cried 
^ Forgive them, father ! for they know not what 
** They do — unthinking/* Thus a man hath prayed— 
Our pattern and example ! Say not then 
That man is vile and rotten at the core— 
His nature fallen and his state corrupt. 
Reverse the picture. Rather cultivate 
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The seeds of good within him. Fan to flame 

Tlie embers, deadened oft, yet wann within, 

Of heaven-sent truth. Arouse him from the trance. 

Delusive and enervating of sense. 

Uige him to speed — and thunder in his ear 

The danger and the madness of delay. 

Clothe him in armour; — gird him round with truth; 

With righteousness his breast-plate; — for his shield 

Humility and confidence in God. 

Deliverance his helmet ; — and his sword — 

The swift and soul-convincing word of life. 

Then leave him to his warfare — with the world, 

And the world's greatness ; — with (more potent foes !) 

Himself— his passions 1 he shall conquer all, 

And rise triumphant from the arduous strife, 

Quenching the fiery darts of evil men, 

And ruling firm the empire of his mind. 

Then peaceful sit him down in that great day. 

When his Creator*s glorious kingdom comes. 

And earth and all its phantoms — fade away ! 

(To be continued.) 



ON THE PAY OF THE DISSENTING PRIESTHOOD. 

WUh Extractsfrom "The Support of the Christian Ministry." 
A Sermon, by James Bennett, of Rotherham College. 

Ths existence of a priesthood, whose members exercise 
an exclusive right to teach — and who, following religion as 
a trade, are paSi for thus teaching — is common to nearly all 
dissenting parties, as well as to the establishment. The 
Freethinking Christian church, who consider the equality 
of its members, and the absence of the hireling teacher, 
as essential points of Christianity, is, indeed, almost, if not 
altogether, the sole exception. The funds and revenues of the 
established church, however, being prescribed and defined 
by law, the sources of those funds and revenues are com- 

Kmtively well known; but with regard to the dissenting 
dies, tne case is diflerent. The payments to the ministry: 
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being here, in a great measure, voluntary— they are also 
priyate ; it is not to the interest, and frequently not to the 
credit of either party, that the exact mode of raising the 
supplies, and levying the contributions, should be known to 
those who are without* Yet the system is too extensive 
a one not to have its regular plans and organization. To 
say nothing of the numerous meeting-houses of dissenters 
already established, with priests duly provided for, at the 
expence of their respective congregations, it should be borne 
in mind that, in various parts of this kingdom, there are 
academies — universities they might not improperly be 
called — for the bringing up of young men to what is called 
"the Christian ministry." These, as they grow up, are 
regularly drafted off, to supply vacancies in "widowed 
churches;" or to occupy the pulpit of some one of those 
newly-opened chapels, which, as regularly as the public 
house, tne reader may observe constantly spring up in every 
direction immediately that a few new houses are erected, and 
almost before sufficient time is allowed for those houses to 
become inhabited. All this implies system and regularity of 
plan. The thing is, in fact, one of interest only ; and it is 
conducted throughout upon thorough trading principles. 

On this subject we may probably feel inclined, occasion- 
ally, to lay before our readers, such information as may have 
reached us ; we could, at this time, point out an individual, 
well known in the city of London for his commercial activity, 
who is, at the same time, a chief pillar in supporting one of 
the dissenting universities to which we have alluded; 
amongst other speculations his capital has been employed, 
and report says most successfully employed, in the building 
of chapels : nis plan being to erect a meeting-house in a 
new or a populous neighbourhood — to supply from -the 
academy with which he is connected a pastor suited — as 
well as may be — to the class of people which he is called 
upon to address; and then, when a considerable rental has 
been raised, in the form of payments for pews, &c., to sei^e 
the first opportunity of granting a lease at a considerable 

?remian»; or of disposing of the freehold to advantage,- 
Ve have, not long since, seen a plan of a chapel, upon the 
erection of which, the individual in question was said to 
be expending no less a sum than ten thousand pounds. 

Thus much with regard to the building of chapels;— as 
much, or more, might be said upon the mode of paying the 
priests who preach in them. On some future occasion we 
may take an opportunity of detailing the peculiar circum** 
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stances iisder which one or more of the Unitarian teachers, 
in or near the metropolis, obtained their places, and receive 
their support ; but our present object is to notice- and 
to supply extracts . from a work which affords some 
curiaus information on the subject of supporting the dissent-* 
ing priesthood; the full title of the book, as it now lies 
before us, is as follows: " TJie Support of the Christian' 
Ministry. — A Sermon, preached at the Nether Chapel, 
Sheffiela : before the Associated Churches and Ministers 
" assembled there, April 25, 1821. — By James Bennett. * The 
" ' Lord hath ordained that they who preach the gospel should 
" *live of the gospel.' — Paul. Published by the Association. 
" Third Edition. London, 1821.* 

The '* associated churches" before whom this sermon was 
preached are, we are informed, of the Independent denomina- 
tion: the preacher dates his dedication (which is to the 
'' associated ministers and churches to whom the sermon 
" was preached") from " Rotherham college ;" an institution 
for the education of ministers of that sect, of which Mr*- 
Bennett is tutor. The occasion, no less than the perform-* 
ance, is a remarkable one. Delivered before the *' associated 
ministers," and no doubt before his pupils alsoT-~the ^rising 
generation^ or the embryo brood of preachers — ^its express 
object is. to. support their claims, not only to be paid, but 
to be handsomely paid — ^for their labours. There is about 
the present production no ambiguity on this subject — no 
reserve— ^no recommendation of half measures ; it goes direct 
to the subject in hand, and unblushingly asserts the right — - 
even ihe dixine right — of the priest to his " hire and salary." 
" On the coolest consideration" (says the preacher, p. 7) 
I feel myself entitled to all Christian freedom in discussing 
this subject." "I request, then, your candid attention 
'' to I. The divine appointment, '\' that tlie churches of Christ 
" should support their ministers." In support of this 
position he contends that, " Firstly, Under the Mosaic 
** dispensation God enjoined that the ministers of religion 
" should be supported by the contributions of the people/' 
ThaV " Secondly, Jhe same duty, of supportmg the 
''ministers of religion, is enjoined" (he elsewhere says 
perpetuated) " under the gospel." And he further contends. 
Thirdly, that this practice of paying priests " may, in fact. 
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* The name of Bennett, in connexion with that of Bogue, is well known 
at that of a writer some years since, on the sul^ect of dissenters. 

t These words are thus printed in italics in the original. 
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** be termed a duty of natural religion ; or, in other words, 
*' that it is but common justice/' 

With regard to the argument from the Jewish law, the 
author is particularly anxious ihsX it should be remembered 
that every thing therein contained is not to be despised or 
lost sight of. '' Let no one take alarm" (he says, p. 7) '' at 
** this appeal to the law, as if I wished to bring them under 
'.' the Jewish yoke of ceremonies/' Far from this, it is only 
where ''legal rites unfolded evangelical truths," that he 
contends for their being regarded as imperative upon us in 
the present day. Amongst the ** duties*' "guides" and 
'f consolatians" which are not abolished — ^amongst the things 
*'^rst announced to the world by Moses and the prophets,'* 
but still '' most dear to our hearts as Christians'' — ^amongst 
"the legal rites which have unfolded evangelical truths" — 
amongst these is, of course, found by the preacher. of 
Rotherham college, the perpetual duty of paying a priest- 
hood; although, when he comes to speak of tithes (of which, 
as a dissenting priest, he can have no portion) he acutely 
enough discovers that these were " a part of the Levitical 
*' law of ceremonies which is now abolished," and shrewdly asks 
if, 17) *' What earthly power is authorized to take this branch 
'''of the Jewish religion, and engraft it on the Christian?" 
A question which has the double advantage of being un- 
answerable in itself, and of forming a triumphant reply to 
the previous part of his own performance. 

The claim of "the Christian ministry," not merely to 
support, but affluence, is thien argued at length from the 
New Testament. It is not, at this time» our intention to 
/enter into the controversial part of this subject; we shall 
only, therefore, say that the arguments are all founded upon 
the assumption that " the Christian ministry" (that is, 
that Messrs. Thomas Raffles, Bengo CoUier, Rowland Hill, 
Alexander Fletcher, Robert Aspland, Penzaiice Smith, 
William Tozer, James Bennett, and an endless et cetera 
of teachers, and that too of opposite doctrines) are 
the authorized successors of the apostles; an assumption 
which, if made seriously, shews gross ignorance; and if 
hazarded without conviction, would argue no great degree 
qf honesty. This question lies in a small compass. The 
npostles were authorized by Deity to proclaim amongst 
strangers the good news of revelation; they made this pro- 
clamation at the expence oi every worldly comfort, and at 
the sacrifice of the usual means of support. They had a > 
ifiatural right, therefore— ^not to pay— not to hire^— not to 
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affluence; — but, strictly speaking, to support; — that is, to 
their daily bread-— to the means of actual existence : but 
even this right it was the glory of a chief apostle that he 
had not availed himself of. The apostles too were ^ot 
stationary officers of. Christian churches, but messengers 
sent out to -form and organize Christian churches. James 
Bennett, and the other reverends of our days, cannot, there- 
fore, be the successors of the apostles; for these men are 
not authorized — these men do not go forth as messengers 
sent amongst strangers, to the sacrifice of every previous 
possession; and further, these men do not humbly and 
modestly ask for the common means of support, but impu- 
dently and selfishly lay claim to regular salaries; and, if 
possible of attainment, to splendid stipends. 

Some curious concessions are made on the subject, by 
Mr. Bennett; he allows (p. 16) that "while the duty of 
** supporting ministers is most unequivocally enjoined," 
(in the New Testament) " no exact mode is prescribed: a 
deficiency which he accounts for by stating it as "a striking 
" characteristic of the Christian religion — that it rules by 
" grand general principles" In the liberal " support of the 
" Christian ministry" we are, therefore, left " as men en- 
*' dowed with spiritual wisdom, delicate consciences, and 
" generous aiBfections, to follow out the general principles 
" which the gospel furnishes to all their legitimate extetttJ' 
Thus the payment of priests is assumed as " a srand general 
"principle* of Christianity ; and the hearers of our dissent- 
ing clergy are modestly exhorted generously to push that 
principle " to all its legitimate extent!'' 

''As that paramount authority" (continues Mr. Bennett, 
p. 22) " which prescribed exactly what should be given to 
the ancient religion, has not said one word of the precise 
sum, or peculiar mode by which ministers are to be sup- 
ported in the churches of Christ, it is manifest" — (What? 
That they should not be supported at all? No! but) " that 
we are left to free-will offerings — the sacrifice of the heart. 
Well, indeed," (adds the preacher) " this becomes si 
"religion which touches the heart" (the pocket rather he 
sfioula have said) " in the tenderest place, by saying ' Ye 
** ' know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, though he 
" ' wets rich fir our sakes, became poor, that we* " (the priests?) 
" ' through his poverty might be made richy 

Mr. B., for reasons which will afterwards appear, contends 
warmly (p. 24) that the support of the ministry should be 
striptly voluntary. 
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** I cannot but deeply lament, and seriously protest agamtt the mode of 

supporting ministers by a seat-rent. I readily admit, for it is, iudeed, 
incontrovertible, that, as long as men are at liberty to take a seat, or entirely 
abstain even from entering our doors, this cannot be called a tax. Yet it 
has so much of the appearance of a rate imposed, and is so une^iiud in its 
operation, that I most earnestly entieat you to supercede this, as fax as 
possible, by providing for the support of your ministers, chiefly l^ voluntary 
subscriptions, in which, every one may give, accordifig as God has btessai 
him with property mid religion. For your sokes as well as your ministers I 
xirge this change ; for it is only in proportion as the support of your pastor 
is the spontaneous effusion of a grateful heart, anxious to render some kind 
return for spiritual blessings received, that it secures the approbati/on and 
bUssuig of the Saviour yjhiih is better than life/* 

A chi^f argument in support of voluntary coptributions 
ia, that they are likely to be more productive. 

** All I ask is, that every one should discharge this duty according to the 
ability which God has given. This, which is so obviously tight Ihaf it can- 
not need proof, is too general to be of much use. Aecuracyin doctrine, 

.and piety m duty, require that we should descend to particulars. * Be fiot 
satisjied then^ with p(tyi»g a mere seat-rent, Sutan himself could not' devise a 
more effectual way to introduce injustice j and expel jroin our churches, generosity 
to nUiiuterSy andfaiihfulness to (jod. V\^hen three persons, of vastly different 
circumstances, sit in seats of the sam® rent, one perhaps pays rather more 

. than he can affoni, another almost as muchy and the tnicd far less* This 
will always be the case, in a certain degree ; but then, it should be owing 
to their own disposition, not to the arrangements of the church. Every 
person should be informed, that what is given for their sitting is but a small 
part of the minister*s income; ^ this arises chiefly^ if not entirelyy from the 
voUmtary siubscripiiom of those^ who give according to their varied meam, and 
the different degrees in which they love the cause of religion, 
** U this is the scriptural rule, how complelely have many rich persons 

' mistaken their duty ! Their expenditure is, perhaps, twenty times that of a 
person who gives a guinea a year, and yet, they would think Tt wonderful if 

«fh6y should give twenty guineas a year. I hitie known^ however^ more than 

,one person in the same coiigregatiofi, living in huntbU style^ who were m the 
habit ofgivim between twenty and thirty pounds a year. Some splendid excqh 
tions, alsOf Ihave known, who contributed Jifty, and even a hundred pounds per 

' annum. But I httve hwwn several who give ten gtdneas; and have seen a whole 
range of seats occupied by pUdn persons who were subscribing five guineas 
cnmaUy^ 

Various arguments, at considerable length, are adduced 
to prove that the contributions in support of these, men 
should be liberal — we may indeed say profuse. A compa- 
rison is drawn between their labours and those, of. the 
physician and the lawyer; but these last avowedly follow a 
"Worldly profession, and they earn— and are content with — 
^a worldly reward ; whereas this '' Christian ministry" repre- 
sent themselves as the teachers of a religion which inculcates 
pure benevolence and disinterestedness; — as the followers 
of a lowly master, who " had not where to lay his Aead;"— as 
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the successors of apostles, who '' had neither two coats, nor 
shoes, nor yet staves: — who provided tieither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass in their purses, nor scrip for their journey ;**—^s,SLhove 
sll, the authorized messengers of heaven, though without one 
proof, either by argument or miracle, in favour of the divinity 
of their appointment. And, above all, these men (unlike the 
physician and the lawyer) lay claim, as a reward for their 
labours, to a crown of eternal glory ; a sufficient compensa- 
tion, one might suppose, for their exertions, without die 
addition of any considerable portion of this world's goods. 
Ministers too (it is argued by this writer) should be enabled 
to "mingle with persons of a certain rank in society;" nay, 
*' should be enabled to ^in admittance into every rank of 
: society." They should be enabled to " provide for their 
*' widows and orphans" — ^which they would more honestly do 
by following some industrious and reputable calling. Ihey 
should be enabled to exercise hospitality, and " to shew a 
:•* generous spirit:"— which, however, they should do out of 
their own incomes, and not out of the pockets of oth^r 
people; and *^ such a remuneration as the tribe of Levi 
" enjoyed, under the ancient dispensation" — (whidi was a 
tenth part of the produce of the land, besides cities with 
their suburbs, and certain parts of the offerings of the Lord) 
. ^^'Sttch a remunetetion" (says Mr. Bennett) •' the Christian 
" ministry should now receive." In support of tlieir title 
'to Which Mr. Bennett might have quoted another passage 
of his own sermon, in which he observes that tithes ** were 
" a part of the Levitical law of ceremonies, which is now 
'*abo&shedr' 

Some, it seems, are for keeping ministers poor, because 

i]iat troubles are good for them, and that they preach better 

under the rod; positions which, by no means, meet the full 

a:m)roval of Mr. Bennett. " A broken heart" (he says, p. 31) 

, " 1 know is good for prayer, but it is bad for preaching. In 

** the pulpit the joy of the Lord is our strength." Always 

understood that by " the joy of the Lord" a sufficient 

- amount — and that not in seat-rent, but in voluntary contri- 

• butions — is intended. The effect of good pay upon the 

preacher is elsewhere spoken of by Mr. B., as being in its 

effects a kind of spiritual resin, calculated to improve the 

music of his devotions. 

"Here again" (he argues, p. 33, that is, where the people are liberal;) 

" we see a re-action in the moral, like that which prevails in the physical 

world! For that Saviour who is pleased with all that is like himself, gene- 

' iraus and Ki&d, rewards this spiht in the iiock, by kindling in the breast of 
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its pastor that affection for their persons, and solicitude for their souls* 
which give to his thoughts all the beauties of' the how of heaven^ and to Amp 
voice aU the sweetness of angelic tones. But how can this be expected by a 
people whose ungenerous treatment renders it difficult for their minister to 
do much more than forgive their wickedness ! It is reserved for a liberal 
congregation to hear strains, like those which Paul tuldrested to the PhillippiaH 
church.-' 

We need scarcely apprize our readers that a gross mis- 
representation of the sentiments of the apostle Paul is here 
implied. Disinterested in his objects, and only seeking the 
good of those he taught — *' coveting no man's silver or gold, 
*' but with his own hands ministering unto his necessities," and 
even to those of others also — he would have spurned at the 
" liberality*' inculcated by the professor of Rotherham col- 
lege ; his only " strains," on hearing such teachers, would 
have been those of indignation and unqualified disapproval. 
For what is it that he praises the Philhppians? that '' in his 
** afflictio?i" — in "his necessity;" he who had suffered no 
other church to " communicate with him " — had so far 
honoured them as to receive assistance at their hands. 
That which, as an authorized apostle of heaven, he had a right 
to claim from all, on all occasions, he had submitted to 
receive from one church, on one occasion. And with what 
feelings? "Not that I speak in respect of want, for I have 
" learned in whatever state I am therewith to be content: I 
'* know how to be abased, and I know how to abound." And 
for what object ? " Not because I desire a gift, but I desire 
"fruit that may abound to your account " But where is the 
authority of James Bennett and his " associated ministers/* 
to the office they profess to hold? Could the apostle Panl 
hear these impostors, for such, in fact, they are, plead in 
support of their system of plunder — that " it was reserved 
•' tor a liberal congregation to hear strains like those which 
" he addressed to the Phillippian church,", would he not 
feel disposed to address the libeller of his principles and 
character in some such language as that addressed by Peter 
to the mercenary sorcerer? " Thy money perish with thee! 
" because thou hast thought that the gift of God may be pur- 
"chased with money — thou hast neither part nor lot in this 
" matter, for thy heart is not right in the sight of God" " / 
** perceive thou art in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of 
" iniquity " 

Some curious information is supplied under the head 
" The agents by which this work " (the payment of ' the 
Christian ministry) " is supported." 

*^^o important i$ the affair of finance, in the chvurch of Christ, that he has 
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institated an ofiBce to secure a due attention to the object/' (One miglit 
have supposed from this sennon thait Jesus had thought on nothing else.) 
^ But as these ofBceHs must make their appeal to the whole body, I now> 
attempt to show how the due support of ministers may be secured, by the 
deacons and by the people. 

"1. The Deacons. 

** It has been usually observed, that these have to attend to three tables, 
that of the Lord, that of the poor, and the minister*s table. The two former 
are of high importance, and I should be happy to give stimulus and encou- 
ragement to our friends in their attention to diem; but the large demands (• 
have made on your patience, compel me to turn immediately to that part o( 
the deacon's duty, which provides for the table of the minister. Of this, 
however, some, who hold the office, scarcely ever think. But I know there are 
others, who bear it upon their hearts continually, and in their efforts to pro- 
cure their minister a suitable income, endure considerable labour, anxiety^ 
and pain. For they show, by their own example, that, to use the office of a 
deacon well, to which the Scriptures promise * a good degree, and great 
' boldness in the faith that is in Christ Jesus;' the first grand requisite is, 
exalted views of their duty. It is by this means, that a man becomes a good 
minister. That ardent zeal, which you so much admire; at which you often' 
re-kindle your ovm languishing fires; that indefatigable labour, at which you 
often wonder as more than mortal, are the result of the exalted, lofty views, 
which the man has formed of his own ministry. He has conceived to him- 
self of such a combination of the Apostle and the Seraph, that he is con- 
tinually falling below his own mark. For they, who satisfy themselves^ 
satisfy no one else. 

'* In the same manner, a good deacon, with a large and generous hearty 
will often think of the handsome manner in whic|i a whole people ought ta 
support that one man, who is incessantly labouring for their good. He 
spurns at the thought of clogging the wings of an angety or pressing down to 
earth, one who would bear others with him in his flight to heaven. A 

DBACON, IN ONE OF 0UI( CHURCHES, BROUGHT TO THE MIMISTER ▲ HUNDRED 
POUNDS, AS THE QUARTERNS SALARY, WITH EXPRESSIONS OF MOST AFFEO* 

TiONATE REGRET, THAT IT WAS SO LITTLE; thus expressing what was the size 
and temperature of his own heart ^ 

It is^ stated as the duty of all (as we have already seen) 
to give according to their varied means, and the different 
degrees in which they love the cause of religion. 

** If this is the scriptural rule, how completely have many rich persons 
mistaken their duty ! Their expenditure is, perhaps, twenty times that of a 
person who gives a guinea a year, and yet, they would think it wonderful if 
they should give twenty guineas a year. I have humn^ however ^ more than 
one person in the same congregation^ living in humble stifle, who were in the habit 
of giving between twenty atid thirty pounds a year. Some splendid exceptimSf 
also, I have known, who contributed Jifty, and even a Imndred pounds per annum ^ 
But I have known several who give ten guineas; and have seen a whole range oj 
seats occupied by plain persons who were siubscribingjive guineas annually. 

Neither is any agi^^tank, or condition to be free from these 
contributions. 

. '* But as each ^ould give according to his means, great care should be 
taken that lujw be exempt. . Whejt a child comes of age, the parent often 
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deens it pAidetit to* assigti to her a oertaiii sum for ker own wpAnsea; that 
«he may, oy the due masagement of it> gradually acquira the habit of frugal 
oere. 'Ihe parent will then give a hint of the yarious objects, to which the 
money should be devoted. And should he not teaoh the child justice 
-towards the pereon who teaches her the way of salvation? Ohy but sSie sits 
in my seat! What has that to do with her obligations to her spiritusd guide? 
If^ in other thiags, she pays her own expemes, should she not in this too? 
Or, is it only in the church of God that she is to sit in the seat of the minor, 
or the pauper? Young men^ ttUe, when they commence business^ should assign 
^ proper sum to this most important object. * Honour the Lord with thy 
mbstanee, and with the first fruitt^of all thine increase; so shall thy hams be 
&iled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with new wine/ '' 

. We have not time, or space^ to express our indignation 
Itnd abhorrence at the disgusting details of this system of 
'* obtaining money under false pretenees ;'' but/ in tne midst 
6f all, we were not a little amused at a reason given for th€? 
jjoverty of many of the priestly tribe — ^the " pastor's just 
reeompence/' being, in many cases, withheld from, him. 

**I (exclaims Mr, Bennett, p. 37) *'Gaa easily solve 
*' this mystery. It is because ministrrs are mobrst, 
''disinterested men!!! I mean that ministers plead 
" every good cause but their own." (Is Mr. Bennett himself 
an example of what he here means?) " Their zealous advo* 
t' cacy has displayed the claims of the Missionary, Bible, 
^ and Tract Societies ; and called forth the liberal zeal of 
V Christians, till all those excellent institutions are furnished 
" with fnndB-'Jnit they cannot — will not—pleadfor themselves ! '* 
^ What !" exclaims some generous stranger, ^' and is there no 
** one else to preach for them? Shalt they be suffered to pin^ 
•'*' in poverty, because they are modest, and devoted to the interests 
''of others?" 

Out' risibility at this amusing and modest d«feiK>e of a 
{>riesthood^-^a defence so well borne out by theit general 
deportment and conduct in the world — has been^ however, 
interrupted by more than one, or two startling threats of 
eternal damnation, levelled against those who do not libe- 
rally provide for their ministers ! For the deacon who, 
" with the soul of a niggard," neglects this all-essential 
duty, Mr. Bennett declares that he " knows of no way by 
'* which that man can escape the condemnation of Christ 
"for robbing his minister;^' (p- 38) whilst the church, 
who shall feel a want of inclination^ rather than of ability, 
to support their minister, are described as having their 
fault " aggravated by all the weight of the Saviour's anger, 
" who wilf call them to answer for their sin, when pastor and 

" P^opl^ shftU ^ j^%®^ ^t ^^s bar." (P. 30.) 
Tlwfct v/ords are not wanted to expose .the wicked blaaphen^y 



^the bas^ and i^eligi^uc^ lifpii'H of tlr^fe like th^^^^il 
'♦Tift; ftftr' we dfeoftrkl n^t easily j(?nrf words ta express Orir full 
MMt of fhei^ #atpitmde and impiety: tee pasd them Bjr*, 
tM^rl^lorcfy tb^^ake a iititll remark of two on the i^ubj^ct df 
llif^lirig fdik^Bcl^^. l^h^ qttestion dfill recurs to ns, and yffh 
1«1sSh ttf iMpress it deeply oti the mind» of otir reafcders, ^^h^i^ 
h die dufhoHty of these men*— and «hcfer what tdnctiiM d6 
fh^y act? Hstve they, a« they asisert, a mission from h^avent 
Let theM ^^duce theit proof and credentials. If thej hh 
the ittesseng^rs of God, afppointed by otlr grieat Creator' tb 
guard over oixt eternal interests, far be it ftom u^ to objdbt 
eVenf to th^rr liberal maintenjlnce; though, if they wei^e sucW, 
W# ^hofttld e^pcfet to find th6m birt little intent on tfife 
dbtaii^ng *^ uritertdin riches ; '^ and rathet employed Hi 
" tdi/irig upfdr themselves treasure whtre fmth^ moth nor riist 
** Sbthtorrupt : and where thieves daiiot break throtgfi, ftor 
** a^af/* Are hot these men rather interested inipostdrs, 
who make *' a gain of godliness:" and of whom ft may be 
truly said, whilst they are pretending to a sacred office, and 
a holy character, that they are *' shepherds who do feed them" 
" selves;" and priests " wfrc wifl not shut the door for 
" nought? " 

There are few, however,, who will, avowedly, and in so 
many words, have t&e IWldnes^ to go sO far as Mr. James 
Bennett; still the principle is the same in all; and the 
praetice, we are persuaded, not much dissimilar. Thtf dia* 
senticig priests would, no doubt, many of them, disclaim the 
pretensions, and disavow, at least, somre of the arguments f>f 
this writer; but till we hear that they have given up the 
"seat-rents," or returned the "voluntary contributions" ^ of 
lUf^r lifeai0fe¥s, iv6 <Jotifess we shall not feel disfposidd.to 
a'ttribtiM ae great^t degree of disinterestedness, or liberalify 
td tKe ^xifiolai's 6( Hoxton, or of Hackney, thdn io thie 
•" sJMftPticiafed niiitiisters'' issuing from Rotherham colliigi!. 
Sc^e per^^s May ot^ect that Hie diss^riting clergy ctfe 
HWtf y of thetti fiat overpaid, the liberality of their congreg*- 
titJtt iiot being " ^hovfet^d down in a profusion which tb 
ovgrW'helming.*' Wd believe this to be the fact. Spife 
of the much*-va^Ated cases of liberality, apparently heW 
(bfth as fate birds by Mr. Bfeiinett, by which ix> attfaiit , 
dttiet* ^JEhil&i^ liiiltaTi^e^ of devotion, vte suspect that tliere U 
^flifeft'^'fiiBN^dation for his reproaches against the ^opW, isL 
ff€SQ(tfeittty displaying d mean, niggardly, s^nd ling^c^Oiia 
iplftf, foii'ards the unhappy being whom they fkie dignijled 
Whb tife title of their teacher. 1" he compact, v^^ drd pef- 
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suaded, is often a wretched and a debasing one for lietk 
parties. The people surrender their eqnwty and their 
rights into the hands of a hireling, who follows religion a^ 
a trade, by which he is to gain his daily bread; whilst the 
preacher, on his part, surrenders his independence and every 
upright feeling, to teach prescribed doctrines to an ignorant 
multitude, who dictate to him what doctrines they will buy 
at his hands in the first place; and then drive with him a 
hard and unfeeling bar^m as to the price which they shall 
pay him for his teaching in the second. Well has Mr^ 
Bennett (in words which desen'e to be inscribed on the 
portal of every church and chapel where the priest officiates) 
i^ell has he described the miseries attendant upon such a 
state of things. "Woe*' (he exclaims, p. 30) "to the 

'^PASTOE AND THE FLOCK WREN THE FIRES OF THE 
"pulpit ARE OF THAT IJNHALLOWED KIND THAT ASE 
" KINDLED BY THE MERCENARY DESIRE OF EARNING A 
" MORSEL OF BREAD." 



THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 

'^ The kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure hid in a field; the whicft 
ivhen a man hath found he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth and selleth aH 
that he hath, and buyeth that field." — Matt. xiii. 44. 

There is a force and sincerity in the sayings of Jesus 
which carry with them the conviction and feehngs of the 
reader ; which command our admiration of his character, and 
confirm the authenticity of his claims to a divine mission* 
When the mind is deeply affected and impressed with some 
important truth, it becomes associated, eitner by comparison 
or contrast, with whatever passes within or without us — 
with the business and circumstances of life — withi our own 
experience and that of others; and^ by the reflections and 
' conclusions thus obtained, we seek to impart to the world 
the vividness of our own feelings, and the high value of the 
principle with which pur soul is inspired. The importance 
of that dispensation of mercy and pardon to man, ,of which 
Jesus was the harbinger and head, appears to have been a 
fixed and deeply-rooted principle in his mind; and this 
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importance he labours to enforce, sometimes by clear and 
impressive reasoning ; and sometimes, as in the instance before 
us, by familiar illustration drawn from the realities of life, 
and so well chosen and happily expressed, as to engage the 
aSbctions by their feeling, and convince the judgment by 
their force ! These flowers of moral truth lay scattered 
through the gospel histories, and the lapse of ages has not 
diminished their freshness, or destroyed their beauty. 

** The kingdom of heaven is like treasure hid in a jUUr 
Here the importance and excellence of Christianity is exhi^ 
bited bv reference to the estimation in which worldly riches 
are held by men ; and its value is greatly enhanced by reason 
of the manner in which its possession is supposed to be 
obtained. These treasures are represented as oeing found 
in afield, and we have a natural picture of the joy of the 
fortunate individual-^-his caution in concealing his discovery 
— ^his neadiness to part with all that he has, that he may be 
in a jCQiidiition to become the purchaser of that field. "TAe 
** kingdom of heaven is like treasure hid in a field, the which 
** when a man hath found he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth 
^ and selleth all that he hath and buyeth thatjieldP So then 
the religion which Jesus came to promulgate was so ines'- 
•timable a treasure as to excite in those who should discover 
it the greatest joy, and a readiness to secure its possession 
«ven at the sacrifice of every thing besides; and this too 
upon a principle of policy — upon a mere calculation of the 
high advantage — the supreme value of Christianity; for 
though we should obtain it at the price of every earthly 
possession, still, like him who should sell all that he hath 
to purchase a field teeming with hidden treasures, we should 
only be parting with a le&ser to secure a greater blessings 
Such is tne view which Jesus takes of that system which he 
came to establish on earth; such his mode of repreaenting 
it to the worid. Conscious that he had received his mission 
from God — impressed with its importance to man i— he 
exhibits a just and natural description of the feelings it was 
calculated to inspire in every well disposed breasts He 
presents us with a living, breathing picture of the heart of 
man, when animated with the importance of divine, truth, 
and sensible of the benignity of divine forgiveness. 

The constant tenor of the teaching of Jesus goes to 
exhibit Christianity in this light, as a ^ft^ — a favour — a 
manifestation of the love of God to man. nesting, therefore, 
the claims of his system upon its own intrinsic worth and 
beauty, Jeaus urges its adoption by no suspicious solicitations 
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^r^y AD appeal io the f)9«sionflhr-rby no exciteiMiii %( Ike 
femcB-r-rl^ BO specious pgp,tapf^»-^by op Sfccid ^cadiDgnr- 
,but by a oalm aad dignified appesd to the buiefito ^od 
bleasingB with wbiefa it is jbo i^iete to imaii 
' This is ti|e aecessary charact^istic of a religion that is 
^pie-^of a system liuU has its ori^ in heayea: to he 
admired it is only necessary that it uiould be knowp-r-rand 
when known its interest will be esteemed paramount in 
every other consideration. How veil is this principle 
exemplified by the conduct and experience of those who 
were the first to receive, and the first to teach the Christian 
dispensation. Jesus, living a life of remroach and during a 
4eath of ignominy ; Paul, renouncing his kindred, his friends, 
his hopes of advancement — suffering *^ the loss of all thingi 
** that he ptisht win Christ;^ Peter, and the other apostles, 
^' reioicittg that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for 
*.' hts name;^^ the early converts, to whpm it was ^'gweu in 
'" the behalf of Christ , not only to believe but also to suffer for 
** his sake ; these* serve as critics to illustrate our text> and 
martyrs to adorn our cause ! ! 

This cloud of witnesses with which we are enconipaBeed, 
-was not composed of designing or deluded men. Inteceat 
"T^worldly interest— suggested the rejection of what they so 
^adly received. Prejudice — their prejudices inclined them 
to a disbelief, not a belief, of the gospel. All of them had 
doubted, some had persecuted, that laith which they after^ 
wards so nobly supported. But they were sincere, soberr 
minded men, open to truth, and willing to obey the dictates 
of an enlightened conscience and a convinced judgment. 
Some of them had seen the miraeles of Jesus ; others had 
iieceived and been convinced of their truth from '' those who 
**from the beginning were eye witnesses and ministers (^ Ahz 
**wQrd,^' They received Christianity, therefore, on the 
* fullest evidence; and receiving it, they had found in it that 
HiBDEN TBEASUBE, which more than compensated for 
every sacrifice, privation, and suffering. Their conduct 
explains the paraole we have been considering — the parable 
explains their conduct! 

But is this view of the importance of the gospel dispen- 
sation a vain persuasion, or a just and wdl formed estimate? 
Is Chrifstianity a mean and spurious gem, or a goodly pearl 
jof great price? Let us exQjnine it, for it challenges our 
.scrutiny. We speak now of pure, uncorrupt Christiaaityrrr 
of that enlightened system of faith ana practice which 
Jesus taught, and his apostles promulgated in their difr- 
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eonrseft and ^niitiags, «b left upoa reeond in the Nenr 
Testament Scriptures. These scnptures are certainly mit 
free from tiiose ^obscurities upon minor points wUcn mst 
incidental to all aneient writings; but in their dear, genetni, 
and express tenor, they place Christianity befoie us in the 
following points of view; — 

As a system, communicated by the Diyine Being to mum, 
ti>irough the agency of Jesus^ his appointed messenger. 

^5 a system, separated from eaithly power, and oppcMKd 
to its maxims and policy. 

As a system, seeking no conquests but those of conmtien 
— ^no triumphs but those of truth. 

As a system, proclaiming the rights of conscience, aiMl 
feufided on the liberty and just equality of all itlB adheisnets. 

As a system, free from doubt and mystery — simple, and 
easy to be understood by every honest mind. 

As a system, addressed to the mind, and divested of forms, 
ceremonies, and outward observance. 

As a system, communicating to man all that is necessary 
for him to know of his Maker — Jiis omnipotence, justice, and 
jgoodness. 

As a system, proclakning pardon for past transgressiwcKi, 
on condition of unfeigned repentance. 

As a system, proposing a satisfactory assurance of future 
happiness as the reward of present obedience. 

As a system, regulating the mind, controuling the passions, 
enlightening the understanding, and conducting us amiA 
IJhe "temptations and vicissitudes of life, to virtue, security, 
and bliss! 

How suited is such a system of revealed truth to man in 
all his circumstances, wants, aiid feelings*! Is he ignorant? 
Christianity will instruct him! Does he wander in dark- 
ness and m doubt concerning his duties, his state, and 
destiny? Christianity will enlighten his path, and direct 
his steps to virtue and to heaven! Does he weakly submit 
himself to the arbitrary rule or spiritual domination of 
another? Christianity will emancipate his mind from 
slaveiy, and conduct him into " the glorious liberty of the 
" children of God!" Is he the slave of sin looking forward 
to the wages of death? Christianity proclaims pardon to 
past transgression, and invites him to holiness and newness 
of life ! Is he oppressed with fear at the contemplation of 
an angry and ottended God? Christianity exhibits the 
Divine Being as full of mercy and of love, to whom " ang^ 
/'is fm^mge toorkT* Is he ex|>oaed to temptation ^i^ 
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miBpended in his course from the €mtagom8ni of passion and 
:ef duty? Christianity will strengthen his motives to virtue, 
:and enable him to triumph over every feeling adverse to his 
Jiappiness and peace ! Is he neglected, friendless, and alone 
in the world? Christianity adopts him into the church of 
Grod, and surrounds him with the charities and affections 
of the children of God! Does he suffer from the cares, the 
pains, the wrongs of life? Christianity brings ^' life and 
*' immortaUty to ngkt ;^* dispels our transitory woes; resolves 
our doubts; discloses to us the future and bounteous plans 
of heaven ; allows us to penetrate the grand scheme of 
divine benevolence; enables us to contemplate every move- 
ment in the natural and moral world, as parts of one vast 
design of wisdom and of love; and permits us secretly to 
.adore his great unseen power 

<• Bv which the mighty process is maintained — 
Who sleeps not, is not weaiy ; in whose sight 
Slow circling ages are as transient days; 
Whose work is without labour; whose designs 
No flaw deforms, no difficulty thwarts; 
And whose beneficence no charge exhausts.'* — Cowper, 

.Divine gift ! Inestimable treasure ! well did the great 
teacher of Christianity esteem the sterling value of his 
;fiystem as the most powerful inducement to its reception ; 
well did he liken it to " treasure found in ajield;'' and if he 
who had discovered a perishable treasure joyfully sold all 
.that he had to possess it, how much more dearly ought we 
,to estimate the eternal treasures of religion and 
oy truth? 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE FALL OF MAN 

DISPROVED : 

By an Explamtion of the early part of the Book of Genesis^ 

ESSAY I. 

There is not, perhaps, any part of the scriptures more 
deserving our serious attention than the first three chapters 
of Genesis; nor any that has been more perverted, or so 
little understood. The whole superstructure of that system 
of superstition, wbich now passjBs by the name of Christian^ 
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appears founded, indeed, on mistaken or perverted views (rif 
tbe transactions recorded in these chapters, or on inferences 
supposed to be drawn from them in the apostolic writings; 
it being - imagined that what the writer of the Book of 
Genesis left incomplete, on the subject of the fall of man, 
original sin, redemption by vicarious suffering, &c. has been 
more fully supplied in the letters of the apostle Paul. 

Of the various doctrines forming this heterogeneous mass 
of confusion, absurdity, and blasphemy, it is not my inten- 
tion, in this place, to say much ; but this I will lay down as 
a postulatum from which we may safely argue, that, however 
strangely it may prove the apostles to have been misunder- 
stood, no representation of theirs can be taken as meaning, 
or communicating an^r thin^ more than what is actualW 
contained in the writings n'om which they receive their 
facts, and draw their inferences; none of them professing 
to give any further information on these subjects than that 
which they gather from these original writings. If, therefore, 
upon a fair and candid examination, I can make it appear 
that the original passages in the early chapters of Genesis 
xefer to our first parents — and to them alone — without any 
allusion whatever to their posterity, there will then be no 
ground for asserting that man, by nature, fell from a state 
0f immortality, and that the whole human race have become 
corrupt, and subject to eternal condemnation, by the sin of 
Adam their federal head ; the whole fabric which superstition 
has erected upon this weak foundatioui as a consequence, 
falling to the earth, and becoming crumbled with the dust. 
The nature of this concise history has been variously 
understood by different individuals. Some, finding it diffi- 
cult to explain as literal, so as to suit their creeds, have 
considered it as a moml allegory; others have supposed, 
that although it should be taken literally as to the facts 
recorded, yet, that it contains hidden mysteries — big with 
important results — affecting not only our first parents, but 
the whole human race ; and that not in this world alone, 
but throughout all eternity. To me it appears that it is a 
simple narration of events concerning our first parents; 
exactly such as might naturally have been expected to hapr 
pen to individuals so circumstanced; events capable of the 
most rational explanation, and calculated to exhibit the 
Deity to our view in the most amiable and endearing light 
I — as a God of infinite wisdom and unbounded benevolence^ 
And, in support of this my view of these much-disputed 
chapters, let it be remembered that of 4U the doctriueii 
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Smmdfld by the ^eUVnamed orthodox upon this historf , not 
one of tliem ia ilirectly stated tfaereiii ; and acarc^ any one 
of than can be said to be capaUe of fair deduction there* 
from. Not one word is diere said, or implied, of man's 
bein^ created a superior and immortal being; not one word 
is said of iiis fall, oy nature, from that state; no mention is 
made of the entrance of the devil into the serpent, in order 
to tempt Eve; no allusion, however distant, occurs to the 
punishment, by eternal torments, of the sins of his posterity, 
m consequence of their fall through the sin of Adam. Ail 
this is matter of inference alone, with r^ard to some points; 
but as to others, and those the most important, as well as 
the most numerous, they rest upon the mere assertion 
of their profiessors, who gratuitously assume tkat as being 
meant by the writer of Genesis, which best accords — ^not with 
tJie evident sense of the author — ^but with their own pre*oon«> 
fisived creeds and opinions. In their defence they will 
plead, perhaps, the brevity and obscurity of these ancient, 
these primitive writings. There is force in this plea, but 
how should we act in such a case? Not; surely, by imagining, 
tiieoretical, fanciful, and mysterious doctnnes; and then 
aiming to support them by* disjointed facts, or obscuM 
passages ; but by endeavouring to apply rational and correct 
principles of criticism; by looking to the evident aim and 
object of the writer; by bearing in mind the circumstances, 
the age, and even Ihe lan^age under and in which his hock. 
ivas composed; by caremlly noting the situation and the 
objects of those beings whose plans are described, or whose 
actions are recorded ; in short, by weighing probabilities, 
and being determined according to evidence; taking for 
absolute tacts only such as are plainly narrated ; and, when 
we are left to inference, forming such conclusions as arc 
CQOst rational in themselves, and as may best accord with 
the situation of the parties and the genera} tenor of the 
writings. 

It is by these principles that I shall endeavour to gov^^ 
myself in the following remarks, intended to elucidate the 
^arly part of the Book of Genesis, My views, as a whole, 
will, I trust, be approved by every rational lover of Chris* 
tianity; yet should it appear to the reader of these remarks 
(that some positions are unfounded, and some inferences unsup** 
fkorted, let it be remembered that the orthodox views of this 
narration are both these to an infinitely greater extent ; and let 
it further be borne in mind that I do not confidently advance 
«eiy. sentiments on this subject, at least in all its details, as 



ibe undod^tedly oorrept view of the fluWbter; I 8tinpl§r ^« 
•Hell ywws a«id auggee^ions aa, jafter a cane&il apphfia^ 
iioQ of the before-named principles^ appear to my ohkb 
wiMx^ the Bftost probidhle; aad I k»ye it to the readey to 
4ee«ie for himaetf, aiid either to adopt my expliinatiaii* 
«r to suggest a more rational one of bi& o\vn. 

To proceed then, upon these principles, to the tmhjmL 
TMs book, written £Qr the use of the Israelitish people, and 
not for that of our times, has an evident relation to theif 
sriewa and situation. Its main object, particulariy m Aeso 
Barly chapters, is to teach them the existence of one only 
God; and, by shewing them that every thing origiiuiUy 
^rung from that souice, and that all events had subset 
quently been glided by his wise will and directing 
providence, to induce them to abstain from idolatry-r.-^o 
adopt his Knrorship, and submit to his dispensations. 
Preparatory then to his giving the Jews, with this view, 
the ni^xHy of n^n, it beoame necessary that the writer should 

Sive them some ideas of that theatre on which noan was to be 
%e great, the all*important actor; he does not, in4eed« 
carry them to the contemplation of the universe ; thai was 
not necessary to his purpose, nor (even had he himsislf 
possessed the knowledge) could the people for whcnn he 
wxpte have comprehended him, had he done so. 

The first chapter of Genesis, to the twenty^th verse, 
appears merely the machinery with which to introduce 
the great object of the writer. The division of the work 
of creation into days was probably intended to convey 
the idea that every thing ^was produced in its regular order, 
and all for wise and gracious purposes. The words, " In 
'* tke beginning God created," Sfc. do not necessarily imply 
that theworldwas made out of nothing; but this might be, 
and most likely was, as Dr. Geddes suggests,* " the rescue or 
'* restoration of a pre-existent mass of -matter from a statfli 
^' of darkness and desolation, to make it a fit and com* 
^* fbrtable abode for the beings intended to be placed 
*' therein," Admitting this to be the case, the earth might 
have been a fit habitation for all other animals many ages 
before it would become proper as a residence for man ; a 
circumstance which would fully account for those organic 
remains, and other geological phenomena, which, appearing 
irreconcilable with the Mosaic account of the creation^ 



* See Dr. ped4©»' Preface, p. 2, for further illuatrations. 
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kave fitirnished a handle for sceptics, and hare puzzled the 
Christian and the philosopher in their endeaTonrs to 
explain.* 

Having briefly narrated the creation of the earth, the 
writer proceeds to his real object — the formation of man; 
who, bein^ the most important creature, his creation is 
Burroundea with every circumstance that can inspire a true 
notion of his dignity. Thus, whereas all other oeinffs are 
tepresented as appearing at the immediate command of their 
creator, this most excellent work of Deity, for whom all 
•ther things were made, and to whom all are to yield 
obedience, is represented as being the subject of delibera- 
tion and consultation before he is produced. "And God 
** said let us make man in our own image" (or as our repre- 
sentative in governing the whole) " after our likeness; and 
** let him have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
** fowls of the air, and over the cattle, and over ali the earth, 
** mid over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth:** 
when, apparently as if the result of tnis council and deep 
deliberation, it is said (v. 27) " so God created man in his 
'*own image, male and female created he them/* Whether 
they were both created at this time and together it is not 
easy to determine ; it is not improbable that they were so, 
and that they were separated from each other till the proper 
and appointed time arrived for bringing them together. 
Thence, to the end of the chapter, follows the charter, before 
spoken of, which gives to . man the dominion over the 
whole earth, and all that it contained. After having given 
this succinct and summary account of the whole creation, 
the Deity is represented as beholding, with complacency, 
the world which he had made, and pronouncing the whole 
to be very good. *■ Thus ended," it is said, " the sixth 
** day:" and God is represented as resting on the seventh 
day. This circumstance must tend to prove that the days 
are not to be taken as literal days, but that the words are 
used only as a medium by which to give an idea of the 
Regularity and order in which every thing was produced ; 
since we know that fatigue or rest can be only used as 
figures of speech when applied to the Deity. 

The writer having brought the work to a conclusion. 



* A fact which would tend strongly to support this position is, that 
^imongst these numerous remains of animals, both known and unknown, s^t 
$Sms time, none have been discovered of tlie human fonA^ 
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observes, at the beginning of the chapter, *' these are the 
"generations of the heavens/* (atmospheric airs, or th^ 
expanse) ** and of the earth, when they were created; in 
** the day^* (here one day is put for the whole six) " ui 
** which the Lord God made the earth and the heav&uJ* 
He then, as his main object, proceeds to treat on man, and 
enters into further particulars respecting his nature an4 
formation, previous to a narration of the dealings of God 
towards him. " And the Lord God formed man out of tie 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrik the 
breath of life, and man became a living souL" God 
formed man out of the " dust of the ground'^ — of frail and 
perishable materials, and causing the air to enter into his 
nostrils, his lungs became inflated, and his heart began to 
beat, putting the blood of his whole frame in circulation; 
thus man, from being a lifeless form,"* became a livisg, 
moving, soul or person. 

The man being thus complete and capable of action, 
three things would necessarily demand the attention of his 
creator. First, To guard and secure his existence. Se- 
condly, To fit his mind for the situation in which he was 
immediately to be placed. And, Thirdly, To improve his un^ 
derstanding, so as to capacitate him for his future situation 
and employment. And, in going through this short history, 
we shall perceive that all these ends were provided for, and 
that in a way, which must call forth our love and admiration 
of that benevolent being who had brought man into 
existence, and who watched over him with such proof of his 



* It is not said that God made the body of the man, and then infused 
into it a living soul ; but that God made man — ^the whole man — ^who, viheM 
he had received the breath of life, became a living soul or person. Much 
stress is laid upon the occurrence of the mere word soul, in both the Old and 
New Testament, yet nothing can be more inconclusive than an argument of 
such a nature. A reference even to the common Concordance, by Cniden, 
will shew the reader that ^ this word in saipture^ especially in the style of the 
*' Hebrewj is very equivocal;** and this writer, himself an advocate for the ixn- 
mortality of the soul of man, allows that the same word is applied to beasts, 
XGen. i. 24) to the whole body — to the life — to li^ang bodies — and even to 
ikad bodies; and surely the writer could not have meant to speak of dead 
immortal souls! Thus the writer of Genesis speaks. of Adam s becomings 
when the breath of life was breathed into him, a living soul, or person. He 
was before a man in form, but he became now a living man. Thus a clock 
is a complete machine when first made; but when wound up it becomes a 
clock in motion. Thus a steam engine may be complete in itself, but it is 
not till the steam is introduced, and the operations of expansion and cofl- 
densatioxi .9pmmence> that the powers of the engine are called into action. 
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i^tiftj^ kteilile'ds. Bat, befbre entering upon Ait paart cff 
Mbj^iet, H fQsiy be) neeessa^ry to make soine ftw iretttacrkd 
1)6 what must n^cassarily be the eapacity and cit^ixtn^tmii 
6f this newly-made man ; we may otherwise b^ l^<i h 
s&Sib af those mistaken notions wnich hitve alrMidy led 
llitttiy iMd eff6t; and by laying down fals^ p^enrrs^ii 
j^c^tray^d lAt^ erfoneous 60nciaskm&. 

Many bsive supposed that Adam was erented^ not en 
l^rf^t itf form and in the full possession Of all bis- atrisi 
powtffSi but thsit he was Equally perfect in mrnd ai 
dhatacter, and have theitce been lea to draw the ijnost srbdfU 
€tild datngerous conclusions. Nothitfg. in the history id sa 
of these things : We ate merely informed that he waps mac 
man, and had the fuijctions of life gireti to him. With r&gsn 
to hi^ mind, as We take it to be clear that mkn teslft no ides 
fent tho^e which he receives through the mediirm of hill 
senses, must not the mind of Adam h«ve necei^Miri'ty b'e« 
d mere blank? A mto in stature-^and the saihe pr^ebafWy in 
the Ofrgaftization of his intellecttml facnlties-^ontd he hat« 
been mofe than a mere child in experience and knowledge! 
A« ^ilch a being then it is that we are to etslmin^ thi 
Co^iduct of God towards him, if we wish to h«te ^ jmt 
liOnce'ptio'n of its tendency, of to judge 6orriEwgtfy «# iu 
propriety. Adstm th'eh is a man without knowledge (ft 
experience ; and, of course, ^j^posed to every d«lftg5^, 
whether from ferocioiis animals, or poisonous frmt», or fi4f\M. 
What might we expect that a wise an<l benevofent beiftg 
Would do to protect such a man from destruetrdw? We 
turn to the history, and find (ch. ii. v. 8) that ^'the Lord God 
(had) planted a garden, and there he put the man whom he 
^d formed; and akt of the ground (htidf^ made the Lord 
God to grow etery tree that is pkasant t6 th€ sight dr ^dM 
*' for food: the tree of life also in the midst of tHe gardefi^and^ 
(jeven) " the tret ofknoioled^e of good and evil" God Imvirij 
<^usp prepared a place suttea to his eirciimfiftanees, wkeirc 
there grew nothing but what was pleasing to ttfef si^f iteM 
gx)od for food ; where, from his igitorance, he could be iii 
no danger of plucking poi8onou& &uits, or any fhing 
deleterious, all such having been carefully excluded feoitf Ihe 
|)lace of his residence ; then ** the L&rd God tooU ikenktn, mi 
** put him into the garden of Eden, to dress it and f&Mfit/^ \ 
'fhus by employment, at once pleasant and app^fopriat^ i 



*' 'ftUs shiitild be, aftcordhlg fcf good critic**, irt <&^ pmmit. 
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Aig p^jcbiii^ him habits of industry, and a kxMraf^Iedge of VBctfot 

'ewni^^ £Ukd herbs, 8o that when the tim^ axriv^d wheii h« 

C]>(;ulMI^ to go forth mto the irorld he might be enabled ia 

Q be iejV^^S^i^^ those things which were fit for food, from otlMn^ 

ilmdy li'^ which he was not acquainted* This p^int, so importoist 

ptemf. ^^ security of the hfe a»d person g{ onnr first parent^ 

ling gained, the next step wmch reason Would dictate* 

!ed DotJ?^^ ^ ^ ^^^ means for the improrement of his miftd^ 

} bis J^ ^^' ^^^™ ^^^ paiKcity of his ideas, and the very pectdiat 

) mindr^^^"^^^^'^^ ^^ which he was^ placed, but few moral lessona 

iBosialr^^ be suitable, we should expect to find that hie first 

$torv i>r ^^'^ would be simple, and such as a being like hivi could 

e wL^ expected to comprehend ; to teach him probably tlmt ha 

xruujk^ a dependent creature, and that he owed obedit^ffce to the 

IZnh^^S who had girea him existence, and had so mimificetttlY 

tfffl ofF^^*'**^ every thing which would make that existem* tf 

•i^jUeasing. Accordingly we find (verses 16, 17) that th^ 

1 -Juord Cjod commanded the nmn, sayings *' of everjf tree of 

^dhet^^ gardlwi thou mayest freely eat, but of the tree cf thi 

, !^' knowledge of good or evil thou shalt not eat of it if of in the 

-y day that thou eatest thereof thou shak surely dier A» though 

^^ he had said — I give you Ml liberty to eat of every trae but 

^ . one ; abstinence from that one I command, as a test of yoiat 

^ obedience ; it will be to yott a tree whereby you will lami 

, \. the knowleds^e whether tou are doinct evil or frood ; and dl 

<';^ I impose oTyou only thk simple restrictioA, a^disobedioMC 

"^ i, to it witl aggravate the offence ; and^ m the very day you eat 

^1 you riiall surely forfeit your e^iistence. let it be remerani* 

'' /T bered that we have no evidence whatever th^t there wa^ 

'^^ amy thing in the quality df the tree, eit&er good or evil, 

^^^^ capable- in itself of destroying or pre$ervi»g life ; tlie nam^; 

' we may therefore fairly infer, was given it because of thi 

''^ ^Consequences resulting from their eating or refraining; 

^^ There can be little doubt but that the Deity knew that 

^^^ they would eat the forbidden fruit; but it was a part of hia 

benevolent plan, thereby to teach the difference betweeff 

good and evil, and to make the way easy for that change cf 

^''' circumstances which, for their own btiiefit and that of their 

'!^ posterity ,^ it was necessary they should experience. As welU 

^ therefore, as being a tree of knowledge it was also to thf^dl 

, a tree of life ; inasmuch as their eating or refraining warf 

to be the liieans either of preserving or ferfiriting that life 

^ which had been given to them. 

' Thud protected in person, and instmeted in mind, th# 
next natural and necessary step, both for the comfott ofttM 
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indiyidual aixd the peopling of the earth, is to procure blur 
8 partner of his own species. We find, therefore, (v. 18) 
that *' the Lord God mia it is not good that the man should be 
*' alone: I will make him an help meet for him;** or, as the 
maigin reads, as before him; he having, no doubt, observed 
that all other abimals had their mates, for in the next verse 
it is represented that " God caused every living thing to pass 
** before him," either all that were created, in vision probably ; 
or, if in reality, only such domestic animals as were in the gar- 
den, '^ and that he gave names to them; but for Adam" (among 
them all) ** there was not found an help meet for him" This 

Erocession, no doubt, was benevolently intended to teach 
im a moral lesson, and to call forth his wishes for a mate 
of his own species. This wish for a partner being strongly 
excited in the mind of Adam, and God having determined 
to fulfil that desire, we may reasonably expect that the 
fulfilment would be accompanied with all those circumstances 
which, by giving eclat, as it were, to the event, would teach 
him the close and endearing nature of the connexion which* 
should subsist between man and wife, and inspire in his' 
bosom feelings of love and affection towards the female to 
whom he was to be united. The history most amply fulfils, 
all our expectations on this head; in this, as in every other 
transaction of Deity with Adam, we see a pursuance of 
the same wise and benevolent plan, in order to enlarge his 
mind, call forth his best dispositions, and perfect his 
character. " The Lord God" (we are told, v. $Jl) '* caused 
a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept, and he took one 
of his ribs and closed up the flesh instead thereof; and of the 
fib which the Lord God had taken from man made he a 
'* woman ^ and brought her unto the man, and Adam said this 
*^ is note bone of my bone, andjtesh of my flesh; she shall be 
*' called woman, because she was taken out of mun" This, I 
would sugeest, was probably a dream of Adam's, produced 
during '' the deep sleep which the Lord God had caused to fall 
•' upon him;" and intended to convey to him an idea of the 
closeness of that tie by which he was to be bound to the 
woman ; and strongly to excite in his mind feelings of tender- 
ness and affection towards a being who was thus, as it Were, 
a part of himself, being, indeed, '^ bone of his bone, and flesh 
" of Ms flesh." 

It may here be remarked, by the way, that although, 
from the brevity of the history, events are necessarily spoken 
of in raipid and immediate succession; yet that it by no 
meanjs follows that they really occurred so closely together. 
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it being possible, for aught we know to the contrary, that 
months, and even years, may have intervened between son^e 
of the events thus spoken oi. 

That the actual formation of the woman took place at 
the same time with that of the man, we have already seen 
some occasion to conclude ; though why, or for what length 
of time, they' were afterwards kept apart, can only be a 
matter of reasonable conjecture. Is it not probable that a 
considerable period of time elapsed, and that both the man 
and the woman, in this complete infancy of their intellect, 
were each separately undergoing, by the situation in which 
they were placed, such a course of moral discipline, as 
should prepare them for that connexion and for those 
circumstances, both of enjoyment and of trial, which were 
necessarily consequent upon their union? 

When a construction then so consistent with the character 
of Deity — ^with his wisdom, his justice, and his benevolence— 
can be so fairly put upon passages of scripture like the 
l^resent, why should we turn a deaf ear to such an interpreta- 
tion, and listen, in preference, to the pernicious — the 
unfounded, and even the impious — the blasphemous doc- 
trines which are attempted by the most forced interpretations 
to be deduced therefrom? Why should we go out of the 
way so to render the scriptures as that they should represent 
the wise and benevolent author of all things as forming 
plans which are weak, futile, and cruel in their nature and 
effects, as being, indeed, a wrathful and a revengeful tyrant? 
For such he is sui^ely represented in the doctrines I have 
referred to at the commencement of this Essay — those of the 
fall of Adam ; of the temptation by the devil ; and of the 
condemnation of the whole human race in consequence of 
original or birth sin, arising from the disobedience of their 
first parent. What I have hitherto stated has been in the 
way of introduction, of explanation only; in a second Essay 
I propose proceeding to a consideration of the temptation 
of Eve, and what is commonly regarded as **the fall of 
" man." I trust that, to every rational mind, I shall be able 
to shew that no such doctrine is here taught, or communi- 
cated; the whole being a simple narrative of a single f^ct 
in the life of Adam, relating to himself alone, and in no way 
affecting the nature or deciding the feite of his posterity: 
and in some future remarks, I may, perhaps, take occasion 
to carry on the subjiect still further, by a reference to the 
New Testament wntiiigs, with a view to shew that there 
also the same doctrines are equally without foundation and 
authority. T. 
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WISDOM. 

A PARAPHllASC. — ^pRO'TfiRBS, ChaP. 8th. 

H£AR me, ye sons of men ! 'lis Wisdom chesy 
Hear I if ye seek for happiness-«be wise 1 . 
In the high places, and the city's gate, 
Within your streets, and at your doors, I wait. 

Ye simple-minded, hear me I foob attend 1 
Respect the counsels of a heavenrsent friend; 
Receive my precepts, for my tongue shall speak 
Truth like the beams that o'er the morning break. 

Seek Wisdom and not rubies; learn to hold 
Instructioi^ dearer than the bnghtest gold; 
Mine is true wealth, and durable; 'twill last 
When the brief treasures of the earth are past. 

•The paths of peace are mine; the ways of truth ; 
Tread them betimes—maik ihem from eaHiest youth. 
Eril and pride — ^the false, deceitful part. 
Are vile abominations to my heart. 

Those that love me I love — ^that seek me find; 
Mine the creations of the forming mind. 
Counsel is mine^ and justice; skill and thought; . 
By me the head has planned — ^the hand has wrouglit. 

Who findeth me finds life, and shall obtain 
The blessings of an everlasting reign — 
God's love and favour. He whose froward breath 
Scorns me, but wrongs himself and covets death. 

I was from everlasting— e'er the sun 

His joyous course of glory had begun; 

Or ^'^r the earth was bom — or mountafli-^teip 

Rose Ver the borders of the tidt*tiound deep. 
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Btnde biv awlbl throne^ at God'si right haody 
I stood, when all things were at his ooranumd ; 
M^en he prepared the heavens, and called to hirdi 
The mountains and the waters of the earth; 

When he the clouds established; bid the sea 
Boll at his word— and pause at his decree — 
Then was I present still. Twas awful night. 
^Let there be light," he said, << and there was light'' 

How beautiful that first of mornings broke. 
When Nature from her dream of darkness woke; 
When the green earth was glad; and her young hills 
Poured, fertile, o'er the plains their thousand rills; 

Then was I present with him ; his delight; 
Beside his throne — ^rejoicing in his sight. 
Now^ therefore, hear me, children 1 blessed are they->^ 
When Wisd<Hn speaks — ^who listen and obey. 



THE RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD OPPOSED 
TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMMORTALITY 0» 
THE SOUL.— ESSAY II. 

Of all the subjects which divide the philosophical an^ 
religious world there is scarcely one in which the contending 
parties have made less advances towards each other Ihan 
that upon which we are now writing. This arises from the 
jgeneral absence of some mutually admitted principles of 
argument — one party being content to fix their abode in 
the regions of fancy^ without being guided either by an 
observan,ce of nature or a reliance upon revelation; the 
other^ availing themselves of one or both of' these sources, 
feel fortified in their conclusions by experiment, by 
experience, and by scripture. Ranging ourselves, as oilr 
reason compels us to do, with the latter class, we design at once 
to proceed to the subject, by endeavouring to demonstrate 

— ^THAT LIFE AJfD MIND ARE THE RESULTS OF ORGANIZA- 
TION ; and if we are successiFul in establishing this position, 

l2 
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the controversy u|ioii the immateriality and imaiortality of 
the soul will terminate. Here, then, we take our stand ; and 
we are boldly — ^we will not say judiciously— met, by no lesa 
an authority than the representative of Cambridge University, 
in the person of their " Christian Advocate," This writer, 
seeing that a middle course could not be pursued without 
certain discomfiture, and being driven to what the more 
wary supporters of this system have hitherto cautiously 
evaded, is compelled to admit, that '* if the point of life 
** being dependant upon organization be once admitted, the 
*^ immortality of the soul, and every thing which distinguishes 
^* man from the grass on tbhich he treads, is utterly amihuatedJ'^ 
(Rennell 89 .) We receive this concession with perfect satisfac- 
tion, and will make it the starting post of our argument. If we 
succeed in proving, that " life and mind are dependent upon 
*' organization,'' our adversaries admit that the doctrine of 
the soul's immortality is " annihilated." 

We adhere id Newton's welt known principles of phi- 
losophizing, which were quoted in the former Essay, that to 
every effect there must be a cause, but that that cause must 
be an adequate one, and that when such is discovered, 
causes must not be multiplied. Now we look at man, of 
whom we read in the scriptures that he is made of the dust 
of the earth ; that his Maker '' breathecTinto him the breath 
** of life^* or, by causing respiration, put his lungs into 
motion ; that, having done so, this machine became a soul 
or person;* and that, finally, he will return unto the dust 
from whence he came. 

We observe man at his birth, and during the first months 
of his existence, and we perceive the first faint dawnings of 
fais mind ; but they are as weak and infantile as the body : 
"As the senses acquire their power the cerebral jefly 
" becomes firmer \ the mind gradually strengthens, and 
" advances with the body from childhood to puberty, and 
*^ becomes adult when the developement of the frame is 
" completed." (Lawrence.) When the organization, which 
we have thus traced in its progressive advancement^ becomes 
.perfected, then the mind, as it regards its vigour stnd its 
natural powers, is also perfected. We obsei*ve this machine 
.in infancy — in manhood — in second childhood ; we see its 
^thinking powers grow, mature, and decay — with the growth; 
the maturity, the decay of the organization. We see the 

♦ See the note to page 141 of the present Number. 
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afFections of the mind influencing and controulin? the 
actions of the body; and we observe^ on the other hand, 
the diseases of the body controuling and influencing the 
affections of the mind« We attend ** this quintessence of 
" dust," this " paragon of animals/' to the awful termination 
of his worldly career, and we there witness an extinction of 
being, not in body only but also in mind ; not of a part 
but of the WHOLE man ; we view him who had, perhaps, 
once delighted the senate or governed nations, rapialy 
undergoing disorganisation, and literally returning unto the 
dust from whence he came. We know that during his life 
the able exercise of his mental powers have been either 
encouraged or repressed, as education, correct principles^ 
and mental and bodily activity may have been promoted or 
neglected. We perceive that the possession of full vigour 
is but of short duration either in mind, or in body ; and 
that with the decay of or^nisation, the mjental powers 
decline, both being extinguished by death ; and, finally, 
we know that life — ^nay more, that mind — ^never has been 
Icnown to e;Kist, except in connexion with organization^ 

What do we infer, or rather what does our reason com- 
pel us to conclude, from all this succession of phenomena ? 
The existence of an immaterial soul, having no quality in 
common with, while it acts upon, the body ? Or rather that 
all these never-failing effects can only be explained by organ- 
ization? Such facts, supported as they are by constant 
experience, have driven the defenders of an immortal soul 
upon the horns of a dilemma, either to admit that life and 
thought result from the modification and organization of 
matter, or that matter can, by no possibility, be made capable 
of these manifestations. They have chosen the latter: and, 
upon their own conditions we are prepared to meet them ; 
conscious that this attempt to degrade the capabilities of 
matter is inseparable from their system. Yet— we are tempted, 
to exclaim — ^what human being has ever existed who could 
discover to us what matter can, or what it cannot, be 
rendered capable of, by the great Architect of the universe ! 

Mr. Rennell, certainly, may be regarded as an exception, 
for he makes short work of the powers of omnipotience, by 
fearlessly asserting, the total " impossibility of thought 
'* being the result of any organization." Yet Locke (an 
immaterialist also) does not appear to have entertained such 
a low estimation of matter; or, at least, he exercised greater 
caution in pronouncing lelative to it— of what it was and 
ikvhat it was not capable. " Solidity constitutes the essence 
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'* of matter: whatever modifies soUdUy is matter: if God 

** cannot join (or, as we would say, organize) portions of 
'* matter together by means inconceivable to us, we must 
'' deny the existence and being even of matter itself." 
"[fhese are inconsistencies, as to the capacity of matter, 
which we leave its detractors to reconcile. Still we have 
before us another instance, ftimished by a modem Scotch 
writer (Barclay) who, although a believer in an immaterial 
spirit, yet is compelled, from philosophical experiments, 
to allot to matter no mean capabilities : — " Could it have 

been thought that sulphur, wnich is an inflammable sub- 
f stance, and oxygen, so necessary to the maintenance of 
' flame, could have formed an acid which actually lowers 

the temperature of snow ; or that particles of heat could 
*' have been concealed in the coldest bodies : — let us tiot, 

therefore, presume that the living qualities of animak are 

different from the qualities of matter. (26.) Here are these 
supporters of the same system, one of whom denies to 
matter of itself the possibility of manifesting life, even ia 
its lowest and most degraded form ; the omer that it is 
capable of modification and organization ; and the third 
admits precisely the point for which we are contending — ? 
for it is, in truth, presumption to assert '* that the living 
" qualities of animals are different from the qualities ot 
" matter." A concession to this extent is what we did not 
anticipate; for it more than compromises, by distinctly 
committing, the immaterial hypothesis ; yet it is, perhaps, 
ue only rational conclusion at which an observer oi nature 
could well arrive. 

This conviction, we find, has been so strongly operative, 
that in a work, not by an official agents but by a member of 
Cambridge University, the writer, Mr. Macleav, (an immate- 
rialist) defines " life" to be expressive of that faculty "which 
'' certain combinations of material particles possess; like 
" gravity and elasticity, we, know life only by its effects^ 
'' by them we conclude that it has not a distinct (or separate) 
*' existence ; it is to the organized body what the expansion 
" of steel is to the watch, or that of steam to the engine; 
*' but if we ask what is expansion? what is life? we can get 

'* NO ANSWER BUT A RECITAL OF THEIR EFFECTS." Thcse 

views of matter, and also of life, as proceeding from, and de- 
pending upon, organization, must be seen to be destructive 
of the doctrine of an immortal soul ; for the strong — indeed the 
only — argument in its support has hitherto rested upon 
the tot^l impossibility of matter possessing life and thougl^t 
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widioitt the residence of ah immaterial spirit. And so 
cRasential to the system- is this extreme position seen to' be, 
by its more acute defenders, that we find in a Review of the' 
works of Lawrence and Rennell, the following undisguised 
stiltement of immaterialism :-— " Wherever we see life, we 
*f will at once admit the existence of an immaterial principle/ 
'* whether in the European, the negro, or the oyster." 

Here we close upon our antagonists ; and we ask theitl, 
in the name of Christianity, of what "^ctifecr," and of what' 
high value, as. motives to moral and accountable agents,' 
can a futurity be which rests upon the same basis, and' 
which is shared in a proportionate degree by the flea and' 
the oyster. Still we hail this concession us a grand point^ 
gained in the controversy; the more so, from its being one 
which the Older immaterialists would rarely admit; they^ 
were pressed with the contradictions inseparable from their* 
system, as demonstrated by the inferior parts of animal^ 
oreation, in which it was shown that if their own definitions of ' 
matter were correct, then, as a consequence, a mouse or a 
mackerel must be composed of something more than matter;' 
that if the mental powers of man could not, by possibility,^ 
be the result of organization, then, by analogy, the sagacity 
of the dog, the camel, and the elephant, can only be 
accounted for, from their also possessing immaterial souls. ' 

This* open avowal of the Reviewers is of the more im- 
portance, because it enables us to concentrate the argument, 
and to demonstrate that, if their position be a correct one, 
we must confer immaterial souls even upon comparatively 
more degraded parts of creation, than that of their own 
selectioJi — the oyster ; and even proceed, if not quite, 
yet almost, to the vegetable kingdom : for, according to the 
naturalist, Lamark, tne passage fiom the most perfect plant, 
to the least perfect animal, is quite insensible ; and " where 

organization is the most simple, animals approach nearest 

to plants ; " and but little superiority to the vegetable can 
be discovered in those aquatic animals which are described 
by Macleay, as masses of homogeneous and sensible pulp, ' 
through which there is a sort of nervous system. There are * 
atoms too of stich an ambiguous nature as to be difficult to 
account for oii the principle of animal life. The animalcula, 
also, which exist m myriads, even in the vegetable part 
of creation ; the intestinal worms which are said to grow in ' 
the liver of sheep ; the thousand species of lice, and such 
peculiar to some planter animal; yet all these have life, 
and the means of existence; thus placing the consistent * 
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vmnatenai^pt in one> of two sitaations — either toireiioiaiee* 
his doctrine^ or to submit, unconditionally^ to the hypothesis 
of the Review before quoted, and of the Cambridge Advocate 
— that life cannot, even in the instances above given, result 
firom organization; and that, consequently, the minut^t 
atom of animal life is inhabited by an immaterial soul. To 
us the attenuated form of evil spirits — ^which are said to be 
so minute that 20,000 of them can dance a sarrabrand on 
the point of a needle, without jostling each other — is ration* 
ality compared with such monstrous cu>ctrines. But to have, 
in plain language, from such parties, such a concession, we 
hold to be most important to tne argument. We are wiUing 
to allow that it is tne system, and not the advocates, which 
has yielded us this essential service ; for although some of the 
ancient defenders of the soul confined its possession to man, 
because of his mental powers, yet, this position having been 
overthrown by reference to the sagacity of the brute .tribes^ 
the parties whose arguments have had any claim to consis* 
tency, feel themselves, compelled either, to acknowledge the 
materiality and mortality ot man; or, the immatedality and 
immortality of the whole animal creation! 

But it is said, by a *' Medical Student of Oxford University/' 
and also by other similarly inconsistent immaterialists, that 
the Cambridge Advocate, and his supporters, have admitted, . 
as well as contended for, too much; and that mere '* life'* 
may be conceded to matter — that it may be (organized; but 
that mental manifestations — ^that reasoning powers — bespeak 
the want and pecessity of spiritual agency» and that nnch 
agency is confined to human oeings; that being the cause of 
their passions, as well as the foundation of their immor* 
tality. We meet this position precisely upon the same 
principles of argument as we have done the foregoing; 
and are prepared to shew that if mind be the criterion by 
which the argument for an immaterial immortal soul is to be 
tried, a reference to the brute creation must destroy this 
branch of the system; for it will be found that the exercise 
of mental powers, of memory, of deliberation, and of extraor- 
dinary sagacity is not confined to man : in proof of this we 
might instance the oft-repeated cases of the sagacity of 
the elephant, the talent displayed by the ourang outang, 
the art and calculation of the fox, the ingenuity and ability 
of the beaver; which latter animals, in addition to the skill 
displayed in the erection of theijr huts, and laying out of 
their villages, are said to exist under a well regulated^ 
democraticdl form of government I 
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■ Instances too occur m animals of inferior estimation.. 
Of the carriei: pigeons many singular circumstances are 
i^lated. Pliny states that Brutus employed pigeons 
during the siege of Modena, to keep up a correspondence 
with the besieged; and in the east they are now used 
in conveying information to and from tne several seats 
of government. The Ettrick Shepherd, Mr. Hogg, relates 
of one of his dogs, that when he ivas " scarcely a year 
"old, and knew so little of herding, that he had never 

turned sheep in his life ; but as soon as he discovered that 
' it was his duty to do so, and that it obliged me, I can 

never forget with what anxiety and eagerness he learned 
". his different evolutions ; he would try every way, delibe- 
•* rately, till he found out what I wanted him to do ; and 
" when once I made him nnderstand a direction, he never 
" mistook or forgot it. Well as I knew him he often astonished 
''-me, for when hard pressed, in accomplishing the task. 
" which was set him, ne had expedients of the moment^ 
'^ that bespoke a great share of the reasoning faculty " The 
ass, in descending the Alps — the mule, in traversing the 
Andes, exhibit extraordinaiy powers of memory and of delibe- 
ration; and, in their swiftest motion, when tney might seem 
to have lost all government of themselves, they follow the 
windings of the road, having previously settled in their 
minds the rout they are to follow, and take every pre- 
caution for their safety; hence, according to Humbolt, the \ 
mountaineers judge, not of the animal whose step is the 
surest, but him " who reasons best.** 

We now ask, in what situation do these instances put the 
supporter of the qualified doctrine of an immaterial and im- 
mortal soul in man, as they clearly demonstrate that memory, 
deliberation and judgment are possessed by the brute cre- 
ation ; the position which confers spiritual agency on man, 
because of these powers, being, consequently, untenaole ? And 
(except by abandoning their whole system) its supporters can- 
not avoid being driven to the sanie concession which they have 
condemned in Mr.Rerinell and his followers : in other words, 
that the ape, equally with the philosopher, has an immaterial 
soul. And this concession, by the way, does not appear to 
have been one either hastily or willingly made; its conse- 

3uences would seem to have been rightly appretiated, as we 
iscover from its supporters that they are anxiously alive to 
the effect which it must have upon their argument. One of 
these parties, indeed, (the Review before referred to) as a 
guide to our paths, tells us that although brutes are animated 
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by spiritaal beings, yet that '' atn ixnmBterial spirit is not» as 
** suck, necessarily immortal." We seize upon this new eon- 
cassion,. and contend, that if it be not in {ts own natore 
ifnmortal, then the very principle of their argument, in support 
c^fiiture existence, is shaken to its yery foundation. The old^ 
lawgivers, indeed, in the immaterial school, always contended 
that '* immaterial spirits were necessarily immortal; and that' 
** they were immortal because they were immaterial. '^ 
If we are to have a classification of immaterial souls, some- 
mortal and. some immortal, who shall assure us that the soul 
of man, if he possess one, is not as mortal as his body?* 
And who shall extricate us from the endless labrinth of 
doubt and uncertainty into which, by such, an hypothesis, 
we should be plunged? Another writer, as a lamp to our 
feetr apprises us tnat while all living beings are inhabited 
by immaterial souls, yet that it is probable man alone has 
succeeded in gaining those which will not die. The means, 
by which to apply the test of immortality to these spirits, we 
aje not supplied with — ^at least, not from the scriptures; but 
Qur Christian ^uide and ** Advocate" knowing how essential 
such information must be to his argument, has consistently 
and rationally taken us back — not to Jesus, but to Plato! ! 

. "The very desire of immortality, which distinguishes the 
".human soul, is, of itself, a powerful argument for the 
•'attainment of its object; for there is no desire of the 
'^,human mind which man has not some general means of 
^'-fulfilment; as, therefore, in man, the existence of this 
"rational desire is a strong presumption in favour of its 

gratification; so absence of the desire in the animal is 

ALMOST a proof, that, from its very nature, it is incapable 

of immortality." (Rennell 115.) 

. This argument, while it is not a novel one, is yet so 
admirably suited to our purpose, that we cannot let it pass ; 
ii, in fact, amounts, on the part of the Advocate, to throwing 
up his brief. We are, therefore, perfectly content to take this 
writer upon his own shewing; contending, as we do, that the 
mere existence of a " desire," in the mind of man, is not 
a " presumption " at all, much less a strong one, ** in 
" favour of its gratification," We mi^ht instance the 
" desire" for riches and for power — desires these which, 
doubtless, " distinguish" man from " the animal ;" which but, 
•' strongly," and " universally," as they unquestionably exist, 
are yet found to furnish, in their results, any thing rather 
than a rational and confident assurance of their gratification : 
but we pass by these and a numerous catalogue of desires. 
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^I^ich liekxag " peculiarly" to th€ humaA rtce^^ aja4 whidi^ 
are but very partially gratified^ for the purpose of iustancing* 
one desire in particular — that which, cherished equally by 
tlhe peasant and tby the philosopher^ by the king augi 
\>y the beggar, yet never has been gratified — ^we meaii> 
the desire for a longer continuance of life than that 
naturally allotted to man. Now, as this desire truly i» 
'* universal," is " rational," and does ''distinguish man from 
*' the animal," what reason can the "Advocate," upon his 
own shewing, give, not merely for its non-accomplishment, 
but that the " desire" itself, deeply as it is rooted in the 
human heart, does not add one moment to our present existence ? 
yet, if his position were a just one, this " desire" having all 
the requisite qualifications, man would not require futurity,, 
for he woidd be immortal in the present state of things. 

Thus have we stated the three several points, in which- 
are comprehended the creeds of all classes of immaterialists ; 
they appear to be. First, That matter cannot of itself possess' 
life; and^ consequently, in its very lowest possible state of 
animation, there must reside within it an immaterial soul. 

Secondly, That matter may be so organized as to have mere 
life, but not mental qualities. 

Thirdly, That immaterial souls are not, as such, necessarily 
immortal. 

This task we have performed gratuitously, and not because' 
it is really called for by our argument; for, in truth, it i^' 
imperative upon these parties to demonstrate — First, why, and 
on what principle, the organization of matter is incapable of > 
performing the functions of animal life. Secondly, if an 
immaterial and immortal principle be necessary to account 
for the manifestation of a mind in a child, or in an idiot, 
(Lord Portsmouth for instance) why is it not equally ne- 
cessary to the dog or the horse. Thirdly, if they concede 
it to these animals, why they deny it to the mouse and 
to the maggot. And, finally, if mortal souls be allotted 
to brutes, and immortal to man, then they ought to furnish 
us with some certain criterion in soulology, (if we may 
coin a word) by which we shall be justified in depriving 
so many millions of immaterial souls of their pre-supposed 
natural immortality. 

In our next number we design submitting some of the 
facts connected with the brain, me circulation of the blood, 
and the medical treatment of insanity, and other diseases, 
all tending to the same point; and from the whole of which 
we feel persuaded that we shall succeed in establishing our 
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Ifavt position, *'That life and mind are the rbsItlt 
** OF ORGANIZATION.'' Having thus cleared the way, by- 
proving that man is by nature a material and a mortal being, 
we then propose turning our attention to revelation, 
and shewing that his hopes of futurity rest solely upon 
the scriptural doctrine or a resurrection from the 

BEA]>« 



PRIESTS. 

^' Thus we have heard, readers, how many shifts and evils the prelates 
invented to save their ill-got booty; and if it be true, as in scripture it is 
foretold, that pride and covetousness are the sure marks of those false 
prophets which are to come, then boldly conclude these to be as great 
seducers as any of the latter times. For between this and the judgment day 
do not look for any arch-deceivers, who, in spite of reformation, will use 
more craft and less shame, to defend their love of the world and their ambi- 
tion, than these prelates have done/' — MUton^s Apologif, 

** Upoh this open, avowed attempt, in almost the whole bench oflMopiy to 
destroy the church, I resolved to have no more commerce vrith persons of 
Siich prodigious grandeur; who, I feared, in a little time, would expect me 
to kiss their slipper. It is happy for me that I know the persons of very 
few bishops; and it is my constant rule never to look into a coach — ^by which 
I avoid the terror that Such a sight might strike me vrith. - - - - I call God 
to witness that I did then, and do now, and shall for ever, firmly believe 
that every bishop who gave his vote for either of these bills, did it with no 
other view, bating Jvriher promotion^ than a premeditated design, from the 
spirit of ambition and love of arbitrarv power, to make the whole body of 
^e clergy their slaves and vassals, until the day of judgment, under the load 
of poverty and contempt. I have no room for more charitable thoughts, 
except for those who will answer now, as they must at that dreadful day, 
tlbat what they did was out of perfect ignorance, want of consideration, hcpe 
of fuJtwre promotion^ an argument not to be conquered, or the persuasion of 
CUnninger brethren than themselves." — Swift. 

*'Tbe priest is not a negative character, he is something positive, and 
disagreeable. He is not, like the quaker, distinguished from others merely 
by singularity of dress and manner; but he is distinguished from others by 
pretension to superiority over them.! His faults arise from his boasted 
exemption from the opposite vices, and he has one vice running through all 
his others — hypocrisy. He is proud with an affectation of humility; 
bigoted from a pretended zeal for truth ; greedy with an ostentation of active 
contempt for the things of this world ; profesiting self-denial, and always 
thinking of self-gratification. As he cannot be armed at all points against 
the flesh and the devil, he takes refuge in self-delusion and mental impos^ 
ture — learns to play at fast and loose with his own conscience, and to baffle 
the vigilance of the public by dexterous equivocations ; sails as near the 
^ind as he can — ^shuffles with principle — ^is punctilious in matters of form, 
and tries to reconcile the greatest strictness of decorum and regularity of 
demeanour with the least possible sacrifice of his own interest or appetites, 
iSiey (the priests)' indulge in all the sensuality that is not prohibited in the 
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decalogae; they monopolize eveiy convemence they can lay lawfbl hands 
•on, ana consider themselves as the peculiar favourites of heaven, and the 
rightful inheritors of the earth; they are on a short allowance of sin, and 
are only the more eager to catch all the stray bits and nice morsels they 
neet/'-^Hozr/i'M. 



Jceouni of an Animal not de$crAed by Buffon or other NaiuraUtts, 

[Tliii trifle, written bj ooe of the oootribators to this Work, was, withoat thA 
knowledge of the aathor, inserted in one of the weekly newspapers.] 

The non^eicript in question is a biped, or two-legged animal ; its body 
black, sleeky, dew-lapped, and inclined to corpulency. This animal is 
confined to no age or climate, having been found at all times and in all 
quarters of the earth, though in some places in a more wild and savage 
state than in our own country. From remains which have been dug up in 
the field of history, there is good reason to believe that it was in forme^ s^gea 
larger and more ferocious than our present breed; its skeleton, indeed^ 
like that of the mammoth, is immense, and even terrific; and we know that 
there was a time when mankind were dreadfully tosss^ and gored by its 
fury. More peaceable, however, in its present habits, end become eompa- 
ratively domesticated, it is now generally found iafat pastures, and in the 
parks and meadows of the Great; or, like the town bull, it frequently feeds 
\ipon the parish at large, consuming a whole tetith part of the produce and 
stock, botn live and dead, of a district. Although retaining a smack of itl» 
original inclination for blood, this creature is generally extremely inactive 
in its hs^its, and extremely tractable to the commands of its master. Hired 
to guard the flock, it has been frequently found to worry^ and always to 
fleece them. There are those amongst us sanguine enough to hope that the 
time may yet come when their numbers may not merely be reduced, but 
when, like the wolves which formeriy infested our island, they may be 
wholly destroyed; and, with the kind permission of heaven, the race beeoms 
entirely extinct. 



THE FREETHINKING CHRISTIANS* REVIEW OP 

THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

^ But all their works they do for to be seen of men.^ — Jeitit. 

The sentiment expressed in the motto conveys the 
opinion entertained oy Jesus concerning a Jewish sect, 
whose numbers and influence appear to nave been greater 
than those of any cotemporary party. Their religious pro- 
fession was of the strictest kind, and the very name by which 
they were called indicated their dissatisfaction with, and 
dissent from, the lax and formal profession of their Jewish 
brethren jT-the term Pharisee being derived from a Hebrew 
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jTeeling ; hence the baits and the snarea by which diev axe 
enabled to catch men; hence the attractions, the novelties, 
.the new. patterns, by which they draw attention to their 
establishments; hence, Absalom like, they stand at our 
gates, under the specious pretext of supplying the neglect 
of established authority, but in reality to *' steal the hearts 
** of the men of Israel. Consistent with this object is the 
cant which is now set up by the dissenters — and all sects out 
of power — in favour of candour and moderation ; of a spirit of 
union and mutual forbearance. That they have much need of 
forbearance towards each other we willingly allow; but there 
is abroad in the world a species of candour and liberalibr, 
which it is difficult to reconcile with an honest love of trudb. 
This candour Mr. Rowland Hill avowed at a late provincial 
missionary meeting, when he boasted that "he was a 
*' Calvinist ^in the mornings an Arminian in the afternoon, 
** and a Churchman in the evening.** This candour the 
catholic Duke of Buckingham evinced when, on a recent 
occasion, he graced, by his presence, the solemnity of laying 
the foundation-stone of a protestant church. 

To men who trade in religion, and priests of all denomi- 
nations do trade in religion, the wealth of the established 
church — the princely revenues of her dignitaries — the quiet, 
secure, and legal possessions of her beneficed clergy — mzy 
be supposed to be not wholly free from attraction. It is not 
without reason, therefore, that several sects of dissenters 
evince a leaning to the church ; adopt her ritual, and use 
her liturgy. This adherence to the church, on the part of 
dissenters, is particularly illustrated in the instance of the 
most numerous body of dissenters — the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists; the doctors of which sect have, at the time we are 
writing, just issued forth, to the connexion, a* sort of official 
notice for the correct observance of the approaching popish 
fast, called " Good Friday," which they say *' we judge to 
" be highly expedient and useful; and in retaining it amons 
'' us as a body, we not only act on our own experience oi 
** what we have found to be advantageous to the interests 
" of truth and piety, but in conformity also to ihejudpnent 
f and practice of the church of England.'** Upon a similar 
principle, perhaps, it is that the enlightened, the philosophic 
Mr. Belsham, the Unitarian teacher at Essex-street chapel, 
discovers many advantages in an established, religion. Nor 
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igne th€ (Ajects of the CdTinists, in forcing their preachers 
into the church and appropriating her creeds and con-- 
fessions to their own particular views, wholly ineicplicable. 
We are pleased to see that some individuals in the church 
are not altogether insensible to the danger which 'threatens 
them from the zeal, the perseverence, and the unceasing 
ipanoeuvres of the dissenters. One of our London clergymen^, 
ve observe, on a late occasion, had the spirit to refuse to 
suffer his pulpit to be occupied by the evangelical practi- 
tioner of the ourrey chapel ; and, what is of more importance. 
Dr. Herbert Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, has recently 
thrown up a rampart round the church, mounted with 
eigfitjf^Hioen pieces of cannon, in the shape of so many 

Siestions, which are brought to bear upon the faith of all 
e candidates for holy orders in his diocese. This is as it 
should be. The bishop, it has been said, is convinced of the 
bad practical efiects of high calvinistic doctrines upon* 
the common people; at any rate, he may discover innis 
own breast, ^ood and sufficient reason why those who favour 
this persuasion should seek preferment in the church. The 
interrogatories of Bishop Marsh, and the disputes that* 
have grown out of them, appear to us of so much importance,' 
as exhibiting the $tate ofpfirties, that we are induced^ some- 
what in departure from the expressed oMect of this article, 
to direct particular attention thereto. The worthy bishop, 
as the reader will not fail to have noticed, has, for his very 

erudent and proper conduct in this business, been accused, 
oth in parliament and by the public press, of a wish to- 
interfere with the rights of conscience. But what right, we 
would ask, can a cler^man of the established religion have: 
to a conscience? He is sworn to teach, not what his con- 
science dictates, but what the law commands ; not what is 
true, but what is legal. His religion is set forth in the 
statute book: his creed, and the articles of his church, 
form, .in fact, part of an act of parliament! We are aware 
that the Buraets, the Sherlocks, the Horsleys, the Fullers, 
and a host of church authorities, may be cited to prove that 
our national creed was left designedly loose and vague upon 
ntany points of opinion, in order, at a time when the re-' 
formed religion was but newly established, to insure the con- 
currence of as many classes of dissenters as possible; and 
when, to strengthen her hands a^inst the adherents of the 
Romish faitb,^ the church found it her policy to conciliate' 
schismatics, and make unto herself ** friends of the mammon 
*' of unrighteousness." 



« That 8fioh was, certainly, the object With Abee 'Who 
compiled the national creed, may be collected from the 
proceedings of the several convocations v^hich have been 
held in reference thereto, from the days of Henry VIII. 
downwards. In the year 1536, certain articles of faith were 
^reed on, by the convocation appointed for that purpose 
by Henry ; these articles were published by the king's printer, 
ki a book, entitled '' Articles devised hy the kj/nge's highness 
"majesties to stahlyshe Chnsten quietnes, and nnitie amonge 
*{ us, arid to auoyde contentious opinions; which articles he nlso 
** approued by the consent and determination of the liole 
'^clergie of this realme" Iii the preface to these articles, 
written by the king himself, the object ifi expressed to be 
'* that unitie and concord in opinions — namely, in such things 
*' as do concern our religion merely, without any let or 
" hindrance, be of our subjects truly believed^ — ^may increase 
*f and go forward, and all occasion of dissent and discord, 
" touching the same, be repressed and utterly extinguished.'^ 
His majesty fuither states, that he is induced to this work 
from "being very desirous to eschew, not only the dangers 
of souls, but also the outward unquietness, which, by 
occasion of the said diversity in opinions, (if remedy were 
not provided) might, percnance, have ensewed." This 
convocation, in the following year, it appears, appointed a 
committee to compose a book, which was entitled ** The 
^* Godly and Pious Institution of a Christen Man" These 
two works appear to have been the foundation of the 
creed of the reformed church, as contained in th^ present 
Book of Common Prayer; and the several alterations 
and corrections that> from time to time, have taken place 
in the authorized forms and confessions of th^ church, will 
be found, by reference to the existing state of parties, 
to have been dictated by a desire to conciliate the non- 
conformists and catholics, upon various points of difference, 
in regard to doctrine, to discipline, and ceremonies. • In 
1640 the authorized form, of religion appears to have sus- 
tained the first alteration ; and, at the opening of the session 
of parliament. Lord Cromwell informed the two houses 
that the king, in order to terminate all disputes about 
religion, had a'ppointed commissioners' to examine the 
contested articles, that a standard of faith might be estab- 
*f lished upon the word of God alone." (Smollett, vol.6, p. 69.^ 
The result of the labours of these commissioners was 
published, being entitled " A Necessary Doctrine and.Eru- 
" dition for any Christen Man;'* and it comes with this 
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trecomxnendation in the preface: " the Lords, botke qnrituaU 

** and temporally with the nether home of parliament, having 

** both sene and lyked it very well*" In this work, says 

"Wheatly, (a church writer of authority) ." the king's 

i^' supremacy in ecclesiastical matters was explained, so as to 

i^' prevent onence being taken at his title of head;" and the 

^follQ.wing admiiable definition, which it exhibits of the catholic 

church, evinces the desire thdt existed to promote the union 

of parties. The catholic church is defined to be an aggregate 

body^ *' comprehehding all assemblies of men over the wnole 

world, that received the faith of Christ — ^who ought to 

hold an unity of love and brotherly agreement together, 

by which they become members of the catholic church/'-— 

The History (fKelision, vol. 3, p. 29. 

In 1648 the whole of the liturgy underwent another 

•important revision. Speaking of the object of this revisiom, 

the author of " The History of Religion" states ** It was 

* '' likewise intended that the new liturgy should remove all 

** distentions, and bring the people to an uniformity in their 

" religious opinions, as well as in divine worship. VoL 3, 

p. 91. And again, p. 93, " It seems to have been their 

chief view to make the worship of the' church of England 

such as all Christians upon earth might lawfully join in, 

whilst it afforded all the necessary means of salvation to 

*'her own members." Now, although the lords spiritual 

• and temporal, with the nether house of parliament, had 

seen the former book of the established faith, and had 

** lyked it very well :" and although the present one was 

confirmed by the king and the other estates in parliament, 

who gave it this encomium — "which, at this time, by the 

'" Aip OF THE HOLY GHOST, with uniform agreement, is of 

•"them concluded, set forth, 8cc.;" yet, notwithstanding 

' such high approbation, and important aid, was it found 

•necessary, in the year 1651, and again during the reign of 

Elizabeth, to make further alterations and' corrections 

therein. Those made in 1661 are candidly admitted, by the 

act of parliament which confirmed them, to haveproceeded 

from " curiosity, rather than ^ny worthy cause!" Those made 

in the reign of Elizabeth were of a more serious nature ; 

they omitted the deprecation against the pope, viz. ''from 

»" toe tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, and all his detestable 

*** enormities," contained m the former book of Edwavd 

the VI.; as also the rubric that was added at the end of 

* Wbeatly on the Common Prayer, p. 24. Oxford ed. 1819. 
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the' communion office, against the real presence in the 
eucharist, the object of Wnich is explained by Wheatly, 
p» 28, *' For it being the queen's design to unite the nation 
'' in one faith, it was, therefore, recommended to the divines 
'* to see that there should be no definition made against the 
** aforesaid notion ; but that it should remain as a speculative 
** definition, not determined, in which every one was left to 
** the freedom of his own mind" 

To what extent this policy was carried by Elizabeth 
may be inferred from tne feet of her having altered the 
doctrine of Ae reformed church, with reference to the real 
presence in the sacrament; actually adopting, with the view 
of conciliating her catholic subjects, the popish system in 
this particular. 

The second book of Edward VI. had expressly repudiated 
.the notion of the real presence; and, on the celebration of 
the communion, had added a protestation concerning 
kneeling at the sacrament of the Lord's supper, in order to 
disclaim any adoi-ation, as is therein expressed, *' either unto 
the sacramental bread and wine there bodily received: or unto 
any real and essentialpresence tftere being of Chrisfs natural 
ftesh and blood" !But upon Elizabeth^ accession this 
rational sentiment was laid aside, and, in the homilies pub- 
lished by her authority, it is expressly declared concerning 
the real presence — ** thus much we inust be sure to hold, 
" that in the supper of the Lord there is no vain ceremony, 
no bare sign, no untrue figure of a thing absent: but as the 
scripture saith, the table of the Lord, the bread and cup 
" of tne Lord, the memory of Christ, the annunciation of his 
** death-*-yea, the communion of the body and blood of the 
"Lord, is a marvellous incorporation, which, by the 
" operation of the Holy Ghost, (the very bond of our con- 
" junction with Christ) is through faith wrought in the 
"souls of the faithful."* And in this same homily it is 
described "that the meat we seek for in this supper is 
spiritual food, the nourishment of our soul, a heavenly 
rectification and ?ictt earthly — an invisible meat and not 
bodily-*^ ghostly substance and not carnal" Whilst in the 
church catechism it is expressly asserted that " the body 
** and blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received 
"by the faithful in the Lord's supper." The popirfi 
doctrine of the real presence which had formeriy been con- 



* Hoihily concerning the Sacrament. — Church Homilies.— Oxferd ed» 
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diemned, becan^e then, aiid continues now, the doctrine of 
the reformed church of England. Many curious facts 
illustrative of the policy of Elizabeth, in bending the 
established religion to the taste and scruples of rival 
parties, might be collected; the following is peculiarly to 
this purpose. In the first book of Edward, in the form of 
words prescribed for the delivery of the elements at the 
Lord's supper, these words are to be found ; *' The Body,** 
or " the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ;*' these beingthought 
too much to favour the real presence, were, in Edward's' 
second book, omitted ; and in their place were substituted 
the plain words, " Take and eat this, 8^c" " Drink this, S^cJ" 
It was soon, however^ found by many that this was calcu- 
lated to leave too little mystery in the sacrament ; reducing: 
it to a mere eating and drinking, in remembr^ce of tlJ 
death of Jesus, so that in a short time it became. as much 
disliked as the former ; when, upon Elizabeth's accession, 
both these forms were enjoined to be used, which Wheatly 
Very candidly confesses was — " to please both parties!" * 

In the year 1661, the Book of Common Prayer was 
brought, by a commission, into its present form; and in the 
preface to this work, as it now stands, we have it declared* 
on authority, that '* great importunities were used to his 
'' sacred majesty, that the said book might be revised, and 
such alterations therein, and additions thereunto made, as 
should be thought requisite for the ease of tender consciences: 
whereunto his majesty, out of his pious inclination to give 
satisfaction (so far as could be reasonably expected) to all 
his subjects, o^ what pebsuasion soever^ did gra-> 
ciously condescend." 
The thirty-nine articles, so much the subject of disputa- 
tion, appear to have originated in the six articles first 
published by Henry VIII. ; they were extended to forty-two, 
by the ecclesiastical commission under Cranmer, in 1562 ; 
and reduced to thirty-nine and confirmed by royal authority 
in 1562. At the period of the holding the convocation 
of 1562, the doctrines of Calvin, concerning the divine 
decrees, had been rendered peculiarly popular by the 
learning and zeal of the doctors of the acaaemy of Geneva; 
and these particular doctrines were adopted by most of the 
reformed churches of Europe. The English refugees, also. 
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at tbis time^ returned to their pwp country^ strongl)^ 
tinctured, no doubt> with the doptrines of Caivin; ajK^ 
several foreign princes interceded with the (|ueen (Elizabeth) 
in behalf of these dissenters^ that they mighty be indulged, 
with the liberty of a separate worship, which, it seems, the^ 
queen would never grant, although they enjojfed a degree' 
of toleration from her connivance. These circmQstance& 
will sufficiently explain the calvinistic bearing of the 
thirty*nine aiticles, although, their object being, as their title 
declares, to establish '^ consent touching true. religion," it 
was deemed advisable to express the tenets of Calvinism in* 
guarded and mitigated terms.* 

In 1671 these ajlicles were reviewed in a convocation ths^t 
met at the Chapter House of St. PauFs. The bi^in^ss was 
opened by a sermon, preached by Dr. Whitgifjt, from the 
text '' The apostles and elders came together to consult of this. 
** matter" Unlike the apostles and elders in the case 
referred to however, it would seem the convocation did, 
nothing, as we can find no trace of any alteration made ii> 
Ijhe, articles ^.t this tim^. Calvinism, which, up to this 
period, ha^d prevailed with great success, was destined tof 
experience ^a considerable revulsion ; for, soon after the 
£unous Synod of Dort, arminianism became in fashion at 
court, under the auspices of Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury,- 
who had written a book to provQ the arminian doctrines to 
be the only tru^ orthodoxy of the chiurch. The debM?^ 
appear to have run high between the calvinistic and armi*' 
man doctors, to (j^uiet which the king, in the year 1662y 
issued a. proclamation, " the litjsr^l' tenor of which" (says 
Dr. Maclaine, in his notes on Mosheim, vol. 5, p. 394) *' was,* 
*' in truth, more favourable to the Calvinists than to the 
Arminians; though, by the manner \xk which it was 
interpreted and executed by Laud, it was turned to the 
advantage of the latter.'' Instead of jreforming the thirty^ 
nine articles. Laud persuaded the king to have these articles^ 
reprinted with an " ambiguous declaraliofi''. pre^xed j;p them, 
which might tend to silence the controversies betiyeen. thei 
Calvinists and Arminians. ''This declaration" (says the 
able commentator just quoted) '' which, in.most editions of 
*' the Common Prayer, is still to be found at the head of thQ 
** articles, is a most curious piece of political Jheology ; Jaa^di 
** had it not borne hard upon the right of private judgment. 
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* See MosheixDy Smollett, &Ct 



'' and been evidently ^signed to favour one part;, (hougfa^ 
*^ carried the aspect of a perfect neutrality, it might hAV^beea 
** looked upon as a wise and provident measure to secure Idlip 
** tranguilityof the church: for, inthe tenorofthis&ciitini^ioyf, 
** precision was sacrificed to prudence, and ambiguily— *4ia3f, 
*' even contradictions were preferred before consistent, cleai, 
** and positive decisions, that might havef&mented dkserUiam 
** and discord" 

It is a curious fact that shortly after this period, when 
Laud was in the meridian of his power, and when, on the 
arrival of Frederick, the Prince Elector of Palatine, lin 
England, the prayer for the royal fatoily was altered — with 
the vieW of omitting, for political reasons, the names/ of 

• Frederick and Lady Elizabeth his wife, and their princely 
issue — the occasion was seized -on, in order to retract an 

•expression supposed to savour too strongly of eahimstic 
'Blectidn'; for the following words, with which the prayer 

• oilgtnally commenced, were omitted : " Almighty God which 

• ** hast promised to be a father of thine ELECT, andof their seeii* 

What a scene of political management, and of religious 

'Statecraft, does this historical sketch of our church cre^ 

exhibit to our view ! How truly does it prove ** church of 

• '* Enghmdism" to be a religion of this world ; and how forcibly 
does it illustrate the truth of the well-known'observation of 
the Earl of Chatham : '* We have a popish liturgy, calvin- 

-'*istical articles, and an arminian clergy." Whilst what 
Robinson, of Cambridge, has so -happily observed, upon a 
view of one of the periods we have been noticing, strictly 
applies to the whole, " Statesmen sacrificed religion, to save 
"the' nation — ^prelates were chosen for secular purposes— 
** and all persons, and events, were directed to crovm uses" . 
One authority, and we might quote many to the purpose, 
will be sufficient to justify the view we have exhibited iif 
the church policy. " The church of England" (says Dr. 
Sherlock) ** has left a latitude of sense, to prevent schisms 
and breaches upon every different opinion. It is evident 
the church of England has so done in some articles which 
are most liable to the hottest disputes; which yet are 
penned with that temper as to be willingly subscribed by 
men o{ different apprehensions in those matters." — Defence 
of Stillingjieefs Umeasonableness of Separation. 

From what we have advanced upon, this subject it may 
be inferred that the conduct of Bishop Marsh is wholly 
inconsistent with the former policy of the church, and we 
are clearly of opinion that it is so ; for the very essence of 
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that policy was to admit, rather than to exclude. But new 
circumstances may dictate to our hierarchy a new course of 
policy; and diougn driven to the shift of acting in the very 
.teeth of the former policy of the church, the bishop appears 
.to us to be pursuing a prudent part, in availing himself 
of every lawful means to prevent the church from being 
•successfully besieged by the dissenters, whose sappers ana 
miners have already made entry into her outworks. The 
bishop understands full well the blessings of an established 
religion; and, however contrary to all former precedent, and 
to the spirit in which the national creed was planned, he 
appears determined to ** keep that good thing which is 
** committed to his charge/' He is invested by law with 
the authority of examimng the qualifications of all who 
aspire to participate in these advantages in his diocese; 
and the strictness and ingenuity with which his lordship 
has performed this part of his duty is beyond all praise^ 
The sagacity of the bishop is evinced, not only m the 
number and nature of the questions proposed, but in the 
shortness of the answers to which he restricts the applicants. 
A Mr. Thurtell, who applied for holy orders, replied to the 
bishop's eightv-seven questions, in ten pages of lengthy 
.reasoning, and was very properly rejected. The bishop 
does not want reasoning: — aye or no is ail that can be per* 
mitted from one who aspires to teach a religion as by law 
establMed: it is not a reasoner that is required^ but an 
automaton — a machine — 

^ A piece of mere church furniture at best.'* 

The bishop has recourse, it appears, to a printed form, and 
his eighty*seven questions are so nicely constructed as to 
admit only of two answers ; the one admitting, Uie other 
excluding the candidate. Spaces are left against each of 
the questions in the printed form, to which limit the answers 
must be confined ; and thus the most abstruse and con^pli* 
cated points of theology and metaphysics are dispatcned 
with admirable brevity. In order to leave no room for 
quibbling, shuffling, or floundering on these points, the 
bishop, it appears, '' assigns two inches of space only for the 
*' answer on original sin; an inch and a halt to justification; 
** three quarters to predestination; apd half an inch tofree- 
*• will!"* This is a sufficient proof how seriously resolved 
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this prelate is to gual'd the church from all encroacfameni* 
'We heartily congratulate him on his undertaking. Those 
"who wish to pluck the golden fruit of the church may 
complain, but the right of his lordship to propose these, 
or any other interrogatories, cannot be questioned^ and we 
hope to see all the twenty-four bishops act upon the same 
principle ; and if each of these pious and learned personages 
content themselves with only eighty-seven questions, which, 
of course, they may vary as they please, this will give to 
the church a protection of upwards oitwo tktmsand questions, 
.which, like " a Jlaming sword" may be made to " TUMK 
** EVERY WAY, to keep the way of the tree of life!" 

Hie northern journal just referred to, attempts to throw 
this plan into ridicule, by suggesting that the differences of 
opinion among the bishops themselves may occasion gres(t 
inconvenience to the canaidates for holy orders. ** By this 
new system of interrogation" (says the Reviewer) " a mah 
may be admitted into orders at Bamet; rejected at Steven* 
age; re-admitted at Brogden; kicked out as Calvinist at 
*' WiUiam Common, and hailed as an ardent Arminian on 
his arrival at York." Again, Mr. Greenough, say the 
same Reviewers, has made a map of England, according to 
** ite geological varieties : blue for the chalk, green for the 
** clay, red for the sand, and so forth. Under this system 
of JSishop Marsh we must petition for the assistance of 
the geologist, in the fabrication of an ecclesiastical map. 
" All Uie Armenian districts must be purple. Green for one 
theological extremity, sky-blue tor another, as many 
colours as there are bishops ; as many shades of these 
'^ colours as there are archdeacons — a tailor's pattern card, 
** the picture of vanity, fashion, and caprice! Now these 
northern critics, supporters too of the establishment, must 
suppose ORTHODOXY to be a pretty cheat indeed, if they 
imagine that even the bishops can not agree among them- 
selves, as to what this orthodoxy consists of. Here is a 
parliamentary religion, which the prelates are sworn to 
maintain ; and yet it seems, according to the shewing of its 
advocates, no two of them can agree together, as to its 
dogmas and creeds. Here are men, the spiritual guides of 
the nation — the pillars of the church — appointed by the 
king — '* moved by the Holy Ghost" — •* desiring to be 
" teachers of the law — understanding neither what they say, 
** nor whereof they affirm" Our readers will hold us 
guiltless of any affection for the bishops, but we have 
never put forth any thing against the sacred bench half $o 
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.eutiioig as is this insihudtion! Bat, as touehing the incOfl^ 

▼eoience of the questions of Bishop Marsh to the candidatei^ 

for orders, wmdeniious per^ns only can have a difficulty in 

.answering such questions satisfactorily; the nuihber otmck 

persons, candidates for holy orders in the church, may be 

fsuwosed not to be very large. We have it on the authority 

cof Bishop Marsh in the house of lords, that two indwiduah 

.only in nis diocese had been rejected by means of his 

eighty-seven interrogatories. Now these, and such like 

individuals, have a remedy at hand; instead of raising a 

cry against the good bishop for adopting a measure 

necessary to the security of the establishment, they will 

do better to seek consolation in the advice of an apestle — 

study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to work 

with your own hands, as we commanded you, that ye may 

. ** walk HONESTLY towards them that are without, and thai ye 

" may have lack of nothing.** (1 Thess. iv. 11, 12.) 

That we are not at all mistaken in the worldly, seculat 

. motives and principles by which we have represented both 

the church party and the dissenting interest to be actuated, 

will be corroborated by a very candid admission made by a 

respectable critical journal, the organ of the hi^h chureh 

party. The last number of the Quarterly Review, in a 

critique on the Bampton Lectures, delivered before the 

; University of Oxford, 1822, in correcting the too liberal 

.mode of treating the dissenters, which the lecturer had 

incautiously recommended, holds this language: — 

• 

** It is seldom that we disagree with Mr. Whately, but in this passage \\e 
goes rather farther than we are disposed to follow him. Certainly we 

. would not treat dissenters with any degree of harshness, or abridge their 
civil rights; but there are many imtances in which we think it by no means 
inexpedient qmetly to seek to mjbience them by secular motives — to appealf 
in shorty to their self interest. We would not do any dissenter the least 
wrong; we would treat him with all courtesy, and would not withhold from 

* Jfdm the assistance which his necessities may demand. But in the conferring 
pimatijf benejii» and advanttmges which are purely optional, we think thai we 
not only may, but that we ought, to show a decided preference to members 
pf our own communion. We apprehend that selfitUerest 9nd secular motives 
pf various descriptions — ^a preference in commercial intercourse especially — 
are made great use of by many of the dissenters, for the purpose of keeping 
up their numbers. Perhaps it would not be illiberal to express our 
opinio^ that a very large portion of them are what th^ are from the operatitn 
pfsuch motives alone,^' 

It will be perceived that, as far as the church is con- 
cerned, we have considered the controversy between Bishop 
Marsh and his opponents as one of interest merely; a 
question of poupds, shillings, and pence, and of importanie 
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to the ^len^ ak)ne» as' it can be of n<> cdnjsequence to thd 
laityip to wbom they pay the imposts for the support of the 
established religion; and hence, in such disputes between 
the clergy and their opponents, church people feel little 
interest. This truth is, at once, happily expressed, and 
honestly admitted by the Bampton lecturer himself, % 
gentleman of excellent talent and acute observation, as hia 
admirable defence of Christianity^ — " Historic Doubta 
*' concerning Napoleon Bonaparte," must attest. Thia 

Sentjeman. then, m his recent discourses before the Oxford 
Tniversity, confesses to that learned body that 

'* Ija^men are too &pt to consider themselves as little more than bystanders 
in the dispute between the church and her opponents; they give berths 
preference, indeed, but rather as a matter of taste than of conscience ; or a^ 
least, rather as umpires between two contending parties, than as making the 
cause' </ietr ofwn. And many a one may be found who would allow, and 
even expect, in the dergy^ some zeal in that cause, yet would seem to regard 
it as altogether their conoem — not as one in which he himself has a carnnum 
int^est.''* 

We have been tempted into this long analysis of the 
controYersy between Bishop Marsh and his opponents, in 
order to exhibit our views x)f the comparative situation and 
merits of the church party and the dissenters. As Chris- 
tians we are enemies, to every state, religion that passes 
under the name of Christian ; — ^but we are open, honest, 
avowed enemies ; and we detiest ta hostility \yhich is con? 
ducted under the mask of friendship, or which is instigated 
by any sinister motive. Our opposition to the church ia 
one of religious principle and of dutv — not of personal 
feeling. We regard the great body of churchmen to be 
quite as estimable in character as any other party; and we 
would not exchange the clergy of the church for the priests 
of any class of dissenters with which we are ac(][uainted. 
It is not a change of men ; it is not a modification of soni^ 
principles; it is not a correction of some abuses; it is not 
a rejection of som^ dogmas that will satisfy the interests of 
trutn, if it shall appear that the svstem is vicious through- 
out — ^and that, from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, there is no sound part about it ! The truth is that every 
sect and party, in which priestcqft is tolerated, possesses! 
the elements of all the evil with which the church itself ia 
afflicted; the evil is only heightened in the latter because 
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it is established by law. Turning, however, our attention 
from the church party, let us pursue the conduct, and track 
the course, of the dissenters, singly and alone. 

We have observed that the activity and public exertions 
of the dissenters, in support of religious and philanthropic 
c^jects, emanate naturally from their condition, in the state, 
as competitors of a powerful body — a religious corporation, 
nourished and maintained by the laws ; and of their public 
exertions generally, especially those of the more popular 
classes, the evangelical party — the saints-^we have said, 
" All their works they do for to be seen of men" 

Hence, then, it is, that in all the public undertakings of 
the dissenters, an attempt has been made to fasten upon 
such objects as were likely, in a powerful degree, to awaken 
the sympathies, and engage the attention of the nation. It 
is impossible not to be struck with their powerful and 
successful efforts, in the abolition of the African slave 
trade ; the distribution of the scriptures, at home and 
abroad; and the establishment of schools, for the education 
of the poor; each of which important objects they have th© 
honour of having originated and commenced, 

*♦ Though Christchurch long staid prudishly away.*' 

And, whilst we rejoice in the effects which these efforts 
have produced, and still more, in what they are calculated 
to produce ; yet, the fact can neither be denied nor disguised, 
that each of these undertakings was eminently calculated 
to answer the objects of the dissenters — to increase their 
weight in the state, and their popularity with the people. 
They brought them before the public as the advocates of 
humanity, of liberty, and of knowledge; they became a 
constant theme, on which to appeal to the feelings of the 
nation ; they favoured a perpetual display of the graces and 
charities of those who had put their nands to these works. 
The public, unaccustomed to look below the surface of 
things, and ever disposed to judge favourably, where 
humanity and good intent are assumed, saw no inconsistency 
in the sensitive and feeling advocates of African liberty, 
being careless and callous to the cause of British liberty. 
They saw no inconsistency in the great leader of those 
glorious struggles against ybrei^/i slavery, being, at the 
same time, the servile follower of a minister who lived, and 
who fell, in the inglorious task of forging chains for his 
country. How eloquently did this pious senator plead the 
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wrotigg of Afric&'s oppressed and sooty tribe ! How touching 
his appeals in behalf of the black! With what propriety 
might the Englishman, beggared and oppressed by th^ 
measures^ of which this man wad the constant supporter — 
deprived of the constitutional protection of the laws — torn 
from his home — manacled and imprisoned without trial, 
and without offence — with what propriety might the 
Englishman have ^eked-^^Am I not a brother and a friend?" 
But so it was* In spite of this inconsistency^ in spite of 
this unnatural union of such anomalous qualities in the 
same person, this political evangelist became the very genius 
of philanthropy > and the idol ot his party!! 

The operations of the Bible Societies, School Societies^ 
Missionary Societies, Tract Societies, and all the numerous 
Societies, for religious purposes, occasion, as mj^y be supr 
po8ed» an immense expenditure of money ; and thus many 
powerful interests are attached to the cause, and many 
opportunities occur of ''quietly itifluencmg men by secular 
" motives," as might be best attested by the experience and 
evidence of a host of godly builders, pious printers, and 
spiritual scribes* The objects of these institutions are 
promoted by means of public meetings, called at the public 
taverns; and from the composition of these meetings, and 
the persons of weight and influence that are frequently 
brought together on such occasions, one might imagine that 
the time had literally arrived when " the SAINTS shall judge 
" the earth. " Merchants and bankers ; senators and 
soldiers; peers of the realm and princes of the blood; 
ministers of state and members of foreign legations; are 
found assembled together, in honour of a religion first 
taught by the fishermen of (Jallilee. 

At a recent meeting of the " Port of London Society," 
for the conversion oi sailors, two noble lords, the Earl of 
Rocksavage and Lord Calthorpe, were among the distin- 
guished supporters of this quixotic scheme ; which was 
aescribed by their worthy coadjutor, Rowland Hill, as an 
effort to give the sailors " the poor dear things" (as he 
called them) *' the blessings of the gospel, and to make 
" them obedient to King George, by becoming obedient to 
"King Jesus/' And second to no one on this occasion, we 
observed a city alderman and baronet, who, if report speaks 
tmly, boasts that he always carries a Bible in his pockety 
in which he would seem to take as much pride as> during 
Ms mayoralty, he was wont to do, in hi^ Spanish Aaf and 
^hite charger! 
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At a Bible Society meeting, held two or three years since 
in the city, a high city officer, who is known to be a disbehever 
in the Bible, obtained, as we observed in the public prints, 
considerable applause, from his pious appeal in behalf of 
^ the blessed word of God;'' whilst an Irish barrister, whose 
eloquence equally immortalizes every subject which it 
touches, from the truths of the Bible to the wrongs of *' the 
'* widow Blake,*' electrified the audience, by invoking, in 
behalf, of the scriptures, the manes of bacon and of. 
Franklin;— -of Bacon, who, contrary to God's word, wvested 
judgment for bribes ; and Franklin, the associate of Paine 
m the cause of infidelity ! Such inconsistencies, however, 
are never taxed, when used in the cause of the saints: and 
the most ordinary occurrences, and unimportant coincidences, 
are seized upon as marking the finger of God, in behalf of 
their objects. Thus it was lately mentioned, at a public 
religious meeting, that the present possessor of the estate 
purchased by Gibbon, in Switzerland, from the profits of 
his writings against religion, expends a large sum annually, 
in promulgating that gospel which his predecessor sought 
to undermine. That the printing-press, at Femey, which 
Voltaire employed to pnnt his olasphemies, was now 
employed, at Geneva, in printing the holy scriptures; and 
that the rotfm in which David Hume died, at -Edinburgh, 
was used for the first provincial meeting of an Auxiliary 
Bible. Society ! 

It would be improper, in this place, to pass over the 
services of the other sex, in behalf of the evangelical cause. 
The ladies, we observe, constitute, at least, three-fourths of 
the meetings such as we have been describing. Busy, 
bustling, bountiful ladies, full of pride and piety, with 
much leisure and little diffidence, so regular a set, and so 
much of a class, as to have the appearance of being sup- 
plied, by contract, to the meeting. The speakers are too 
polite to overlook this interesting portion of the auditory; 
fend, after much flattery, they are sent away with an 
injunction to urge the objects of the meetiftg upon their 
husbands and friends. 

' It is not amon^ the least evils of this system of religious 
affectation and display, the change that it is producing in 
ihe female character: — gentle, modest, and retiring; unsuited 
to public business; shrinking from the touch of impurity; 
casting upon her lord the burthen of commerce with the 
world; we seipk for the woman in- the retirement of private 
life — in that sacred, domestic circle of whioh ghe is the 
solace and the joy; that happy hearth of which she is the 
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constant ornament, and around which she dispenses a 
nameless, tranquil delight! Coincident with this sketch of 
tlie female character is the apostolic exhortation: '' Teach^ 
'f the yfmng women to be sober — to love their husbands — 
" to love their children — to be discreet, chaste, keepers at' 
*^ home, good, obedient to their own husbands" But how 
these qualities are to be preserved, and these duties 
fferformed, we have a difficulty in conceiving, when our 
religious females are brou^t into immediate contact with 
the most low and disgustmg scenes of vice; when their 
time is occupied with complicated plans of public refor- 
mation; their attention withdrawn from their families, and 
devoted to the impfovement of die discipline, or the reform 
of the morals, ot a prison; and their days spent in the 
auccessive engagements of public religious meetings. At 
the head of this holy sisterhood stands the celebrated 
Mrs. Fry ; and, thou^n one of the sect of Quakers, a &ect 
who affect to disregard the praise of this world; and to do 
their good deeds in private, yet it does so happen that the 
benevolent efforts, and unceasing labours of this goddlady, 
for the public cause, are noised abroad intheWCFtld, and 
even the senate resounds with her praises. 

The following language, in reference to Mrs. Fry, and her 
female committee, was used by Sir James Macintosh, in 
his speech on the criminal code, during the last session of 
parliament: — > 

" We have all heard a great deal of the benevolence of a community of 
females in certain catholic countries, called hy the affecting name of' Sisters 
< <yf Chiuity.' It is their task to visit hospitals, to attend 'the sick, 'aiid to 
perform other offices of a charitable and benevolent natnre. But those 
catholic Sisters of Chanty are bound by certain vows; they are under the 
controul of peculiar religious obligations; they have previously relinquished 
all the duties of social life. Our protestant Sisters of Charity are bound by 
DO vows; they are not under the controul of any peculiar religious obliga- 
tions; and, in discharging 'the various duties of social life, they afford 
examples of all the domestic virtues, and yet they go a step further than 
their illustrious catholic models. Not content with visiting hospitals — ^not 
content with administering to bodily disease and infirmity — we oehold the 
purest and most virtuous of their sex voluntarily engaged in the daily 
o6ntempIatiou of depravity and wickedness, in their most hidebus form — 

that • of a profligate and abandoned woman. * When engaged in 

their benevolent occupation I have visited them in company with females of 
distinguished ability, of keen observation, and of a strong sense of the ridiadous. 
By those females all their actions have been closely watched and remarked ; 
ahd the result has been that, although prepared to witness benevolence and 
humanity, th^ have been utterly astonished at the Mm good sen^e — at the 
rj^pugnance to« any exaggeration — at the steady prudence and caution inva- 
r^bly , manifested. Never could my friends sufficiently. express their 
admiration at seeing those who were engaged in a work that might naturally 
tempt disyiayy condtict themselves* with awnodesty that at onteevihced an 
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uDwillingness to receive even the rewaxd of ^iprolbatioR^ The eaetgetic 
l>enevolence of their character was easily excited by the exhibition of 
distress, but tlieir eqaanimity was incapable of being di^tcurbed by yaoity. 
Sirl it w^ impossible to quit such a scene without a-strong feeling of selJ^ 
congratulation^ at the consciousness of bdkmging to the same spectss as* 
the inestimable individuals engaged in it.'' , • 

Sir James is a very eloquent man, and peculiarly lismpy 
at a compliment. . Tne learned gentleman, bowever, aoes 
suffer it to escape that these pious Quaker ladies are engaged 
in '^ a work that might naiurally tempt display;'' and he 
seems not to have . been without his suspicions,, from, the 
circumstance of his having taken with him, to the Newgate 
school of morality, ladies ''with a strong sense of the 
" ridiculous,'' All this, however, is to be regarded as the 
art .of the oratpr, who, aware of the weak parts of hia case, 
candidly thursts them forward, in order to disarm criticism,, 
and. introduces himself rather as an unwilling witness than* 
an avowed advocate in such a cause. 

We do. confess, notwithstanding the judgment of .this' 
distinguished orator> that we do not understand that delicacy 
of mind which can induce this good lady .to keep such bad 
company; , andf whilst she. may. insure the admiration of 
Sir James, whilst performing, her gmtuitous occupations in« 
favour of thieves and prostitutes, to our taste she would 
appear, at least, equally interesting .whilst engaged in her. 
incumbent duties to her husband and family; u>f Mrs. Fry, 
we understand, has a family of nine children, most of them 
young ; — she has also a husband ; although no one seems to 
suspect that there exists in the world such a person as 
Mister Fry. For ouri^elves, indeed, we have yet to learn how 
the multifarious public engagements of this female Howard, 
as she has been called, can, by possibility, be reconciled with 
the anxious and unceasing duties required from the mother 
of a numerous family! And here it raiay be remarked, as 
to the " Catholic Sisters of Charity," to whom our female 
philanthropists have been likened, in the above quotation, 
they were unmarried women; and, consequently, were 
relieved from the discharge of the domestic duties. . 

The Quakers, as a body, have been accustomed to exhibit 
an indifference to the opinions and praises of the world; if 
this was not mere affectation they have, certainly, of late, 
broken through the modesty of their former habit. This, 
however, is explained by Mr. Brougham, another of the 
panegyrists of this sect; who, with unaffected simplicity, 
appears to consider the publicity that has been given to- 
their good wOrks, as distressing to the meekness of their 
nature. At a late meeting of the ''African Institution/' 
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speaking of the eiforts of the Quakers in the abolition of 
the slave trade, the point was put in this way by the 
learned gentleman: — 

•* Too much could not be said of the labours of the society of Friends ; 
who had been forciNy compelledy by the greatness of their own doings, to' 
encroach upon that meekness of habit which uniformly induced them to 

* Do good by stealth, and blnsh to find it fame/ 

^ndyorced them to receive that public approbation from their fellow subjects/ 
which they were the first to earn, but the last to claim/' 

The truth, after all, is, that " all their works they do to be 
" seen of men." They are pharisees " after the strictest' 
** manner of the sect." A close observation of the spirit' 
and character of this particular class of dissenters, convinces 
us that their humility is affectation ; their plainness* 
pride ; their religion hypocrisy ; and that what an 
American writer has recorded, as his opinions of the 
Quakers of America, is equally true of those in the old 
country, " that whilst they affect a total disregard to the 
" mammon of this world, they pursue it with a step as 
** steady as time, and an appetite as keen as death ! " 

In a future number we shall lay before the reader a more 
particular detail of some of those scenes of extravagance 
and folly, by which the dissenting party are seeking to 
attract popularity, and extend the boundary of their 
spiritual dominion. 



NAPOLEON'S SENTIMENTS ON RELIGION. 

The third part of Las Casas' work, recently published, 
enritled " A Journal of the Private Life and Conversations 
" of the Emperor Napoleon, at St. Helena,-' presents us with 
the sentiments of this truly extraordinary individual, on the 
subject of religion. The character and the fortunes of the 
man have rendered every thing connected with his opinions 
interesting to all parties ; whilst, upon such a subject, 
our readers might expect to find (ana their expectations 
will not meet with disappointment) the views of a deep and 
original thinker. 
'* In the evening after dinner, the conversation turned 
upon religion. The emperor dwelt on the subject at 
lengtJi. The following is a faithful summary of his argu- 
ments : I eive it as being quite characteristic upon a 
point which has probably often excited the curiosity of 
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many. The emperor, after having spoken some time with 
warmth and animation, said * Every thing proclaims the 
' existence of a God — that cannot be questioned — ^but all 

* our religions are evidently the work of men. Why are 
' there so many? Why has ours not always existed? Why 
' does it consider itself exclusively the right one? What 
' becomes, in that case, of all the virtuous men who have 
' gone before us? Why do these religions revile, oppose, 
' exterminate one another? Why has this been the case 
' ever and every where? Because itien are .ever men — 
' because priests have ever and every where introduced 

* fraud and falsehood." ' 

'* Somebody having ventured to say to him that he might 
possibly, in the end, become devout ; the emperor answered, 
with an air of conviction, that he feared not; and tjiat it 
was. with regret he said it, for it was, no doubt, a ereat 
source of consolation ; but that his incredulity did not 
proceed from perverseness, or from licentiousness of mind, 
but from the strength of his reason. ' I am, assuredly,' 
(he afterwards added) 'very far from bein^ an Atheist; 
but. I cannot believe all thiatt I am taught, m spite of my 
reason, without being fal^e, and a hypocrite. To 
explain* (he continues) ' where I coine from, what I 
am, and whither I go, is above my comprehension ; and 
yet all that is. I am like the watch that exists without 
possessing the consciousness of existence. However the 
sentiment of religion is so consolatory that it must be 
considered as a gift of heaven. What a resource would 
it not be for us here to possess it ? What influence 
could men and events exercise over me if, bearing my 
misfortunes as if inflicted by God, I expected to be 
compensated by him with happiness hereafter? What 
would be my happiness if the bright prospect of futurity 
presented itself, to crown the last moments of m^ 
existence? ' After a pause he resumed, ' How is it 
possible that conviction can find its way to our hearts 
when we hear the absurd language, and witness the acts 
of iniquity of the greatest number of those whose 
business it is to preach to us. I am surrounded by 
priests, who repeat incessantly that their reign is not of 
this world, and yet they lay hands upon every thing they 
can get. The pope is the head of that religion from 
heaven, and he thmks only of this world. What did the 

E resent chief pontiff, who is undoubtedly, a- good and 
oly man, not ofler to be allowed to jeturn to Rome? 
The surrender of the government of the church — of the 
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" ' institution of bishops-— was not too high a price for him 
*• 'to give, to become once more a secular prince. Even 
" ' now he is the friend of all the Protestants who grant 
** ' him every thing, because they do not fear him. He is 

• only the enemy of catholic Austria because hef territory 

' surrounds his own,' &c. 

" The emperor ended the conversation by desiring mjf 
" san to bring hitn the New Testament, and taking it frpm 
" the beginnmg, he read as far as the conclusion of th0 
" speech of Jesus on the mountain. He expressed himself 
'' struck with the highest admiration at the purity^ the 
" sublimity, the beauty. of the morality it contained; and 
•*' we all experienced the same feeling." . *. 

Mistaken, however, in some respects, as these views, by 
tiie force of circumstances, have inevitably been, we shou)4 
not have presented them to our readers had we not cpn^ 
bidered that, incidentally, they furnish an illustration of 
more than one important and essential principle connected 
with revelation. They tend to shew, in the first place^ iim 
strong, because in a practical, point of view, the folly aiid 
the emptiness of the prevailing systems, which pass undet 
the name of Christian; furnishing us, on the authority of ail 
individual intimately acquainted with all the secret ma* 
chinery of church and state, with a lively picture of 
the worldly and the mercenary spirit by whicn priests and 
pontiffs have, invariably, been actuated; a spirit by no 
means confined to the Komish church, of which the late 
emperor more immediately speaks, but which has been 
equally exemplified by the protestant and dissenting bodies ; 
wherever, in fact, the influence of the priest has been 
permitted to extend. 

The siecond point to which we would call the attention of 
our readers, isr that remarkable passage in which a forcible 
and pathetic aflusion ijs made, to the total insufficiency of 
even . the most enlightened principles of ^^epti.cism ; and i^ 
which the value, and more — the,»^c^5S^, -of revel^tioA 
t^ems admitted, as the only meians. of affording solace ii| 
iiffliction, of supporting man under the trials of adver^sity, an,d 
of teaching him resignation to the will and confidn^fice-inthe 
protection of the Divine Being, ; r , (• • 

How lamentable is the circumstance, when nian turns thus 
naturally for suppoit and consolation to the aid of reyelf^tiqn^ 
that the mind,, if strong and ratipnal, should be.ir^peiled .^pd 
4isgusted by a system of mystery and imposition,; tha(t the 
prayer for support should be answered by the voice of th^ 

• ' . N (<& . . - 
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priest, instead of the revelation from God. Such systems 
ihay impose upon weak intellects, but the strong and 
thinking mind rejects them, as it were, instinctively; or, as 
Napoleon has expressed it, by the ** strength <rf* their 
" reason." Such, we need scarcely explain, are not our 
views of revelation ; — the Christianity of the New Testament 
being siinple, practical, and rational: admirably fitted to 
teach man his duties-— to excite him to excellence — and 
fitted to support him in the hour of trial, and console 
liim amid the sorrows of adversity — a system, too, which 
the " strength of our reason/' instead of rejecting, must 
admire and support, and which affords a striking instance of 
the benevolence of Deity in the communication of principles 
to his creature man — so adapted to his wants and his 
intellect, as cannot fail to produce, in the thinking mind, 
th^ most profound veneration for the great and bountiful 
Author of all things. Before we leave the subject, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the fact, that priestcraft, 
on the one hand, and the mysterious and corrupt systems 
of religion, falsely called Christian, on the other, are the 
"potent and the adequate causes of the general spread of 
infidelity. 
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ON RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 



» 

Chbistianity is a communication from God to man. 
Its diffusion has devolved on human agents: force or 
argument are the only means by which they can discharge 
this office. The first is incompatible with the benevolence of 
God, and can secure profession only : the latter is consistent 
with that benevolence, and can induce conviction. On 
moral subjects men will, because they must, differ. Their 

fowers 01 comprehension, and combination, are various, 
he effects of a body of moral evidence will be as various 
in degree as the mmds to which the facts and reasonings 
are submitted. These truths apply equally to revelation as 
to other subjects. God has not thought fit to make revela^^ 
tion universally known in the first instance ; but to intrust 
if to human agency, and to the natural course of events^ 
tmtil the fullness of time shall come. We may, therefore, 
expect that objections will be mised against it: these shoulcl 
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be encouraged — not repressed ; they are the links in the 
chain of events by which. truth is developed; as the flint 
elicits^ by collision, the spark which gives light to those 
around, so does the colli&iion of error with truth produce 
intellectual light. Christianity was intended to depend on 
evidence, and to be c-onfirmed by discussion, or its commu*- 
nication would have been universal ; and those who object 
to inquiry impeach the wisdom of God, who has made its 
diffusion dependent upon moral evidence and human agency, 
thereby manifesting their want of confidence in revealed 
truth, by evincing their fear of the puny efforts of man, 
against the message of his Maker. 

From the time of Celsus to the time of Paine, objectors 
have always existed; but has Christianity suffered by them? > 
On the contrary, it has been thereby separated from its 
ccNTuptions ; its evidence more frequently and more dis- 
tinctly produced, and its purity more clearly shewn. 

Revelation was not intended to change the nature of 
things, or to work a miraculous influence on the human 
intellect; its object was to open and point to the paths of 
tnith and duty, and to furnish motives to man to walk in 
them. It was given as a schoolmaS':er, to lead us on by 

{powerful, but natural motives, to virtue and benevolence* 
t was embraced by those who had, for ages, sacrificed unto 
other Gods, and it became subsequently amalgamated with 
the impelrfections of the religion it superseded ; for, in the 
absence of an immediate divine influence, it was natural it 
should have been so. The disciples of heathenism changed 
their name, and professedly became the followers of Jesus ; 
but this, though a most important step towards the change to 
be worked in the foundation of virtue, and the motives to 
action, was still but a beginning. It required the silent 
operation of time and experience to infuse the principles 
and the spirit of Christianity — love to God, and bene- 
volence to his creatures — into the hearts of those who 
had so long followed after strange Gods; and who had 
been without any standard of moral excellence for their 
guidance. 

We miffht dwell at length upon the causes which have 
checked the spirit of benevolence :-— for the present it is 
sufficient to observe that the professors of Christianity, 
having obtained power, have forgotten the spirit of their 
Master, and have imitated the persecutions with which they 
were, at first, opposed by their heathen adversaries. In 
combating their opponents they have imbibed their spirit ; 
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and it remains for reason and Ghristilmity to subdue th^ 
hearts of men to the impulses of mercy and benevolence. 

We have said that objections should be answered, not 
suppressed; and we shall be led« occasionally, to advert to 
those which have been urged against revelation in general^ 
and Christianity in particular: but we desire to separate 
ourselves from those who seek other aid than reason and 
argument, in support of their opinions — and with that view 
to make a few ooservations on the folly of persecution^ for 
opinion's sake. 

, Unless Christians avow their sense of the injustice of 
persecuting sentiment, they cannot justify an appeal to 
argumeiit, against what appear to them to be erroneous 
tenets. Season and the Statute Book cannot, on subjects 
of opinion, work together: the object, of the one, is to 
eonvmce— of the ouier, to silence. The use of the one, 
imports the right to dissent — the effect of the other, is to 
kanui that ri^nt. 

Man's distinguishing excellence is his power to reason; 
Christianity is an appeal to reason : it is necessarily estab- 
lished by moral evidence : having moral objects for its end 
-si>rin^ng from tho source oT truth-it cannot need 
extrinsic coersive aid. 

Jesus came to bear witness' of the truth; he and his 
disciples knew it was mighty and would prevail, and they 
acted upon this conviction: Christians cannot use other 
weapons than those which he used. Reason and argument 
were sufficient in the infancy of Christianity — with these it 
did prevail; it overthrew the religion and the institutions 
of the countries in which it originated; in a comparatively 
short time it epread so greatly as to render it politic in 
Constantine to profess it; it was sustained under reproach 
and against persecutions, and surely we who say it is true 
must allow it will bear examination. '* He thai doeih truth 
** cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest that 
** that they are wrought in Gorf." Cnristians were tortured 
by a Nero, and their descendants have held his character 
in just detestation; but what difference is there in principle, 
between the persecutions of that age and those of tlie present ? 
Principles are the same in all ages. Man cannot make them 
— they exist in the nature of things. Was persecution 
right then? If not — it cannot be so now ! 

It is as impolitic as unjust. Punish a man for publishing 
his opinions, and you rouse his feelings in their defence. 
Conviction is then nopeless. The sympathy of the indifferentj, 
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and of the well disposed, is excited in his favour; the 
obnoxious sentiment is forgotten in the injustice of the 
punishment. 

In the minds of his disciples t}ie sufferer becomes a. 
martyr: they know that truth does not envelop itself in 
mystery; and they conclude that that argument must ba 
strong, which is suppressed. Punishment canonizes the 
sufferer and sanctifies his faith. 

Punishment spreads a sentiment, whether true or false/ 
by the sympathy which it excites for the sufferer, and by 
tne energy arismg from the sense of injustice with which 
it inspires him. When the proto-martyr, Stephen, was 
massacred, " there was a great persecution against the church^ 

ivhich was at Jerusalem; ana they" (the disciples) ** were 

all scattered abroad, throughout the regions oj Judea and 
'' Samaria, except the apostles: and they that were scattered^ 

*' abroad W£NT EVERT WHERE PREACHING THE WORD." 

Truth, it is said, is omnipotent — then it will subdue error. 
Revelation is true — then it will subdue irreligion. It pro- 
ceeds from God — then its course cannot be arrested. It is 
a message of peace — then it must be conveyed in the spirit 
of peace. It proceeds from the mercy of God — then it must 
be conveyed in benevolence to man. Its object is to lead 
man to virtue and happiness — then, if he neglect it, he does 
so in his own wrong: he is the creature of motive, and we 
may safely trust to his adopting that, in the end, which is 
so manifestly to his advantage ! 

Persecution can only act upon the open, and so far honest 
opponent ; the insidious adversary escapes. Modern times 
have evidenced this in our own country, in the instances of 
Paine and Gibbon. Paine openly attacked revelation; and 
gave its advocates the opportunity of repelling his abuse, 
and answering his arguments. Gibbon, in his celebrated 
historical work, covertly sought to undermine its evidences ; 
but when challenged, by an enlightened and liberal 
advocate of Christianity, (Dr. Priestley) to the open 
discussion of its truth, declined it. The insidious adversary 
was honoured; the open opponent was persecuted. Neither 
the one nor the other ought to have been persecuted ; but 
least of all should he who fairly and openly challenged the 
discussion. 

Punishment may thus confirm hypocrisy — it cannot 
change or even suppress opinion. 

Persecution has been the reproach of nearly all sects, 
when power has fallen into their hands. The Catholic has 
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burnt the Protestant — the Protestant the Catholic; and 
when that gentle and religious " Defender of the Faith," 
the Eigth Henry, fell out with the pope, both sects met at 
the same stake; and through the succejeding reigns of 
!l^dward, Mary, Elizabeth, and James, the alternations of 
power produced only a change in the victims. 

Whenever the hireling in religion has abounded, perse- 
cution has most flourished. Priests and the inquisition are 
found associated in the records of history, and where they 
have had most influence ignorance has most prevailed. 
Persecution has been, generally speaking, most violent where 
the power and revenues of the clergy have been the greatest. 
Crusades against knowledge and liberality, have been 
proportioned to the wealth, influence, and numbers of the 
clergy. . 

The Reformation, however, put the scriptures into the 
hands of the laity ; and the mild benevolence of their spirit 
soon produced a change in the spirit of the disinterested 
professors of Christianity. From tnat time the influence of 
the hireling has declined; the spirit of inquiry and bene- 
volence, and the fruits of both, have shewn themselves in 
the increase of rational religion, and the social affections. 

If we compare the persecutions prior to that event, with 
the prosecutions of our own time, though we shall see cause 
for deep regret, in that man is not generally emancipated 
from persecution on subjects of opinion ; yet we shall see 
much to be grateful for in the march of liberality; enough 
to animate our efforts in its favour; enough to justify a 
conviction that the time will come when men will neither 
^eel at liberty, nor disposed to go beyond their Master, who 
commenced his instruction by exhorting men to " Hear and 
" iniderstarid ;" and who ended them by saying ** Why even 
" of yourselves judge ye not what is right?" 

In order to fortify our views by history, let us, for example, 
recall to our minds the situation of the Waldenses, and the 
degree of light to which they had attained. Their origin was 
about the twelfth century. Their heresy consisted in 
believing in but one God; and that bishops and pastors 
ought to be irreproachable in their lives and doctrines; 
that none should take upon them these offices for the sake of 
dishonest gain, or as having any lordship over the 
people, but as being sincerely an example to the flock ; and 
that believers should take heed and beware of false teachers, 
whose scope and aim is (as they expressed it) " to turn the 
•* people aside from the true worship which belongs to our only 
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''tSod and Lord^ and to lean upon creatures/ and to trust ki 
them; as likewise to forsake those good works which are - 
contained and required in the holy scriptures, and to do 
those which are only invented by men/' 
' The corruptions and wickedness of the Romish priests 
were here, too plainly pointed at, not to subject the pr<j- 
fessors of those sentiments to their tender mercies. 

The Romish hierarchy was then in the zenith of its 
power. Even the forms of law were not necessary as the 
prelude to torture ; and death, and that in its most hideous 
modes, was, for centuries, the fate of the unfortunate beinea^ 
who presumed to worship their Creator according to uie 
dictates of their cemscience. 

** During the greatest part of the seventeenth century, those of the 
Waldenses who lived in the vallies of Piedmont — and who had embraced 
the doctrine, discipline, and practice, of the church of Geneva — were 
oppressed and persecuted in the most barbarous and inhuman manner, by 
the ministers of Rome. This persecution was ■ carried on, with peculiar 
marks of rage and enormity, m the years 1655, 1656, and 1686, and 
seemed to portend nothing less than the total extinction of that unhappy 
people. The most horrid scenes of violence and bloodshed were exhibitea 
m this theatre of papal tyranny. The few Waldenses that survived, wer« 
indebted for their existence and support to the intercession made for tbem 
by the English and Dutch governments, and also by the Swiss Canton^^ 
who solicited the clemency of the Duke of Savoy on their behalf, llius 
were the vallies of Piedmont dispeopled of its ancient inhabitants ; and the 
lamp of heavenly light, which auring a long succession of ages had here 
shined in resplendant lustre, was at length removed*." 

Shortly after the Reformation, this wholesale destruction 
of human agents was changed into the formal destruction 
of individuals ; and we find an important confession of the 
effect which the spread of the scriptures had produced on 
the benevolent feelings of society, towards those who were 
thus persecuted. 

Fuller, in his Church History, in relation to these burnings 
of heretics, so called, makes the following observations as 
to the reasons which induced the suspension of these horrid 
immolations in the reign of James the First. 

'* About this time,*' he says, *' a Spanish Arian, being condemned to die» 
was, notwithstanding, suffered to linger out his life in Newgate, where he 
ended the same. Indeed, such burnings of heretics much startled common 
people; pitying all in pain, and prone to asperse justice itself with cruelty, 
because of the hideousness of the punishment. And the purblind eyes of 
vulgar judgments looked only to what was next to them — the suffering 
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itself; whick iksf \ftMd intk oen^passioo, not minding the demerit «f ttit 

goUt wjuch deserved the same. Besidesi such hwa^ unable to distinguish ■ 
betwixt constancy and obstinacy, were ready to entertain good thoughts 
even 6f the opinions of those heretics who sealed them so manfully with 
their blood. Wherefore, king Jameh polUkly preferred that heretics here- 
iAer, though condemned, should silently and privately waste themsdva 
awttf in ths priMn^ rather than to grace them and aunm others with 
the solemnity of a public execution, wbi-h, in popular judgments, jusurped 
the honour of a persecution.'* 

Time and Cfaristianity have abolished these hideous burn* 
ings. and a Hmited imprisonment now supplies the place of 
torture unto death ; whilst such has been the spread and 
influence of liberal sentiments that those who inflict even 
tins punishment, feel bound to assign ifcheir reasons for its 
infliction, and to argue in its defence. The object of these 
prosecutions, as avowed by their supporters, is to prevent 
religion from being broug-nt into contempt; but let this 
proposition be put in what terms it may, it is still but 
punishing men for not being hypocrites. Truth cannot be 
brought into contempt by abuse ; and argument will establish 
it. Keligion is an affair between God and man : it is the 
independent opinion of each individual man, as to Gk>d and 
his duties. It consists in opinion ; the practice of the 
duties resulting from it constitutes morality. Religion, 
therefore, in its own nature, is, and must be, independent of 
the civil magistrate. Error carries within itself the seeds 
of its own dissolution ; it will bring itself — not truth — intd 
contempt. Let us put a case. Blasphemy — that is, as it is 
defined, to deny the existence or defame the attributes of 
God — is considered to be the worst species of heresy. 
Suppose a man were to proclaim, with the most industrious 
activity, that there is no such luminary as the sun. Should 
we feel alarmed for the opposite opinion? Would the 
believers in its existence, fear or smile at his notions ? Or, 
suppose him to publish that its genial rays were destructive 
to vegetation ; snould we dread the spread of the sentiment, 
in opposition to facts and experience ? And is not the 
existence-^are not the attributes of God written in the 
scriptures, and confirmed by the works of creation, with 
the fullest evidence ? Why fear the one, and not the pther ? 
The fact is, that persecution always proceeds from a con- 
scious weakness in argument, or from the sinister impulses 
of interest. 

This consciousness of error — influenced by the interest 
which the scribes, pliarisees, and men in authority had in 
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ft^tBtuig abuses — was the proximate ea^se of tbeperneeatiott 
aud death of oux: Lord« and of ;nost of his apostles. 

. " In tlie audience of all the people, he (Jesus) faid unto his 
" disciples. Beware of the scnbes, which desire to walk iti long 
'* robes, and love greetings in the markets, and the higher seats tit 
** the synagogues^ and the chief rooms at feasts y which devout 
*' widows' houses, ijtndfor a $hew make long prayers: the same 
** shall receive greater condenmatum" (Luke xx« 45.) '' And 
** the chief prtests and scribes sought how they might kill him, 
* for they feared the people; ana they covmumted with Juda$ 
"for money to betray hm" (Luke xxii.) ^ And the chi^ 
** priests and elders, and- all the council, sousht false witfms^ 
*' fsgninst Jesus, to put him to death ; but Puate said, IJinA . 
fio fault in him. What /svil hath he done? But (key cried^ 
Crueyy him! crucify him!" (Luke xxiii« 140 • 

A similar wickedness of motive led to the death of the 
first martyr for Christianity — Stephen. (Acts vi. 9.) " Tksr6 
** arose certain of the synagogue disputing with Stephen. And* 

*• TM^r WERE NOT ABLE TO MESIST THE WISDOM AND 

** TBE 8PlMJT.Br WHICH HE &PAKE. And they stirred up 
the people, and the elders, and the scribes, aftd came upon; 
him, and caught him, and brought him to the council ; anA 
set up false witnesses, which said, this man ceaseth not ta 
meedc blasphmwus words against this holy place, and the law: 
For we have heard him say, that this Jesus of' Nazareth shalt 
destroy this place, and chanse the customs which Mose& 
delivered us." And .they heard his defence until he declared 
that their fathers bad persecuted the prophets — and 
themselves the betrayers and murderers of Jesus ; then; 
they were cut to the heart, and gnashed on him with their 
teeth; cried out with a loud voice; stopped their ears ; ram 
upon him with one accord, and cast him out of the city, and' 
** stoned himJ' . 

We will take but one more illustrative instance from the 
scriptures. 

. " Paul sent into Macedonia two of them that ministered 

*' unto him, Timotkeus and Erastus; out he himself stayed in' 

** Asia- for a season. And there arose no small stir about that- 

way;^^ (the teaching ef Christianity.) " For a certain' 

man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which made silver 

" shrines for Diana, brought no &nall gain unto the craftsmen;' 

whom he called together, with the workmen of like occupation; 

and said, sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our wealth. 

" Moreover, ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but 
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*' almost throughout Ana^ this Paul hath persuaded and turned 
** away much people, mying, that they be no gods which are 
made with hatids : so that not onljf our craft is in danger' to 
be set at nought ; but also that the temple of the great goddess 
Diana should be despised, and her magnificence should be 
** destroyed, whom all Asia and the world worshippeth. And 
** when they heard these sayings, they were full of wkatu, 
** and cried out, saying. Great is Diana of the Ephesiansr 
. These iastances, and the previous reasoning, will, it is 
thought, be sufficient to shew the impolicy, t£e injustice, 
ftad, generally speaking, the obliquity of the motives, which 
uiduoe the persecutions against opinions. The spirit which, 
St that time, influenced the "craftsmen'^ in religioii has 
continued the same to this day. What then, it may be 
asked, is to be done ? Is it not the magistrates duty to 
take care of — to protect the morals of the people ? Surely: 
but how is he to do this ? By punishing immoral action, 
or by seeking to controul erroneous sentiment? The answer is 
given, by the practicability of discharging the one duty, and 
the impossibility of discharging the other. Who shalT 
judge where all are equally parties? Men dissent from 
a mode of faith, because they think it fake ; and, from the 
nature of the case- — in a dispute as to what is truth — no com- 
mon standard will be admitted. Surely, in such case a 
government professing Christianity — -a religion which had' 
its inception, and was established under persecution — 
and which publishes, as its principles, love to God and 
man ; and, as its rule of action, '* Do unto others as ye 
V would they should do unto you:^* — surely such a govern- 
ment might be content to be instructed by Jesus and his 
apostles. '^ The kingdom of heaven,** (the Christian religion) 
said our Lord, ** is likened unto a man which sowed good seed 
" in his afield," but his enemy sowed tares. His servants 
inquired i( they should gather them up. ** But he said, 
" riay ; lest while ye gather up tlie tares, ye root up also the 
" wheat with them. Let both grow together untjl 
*' THE HARVEST:*' and, in explaining this parable to his 
disciples, he observed, " The harvest is the end of the world; 
** the reapers are the angels:*' (the messengers of God.) " The 
** Son of man shall send forth his angels, and THEY shall 
^gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, and them 
" which do iniquity," 

Again : a dispute having arisen among the early converts, 
Paul thus writes, " One man esteemeth one day above another : 
" another edeemelh every day alike. Let every man be fully 
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•* persuaded in his own mind. He that regardeth the day, 
" regardeth it to the Lord: and he that regardeth not the day, 
to the Lord he doth not regard it. He that eateth, eateth to 
the Lord, for he giveth God thanks. For we shall all stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ : so tlien every one of us 
'• shall give account of himself to God. Let us not, tbebs-^ 

" FORE, JITDOS ONE ANOTHER ANY MORE; but judge this 

" rather, that no man put a stumbling block, or an occasion 
" to foil in his brothers way. For the kingdom of God isffot 
" meat and drink; but righteousness and peace and joy in the 
"■ Holy Spirit." 

The absurdity of tnaking the ciril magistrate the judge of 
religious controrersy is evidenced in this ; he must, from 
the nature of his office, *^teaeh for doctrine^ the command* 
*' ments of men J" or he must be left to determine at* dis- 
cretion. In the one case, the sufferer may reply, in the 
words of Peter, " Whether it be right, in the sight of God. 
** to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye ;'*- 2ijn&, 
in the* other, he can plead his ecpi?l right, as an indivtduaU 
to follow the dictates of his own conscience. The audiority of 
God, and conscience, may always be pleaded against human 
authoiity ; and whilst a Protestant nierarchy maintain the 
right to dissent from the Catholic religion, yet contend 
against the same "right in the dissenter, diey commit a 
suicide in argument, and refutation becomes needless. ' ' 

Christianity, we are taught to^ believe, will ultimately 
become universal ; but, if the true religion can le deter*- 
mined by humah authority, and men may be punished for 
writing or speaking against its decisions, how shali Christ 
tianity be spread where other modes of faith are established 
by law? And if we condemn the disciples of Mnhannsed 
for compelling Christians' to avow a change of faith ; what 
can we say for ourselves if we also use coercion ? 

Jesus opposed the established religion of his day ; and 
he taught* his disciples to follow in his steps. Tlie prietftii 
of that day caused him to be crucified. Did they do right? 
Unless we can answer this in the affirmative, let those who 
profess the name of Christianity avoid the error of itd 
enemies ; * bearing in mind the observation of Paul — ^ 
'' Happy is he thai cmdemneth not himself in that thbfg ^wkicH 
'' ke allmeth." 
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VIRTUE AND CHARACTER. 
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It has been said, by the author of Lacon, " That Tirtue is 
UDiform and fixed, because she looks for approbation oaly 
/' from him ^ who is the same yesterday, to day, and for 
y ' ever:* that no man can purchase virtue too dearly » £»> it 
^* is the only thing whose ralue must eyer increase with the 
<* price that it has cost, and inteOTty is never worth so 
'* much as when we have parted with our all to keep it/' 
It is an error to represent virtue as a thing of easy attain- 
ment; were it so, it must lose much of its value, and the 
candidates for • the prize would not be so thinly scattered 
over the earth. Virtue is not to be won by 4n entaince at 
4he wide, gate and the broad way ; to arrive at it there it no 
«oy al road ; but although the pursuit be diffionlt and ard«iDusy 
yet even in the pursuit there is the highest degree of gnli- 
jacation — the most ample reward. The means, tao,<^te 
Bimple, and Christianity affnds adequate motiy^ ibr- 'their 
ftccompUabment. The first teachers of that religitMi lEMSttt 
laodels for tdl fiitnre generations; they taught the piirest 
morality; they did more — they practised what they taught. 
leaaa, improvrng upon what had been said of *' old time,*^ 
ithat *' thou shali not commit admltry," commanded men 
not even to suffer Iheir thoij^hts to eheridi a deaire for 
the crime; for if they did so they were morally guilty 
thereof. 

- About the teaching of thiaexaked man there was nothiBg 
mysterious, nothing impracticable. If you desire good frniit, 
the. tree muat^/Srsf be good. If you are really beaevolenft per- 
form not your good deeds for the purpose of beitig^eeri oCmen. 
if you are religious let actions, and not words, demonatrat^ 
it. Place no confidence in your having cried **Ijord, Jjord/^ 
but in doing the will of the Supreme Bcang. If jftm are 
edneerned at. witnessung the defects of others-^the motes 
in their eyes--^rs# take die beam out of your own. ^ If you 
aie exalted in ftit«ntion» or possessed of ^ talent^ yet " be 
f cloathed wilh' humility; humble yourseiverin diie sight 
of the Lord,' said he will exalt your; hieariien unto me, and 
understand, there is .noAing from wiljiout a uhmb diat; 
entering into him, can defile him ; but the things 'Adt 
come out of him, fliese are they which defile him." For, 
If a man purge himself, he shall be a vessel unto honour, 
and prepared for every good work. Flee youthful lusts — 
follow righteousness, benevolence, and peace." 
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We have been led into these remarks by turning over 
the leaves of a Common Place Book, and meeting with a 
singular extract relative to the character of Jesus ; not . 
singular so much for the well-expressed truths which it 
really contains, as on account of the source from whence 
those truths proceeded. 

*^ Whether the account of the life of ChriBt is established upeii snfficiont 
evidence or not, we think it will be universally admitted that, according to 
that statement, he was -the gteftt e at difancter thsC^vrer dignified the page 
of history. He was the moi>t consistent, disinterested, wise, pure, and 
perfect; all his thought, words, ahd actidns originated in, and were devoted , 
to, a veneration for God and love to man« He was the best of teachers— 
in that best of sciences — ^morality. He was more than a patriot, for he^ was 
the greatest of reformers and philanthropists — ^living and laying down hiS' 
life wholly for the good of mankind."-r-Cri7*cM»i on Hofi^dorCs Picture* — 
Examiner, May 7, 1820. 

• • • 

Similar opinions, conceraing the character of Jesus» h^Te 
been expressed by Paine, by Kaynall, and Rousseau; and 
yet these latter writers, whilst they fully admitted the 
e^xistence of si^eh a person as Jesus, and the reality oC tlh^ 
virtues ascribed to hmi, were so inconsistent as to hold that^ 
his pretensions were false, and his religion an im)>esition*^ 
We take the above description of Jesus (which weboLd not to 
be too highly coloured, for what language can adec|uateiy 
describe such a man?) as the criterion of a really virttiott» 
character. It has been s&id he tiaiight a bttict mofality ; he 
did do so; but, unlike other teachers, his life was a cotmaebt^ 
upon his doctrines ; but can morality be too strict, can 
virtue be too severe? It has been said of the English code 
of laws, that they ai*e " complex and incongruous*" The 
laws of Jesus are, at once, few and simple; the student of 
Aw code must improve by communing with his own heart*— - 
he must be prepared to submit to difficulties, to suffering, 
and to calumny. If he succeed in overcoming them, and 
himself, his success is accompanied by increased excel- 
lence of character. He is called upon to reason right from right 
principles; to have his mind clear, his eye single, and nis 
whole body full of light; to have no competitors but those 
engaged, like himself, in endeavouring to " be perfect ewii* 
** as their heavenly Father is perfect ;^' to imitate the character 
of Jesus, whose virtue was ever consistent, and w^s so; 
because, in the language of the Examiner, ** all his thoughts, 
"words, and actions originated in, and were devoted to, a 
'* veneration for God, and Icve to man.** To ourselves, and^ 
to all who desire to be really virtuous, we say, in the 
words of Jesus, " go thou and do likewise/* 
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NOTICES. 



The following Subjects are appointed by the Church of God, 
denomiDated Freethinkiug Christians, for the instructiofi of 
the Public ou the Sunday Mornings, at their Meeting-house, 
Crescent, Jewin Street, Aldersgate Street — The Business 
coffimeaces at Eleven 6'Clock precisely. 



Uoeorrupted Christianity : a view of its practical application to the three 
stages of human life — ^youth, maturity, and old age^ — ^April 6. 

■ A review of the arguments in favour of the existence of a being called 
the Devil.— -April 13. 

An inquiry into the claims of pure Christianity, to be considered 
** a reattmable servicer — ^April 20. 

Religious Persecution--it8 history, natine, and object8.^-Aprit 27. 

The causes and comparative effects of Fanaticism and Infidelity. — ^May 4. 

The character of Jesus as a moral teacher. — May 11. 

The church of Rome and the reformed churches — ^in what points do 
they agree with each other, and in what do they all differ from the church 
of God ?— May 18. 

The scripture doctrines of Repentance and Conversion^— May 25. 

The claims of the Clergy to scriptural authority and moral usefulness 
eoBStdered^ — June 1. 

' The causes which induce mankind to submit to- the yoke of priestcraft*. 
•^uneS. 

• The chuix^ of God — ^its progress and character, from the earliest times, 
to its complete establishment in the apostolic age.--June 15. 

The Character and Attributes of Deity — with a view to ascertain the true.- 
relation in which man stands to his Maker.— June 22. 

. The truth and meaning of the common assertion, that the present is — 
" arellgknaageJ^ — June 29. 



FroDi pre-existing eogftgemeats we are not, at this lime, enabled to present oar 
readers with the Article on ' The Being and Attribates of a God;' and we are 
advised that J, K/s letter cannot be published, with safety, bj itself. . ■ 

* A gross and convicted libeller asserts that our Pablication " can have no end in 
" view but the au^versitm of pubUe morah,. by the inculcation of ' freethinking' 
*' principles." This is. an accusation which even the respectable of his own partj, 
wiU disown. In a communication from the Provisional Committee for conducting 
the subscription for the sufferers in Syria, our Work is recognized as a << vahuAle 
** pt^dicaHon," and this bj Mr. Alderman Atkins, Robt. Humphrey Martin*. 
Ksq. and other gentlemen of the conunittee, equally conspicuous for their loyalty, 
and orthodoxy. For ourselves, we confess we are not absoktely overcome either 
hj the eensihre of the one party, or the praises of the other. 
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ON RELIGIOUS WORSHIP.— £ssay hi. 



" What is man? 
Where must he find his Maker? with what ritet 
Adore him? Will he hear, aceept, and hlefss? 
Or does he sit regardless of his works? ^ 

-^Tis Revelation satisfies all doubts/'— C(w/»er's Tatk^ Book Ih 



•pITBLIC SOCIAL PRAYER — has this practice the 
•*• sanction of scripture, and of the example of Jesus and his 
disciples? Is it a rational and a useful practice? Or, is it 
not, on the -contrary, equally unsupported by scripture and 
by reason? These are the questions which I now purp^iie 
to discuss — questions comparatively new to the religious 
world; for, although many of the remains of paganism, and 
the corruptions ofpopery, have been removed, or reformed, 
this practice has, at least till within a very few years past, 
not been questioned by any religious body* 

The church of Goa, commonly called the Freethinking 
Christians, have, after a full and conscientious investigation 
of the subject, abandoned, some years since, the practice 
of praying in public, either socially, or individually. Of 
prayer, indeed, as a privilege granted to the Christian, 
but hiot as a duty binaing on all mankind, they are warm 
advocates; but that which they Contend for is, the prayer of 
the heart and the closet: prayer as directed by Jesus, and 
as sanctioned, according at least to their views, by reason 
and the nature of things. 

Knowing their views on this and on some other important 
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points to be peculiar, they hare availed themselvefi of every 
means within their power, to bring them into discussion 
amongst the more enlightened professors of religion. Their 
efforts were chiefly addressed to the Unitarian body, as the 
most rational in their views, and as professing more than any 
other to act on the principles of free inquiry. All such 
endeavours, on their part, have, however, as will be seen by 
the following brief narrative of facts, to their great regret, 
proved almost, if not altogether, in vain. Having but too 
much reason to believe that, against them, as the opponenis 
of priestcraft under all its forms, the pages of the Monthly 
Repository, the organ of the Unitarian body, were effectually 
closed,''^ they themselves engaged in the publication of a 



* How far we could entertain any reasonable hopes of being fairly heard in 
the pages of the Monthly Repository, maybe well estimated (amongst others 
which might be adduced) by the following remaikable circumstance : An effort 
was made, in the year 1808, by the then Lord Mayor, (Ansley) at the insti- 
gation of die then Bishop of London, (Porteus) to suppress the meetings of 
the Christian church, (known by the name of the Freethinking Christian 
church) and to refuse licences to its teachers. As a public jouma^list, the 
Editor of the Monthly Repository undertook to record the nuxessfui resist- 
ance of the members to these efforts of ilUberality and persecution. But in 
what manner, and in what terms? The parties are described, indeed, in 
<»i€ part (see the number for May 1808) as acting ^' with a persererance and 
*' boldness which did them honour;'' but they are also contemptuoujBly 
spoken of as formidable speakers, belonging to a little society, with a 
porteraousuame; terms trifling in themselves, yet well shewing the ^irii ih 
which the Editor of the Monthly Repository was willing to lend bis aid to 
protect this dissenting church from the persecution of the civil power 1 More 
than this — ^the Freethinking Christians, by one of their members, had ap- 
pealed to the body of dissenters, on the ground tha^ the rights of conscience 
had been violated in their persons. How did the Monthly Repository 
^answer this appeal? We quote their words on the occasion. " Dissenters 
^ in general regard their meeting-houses as places of worship^ and do not feel 
^ any particular sympathy with one debating society more than another — with a 
^ society that debates on Swidayy more than one that debates on Monday — with 
^ one that debates theology ^ more tftan one that debates politics,^* And yet the 
Editor of this work was well aware, of his own personal knowledge^ that the 
body in question was no/, in the common acceptation of the word, a debating 
society — but a religious society — a Christian churchy whose aim and profession 
it was to be framed on the model of the primitive church, as described in the 
'New Testament ; but who had been guilty of the never-to-be-forgiven sins 
— the dispensing with the priest, and acting upon the Christian principles 
of searchmg the scriptures and judging for themselves that which is right. 
.What follows, however, is ye^ more to our present point. Feeling, not 
merely themsdves, but the cause of religious liberty in general injured by 
such language, from such a quarter, the churcii 4eputed one of its members 
to write a reply to the above attack upon them, for insertion in the Monthly 
^Repository. The individual so eiiaplcyed was Mr. Thomas Anthony Teulon, 
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periodical work, which, under the title of The Freethinking 
Christians' Magazine, was published monthly throughout 
the years 1811, 12, 13, and 14; in which work they strongly 
and especially invited the communications of the tJ nitarians 
— ^particularly of their teachers — ^but without effect. 

After the close of this work, unwilling, whilst a chance 
of success remained, to lose an opportunity of publicly dis-* 
cussing the important points oi difference between the 
Unitarians and ourselves, some individual members of out 
church attended, on several occasions, the " Winter Evening 
** Unitarian Conferences" held at Hackney; and there, by 
proposing certain subjects for discussion, and speaking 
upon others already adopted, endeavoured to bring the 
important questions of public social prayer, and pulpit 
preaching, as Christian ordinances, into debate. By every 
means, however — and, looking at the facts of the case> 



at that time a member, and who had previously been a frequent and a 
favoured contributor to the Unirersahst's Miscellany, when under the 
auspices of Mr. Vidler. This reply was not inserted. The only notice' 
taken of it was in the " corresjxmdence" at the end of the June number, 
where the Editor states that he has received such a letter,' and adds that 
** had it answered its professed end — that of correcting the errors of their 
" reporter — they would have gladly laid it before their readers,^ It should be 
borne in mind that this article, thus rejected, was not one respecting some 
theoretical point of controversy, in which the Editor would have been fully 
justified in exercising a sound discretion, whether to admit or reject, but 
that it was a reply, from the parties aggrieved, to his own published calum- 
nies and misrepresentations. When he himself, therefore, informed his 
readers that the reply did " not convict their reporter of one retd error,** he 
acted as judge in his own cause ; surely his readers, after hearing both sides, 
would have formed a more impartial tribunal! He proceeds, however, 
further than this, and actually gives a critique — a canaid critique on this 
suppressed reply, describing it as being " ill-written, frivolous, tmintelligible, and 
** boastfid ;** adding that, "tn becoming writers Jor the Monthly Repository, 
persons must restrain themselves within cert(dn limits, viz. those of orthography^ 
grammar, and sensed Now the varied /i^eror^ accomplishments essential 
to forming a correspondent of the Monthly Repository, we did not then, any 
more than we do at piesent, feel any ambition to lay claim to; we are plain, 
unlettered men, seeking a plain, yet important object, namely. Christian 
truth; but it should be remembered that, in this case, the correspondence 
was not sought for upon our part, but that we claimed to be heard, even in 
our own unlettered way, in our own defence, when we had been traduced 
and misrepresented. At any rate, without further comment or illustration, 
the reader will see in the above, a sufficient justification of our assertion— 
that &e pages of the Monthly Repository were, for the discussion of all 
points of difference in opiniop, effectually closed against us. Other instances 
might be adduced to the same purport. We lament the fact, and shall, with 
pleasure, record the appearance of a better spirit, should such, at any future 
time, be exhibited. 

o 2 
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they think themselves justified in saying by every artifice 
— which could be adopted, they were here prevented frotn 
fully explaining their views, or bringing these questions 
fairly under discussion. Any particular details on this 
subject it is not now my intention to give. The facts 
that we earnestly sought for inquiry into, amongst other 
subjects, the scriptural authority for public social prayer ; 
ana that, at least the president of the Hackney conferences, 
aided by one or two individuals of influence at the meeting, 
as anxiously opposed, and, as we think, shrunk from that 
inquiry, are all that we, at present, wish to establish and 
put on record. 

The task of describing, particularly at a di&tant period, 
all the difficulties and embarrassments which, whilst pre- 
serving the forms of debate, may still, by men of talent and 
^.bility, he thrown in the way of free inquiry, is not an easy- 
one ; yet, if challenged to prove the assertions made above, 
we have by us sufficient materials fully to support our 
case. At the Hackney conferences our friends who attended 
were, indeed, never directly forbidden to speak; and On 
one occasion the subject of social prayer was actually 
spoken upon; yet, by adroitness and management, all real 
discussion of the question was as effectually avoided as 
though no opponents of the practice had been present. 
Whenever they appeared an endeavour, even previously to 
the discussion, was studiously made to raise a prejudice 
against them, as intruders and disturbers of the harmony 
of the meeting ; repeated efforts were made, by one or two 
individuals, to fix on them the charge of disorderly and 
indecorous conduct, and " by every specious and plausible 
' insinuation, to degrade the speaker, the more effectually 

to paralize the thing spoken ; " they were even, on more 
than one occasion, prayed at, in the opening petition of the 
president; and prescribed . forms of debate which, at least 
as fat as they saw, or have learned, were never, or but rarely, 
enforced against others, were rigorously, and almost invariably, 
enforced against them. The chief of these was the rule that 
each speaker should not exceed o?ie quarter of an hour; a rule 
which, without objection being raised, they have seen mor6 
than once infringed upon, by the fanatic, and even the 
deist; and yet "bftener by the president himself; but which 
(particularly on the occasion above referred to, when social 
prayer was the subject of inquiry) was endeavoured to be 
enforced with strictness against the members of the Free- 
thinkildg Christian church. When to this is added that th^ 
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gmatef part of th« short space aliotied to tiiie coivfevened 
Wfts occupied by ^nging, a prayer, and an opening, speech^ 
On the part of the president, bej'ore the discussion; and that 
fime was always to be reserved for a closing speech, also, oa 
the part of the president, for another prayer, and, if we recol- 
lect aright, another hymn at parting — when it is stated that 
dur friends were constantly and systematically interrupted, 
tod informed that they eould not enter on certain points 
which, at least, they thought to the subject under discussion^ 
an obstruction which they saw confined almost exclusively 
to themselves — and which occupied no stuall portion of tlie' 
quarter of an hour to which they were confined — when it i^ 
observed that no adjournment was, on any account, allowed, 
however large or important the subject, or whatever differ^ 
toce of opinion might arise in its discussion — when it itf 
itemembered that the subjects chosen were generally, and^ 
we think we may say, studiously, such as in no way touched 
upon the points in difference between us — and that, although 
me proposing of questions for a future season was permitted 
lo tne audience, yet that those proposed by our friends were* 
at first dropt in silence ; and, when they respectfully 
pressed for an answer, were r^ected with anger ana 
acrimony — ^wheti these circumstances aiie considered, out 
readers will probably agree with us in thinking that it wafif 
in vain to Iook for a discussion of the differeuces subsisting 
between the Unitarians and ourselves, at the '* Wioter 
•* Evening Hackney Conferences/* Of the want, not only 
of candour and true libejraility, but even of attention to thd 
common courtesies- of life, and civilities of society, which 
Out friends met with on these occasions, they have not 
thought it worth their while to complain; but they did 
lament, and they still do lament, that so &ir an opportunity; 
for so valuable a purpose, should have been lost; and that 
talent which they could not but admire, should be thuST 
turned to a puipose which they could not do odierwise thail 
deprecate. 

As, amongst other reasons for not entering on the special 
subjects of difference between us, the peculiar rules of the 
conference and fixed nature of the subjects-, were pleaded; 
the Freethinking Christian church determined themselves 
to hold conferences, at which these objections, could not b6 
adduced. During the months of January, February, and 
March 1816, they announced, therefore, " Winter Evening 
*' Conferences," at their own place of meeting, in th^ 
Crescent, Jewin Street. Amiongst the questions there pro- 
posed, . was the feUowing : *^ Is public social toorship founded 
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^ fm expedkncy or scriptural authoritifV* A copy of the bui^dl 

tiU» which was distributed at the doors of the Unitariaa 
chapels on this occasion^ now lies before the writer. It i». 
headed " An Appeal to Conscientious Unitarians;" and after 
some strictures^ pointed^ indeed, yet but too well founded, 
^pon the then recent conduct ot one or two '' privileged 

V indiyiduals/' at the Hackney conferences, it contains the 
following invitation: " Intelligent and candid Unitarians are 
? respectfully solicited to attend these conferences — they are 

promised an impartial hearing, and shall be allowed the prece-- 
dence (PARTICULARLY Unitarian teachers) to all other 
speakers." A copy of this announcement was forwarded to 
Mr. Aspland, Mr. Vidler, Mr. Belsham, Mr. Gilchrist, Dr.. 
Rees, Mr. T. Rees, and other Unitarian teachers, in qr near, 
the metropolis, accompanied by an official letter from the 
Secretary of the Church, in which the following passages 
occurred : " To invite you. Sir, — to request your company 
•* at this conference is the object of my now addressing 
" you. In your situation, as a public teacher, it will occur 
" to you that Ihe Unitarian body will naturally look up to 
*' you as one of the chief defenders of its practices; ^.nd 

V every lover of truth will, as naturally, avgol himself with 
*' eagerness of an opportunity thus presented, of either 

V himself receiving, or communicating truth to others." 
After adverting to the recognized principles of free inquiry, 
in consistency with which, under the circumstances of the 
case, these individuals must have felt compelled to meet us, 
this circular thus proceeds ; " I have now only to state the 
'' terms on which we wish to meet you. On the points in 
*' difference we believe that we have truth and argument on 

our side; as men, however, and fallible men, we are aware 
that we may be mistaken, and we therefore are the more 
anxious to hear fairly stated, the opinions of those who differ 
from us. For this purpose, therefore, we invite and earne/stly 
request yottr presence. You will be heard in preference 
to ourselves — m preference to other?; we shall be glad-r- 

*• the more glad — to hear, you, because you profess to think 

*' us in error.. Meet us — and we will listen to, you readily. 

*' Convince us — and we will own our error. Hear us — and 
we will give our reasons and our arguments. Truth is our 
only object, and we wish to seek it,/ wherever it may be 

*' found. Should, therefore, any ofher means, in addition 
to the above, present themselves to you, by which it may 
be gained, we make it a request that you will point them 
out to. us. On all occasions, and in every pla^e, we shall 

'[ be. happy to ntfet, yom, Jo, discuss the differences (p/ppttiion) 
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^ subsisting between the Unitarian body and ourselves. T/i^ 
" time, the place, and manner, so as they be consistent with 
** Christian principle, and the laws of fair discussion, we leave 
*• to your appointment/' 

This invitation, addressed, as has been stated, to all thi 
Unitarian teachers in or near London, was accepted by none 
of them. Considerable numbers of the Unitarian body 
attended without, however, entering into the discussion; 
which they, naturally enough, left to their hired teachers'. 
But evening succeeded evening, and neither Mr. Aspland', 
Mr.'Vidler, Mr. Belsham, Mr. Gilschrist, Dr. Rees, Mr, T. 
Rees, nor any other of the parties thus pressingly, but 
respectfully, invited, appeared to take part in this inquiry'. 
Except in two instances no notice whatever was taken of 
the itivitation. The exceptions were on the part of Mr. T. 
Rees, who pleaded the then «tate of his health, hintiiig^ 
however, at other impediments ! and of Mr. Belsham, who, 
in the first instance, sent a polite note, apparently approving 
highly of ** the proposed conference," but stating that tt wouM 
not be in his power to attend it. As he appeared from this 
note to suppose that the discussion was fixed for one evening 
only, the Secretary hastened to point out to him, in a second 
letter, that the conferences were to be continued through a 
period of some weeks; and as, by implication, Mr. Belsnam 
nad spoken very favourably of the objects of the intended 
discussions, the Secretary strongly pressed for ** the pleasure 
" and the advantage of his company"'* Mr. Belsham, in reply, 
** begged leave to say once for all, that it SUITED NEITBER 

" His INCLIKATIok NOR CONVENIENCE TO ATTEND TBS 

" PROPOSED conferences!!!" There was, at least, open*- 
ness and candour in this confession, and (always excepting 
his having first implied an approval of our objects) the avowal 
of this gentleman was certainly frankness itself, compared 
with the studied silence maintained by the other parties. 
We are constrained, indeed, to admit that Mr. Belsham, in 
this case, both for himself and his associates, spoke the plain 
and unvarnished truth. Why it should thus suit neither the 
" inclinations nor the convenience** of these gentlemen, to take 
a part in discussing the scripture authority and the ration- 
ality of pulpit preaching, public social prayer, &c., we might 
not, if called upon, find it difficult to divine; — having stated 
the yac/5, however, we prefer leaving our readers to form their 
own conclusions. 

It is sometimes curious to compare a man's professions 
with his actions : his theory with his practice. With this 
view I would obseiTe that -Mr. Belsham^ well known^ not 



4pi^ ai^ mti al)lp; l^^ut algp -^i a voltmripQus cofttvo^^ei^ibKst; 
i^as lata]y publu^jhed Two Sermona, preached at Essex-street; 
f* the Jirst, on the Lave of Truth; the secmtd, on the Bmefit$ 
*' arising from 'Theological Controversy" A brief extract or 
P^o ff^mtkese sanoonas of Mr. 33ebham, compared with the 
conduct of this gentleman on the above occasion, may prove 
pdt ^ littie edifying. *' The shicere lover of truth" (he says) 
f* will never cease to inquire ^ as long as the powers of intellect and 
*^ investigation remain" (P. 20^) But what, if it should ntd 
** be in the power of the sincere lover of troth to attend to 
jpquiry ! '' In the open ground of fair (Usausion, truth vntsi 
*' possess a decided advantage over error, which must eventually 
** be beat^from the field: n/or is there any other way of van^ 
'*' quishing error, but by fair and liberal discussion" (F. 43.) 
3ut what» if it should not agree with the incUnation of a p^iblie 
teacher to enter on '* the open ground of fair discussion!*' 
j^g^in: ** Contro^iersy is a rugged road, but it leads to a fno$t 
'*' imp^tant termination; ANJ> fT MUST NOT BE BESEHTBB 

t' sir. THE TRAVELLEB WHO IS IN SEABCH OF TRUTB.^ 

3iit what, if| upon certain points, it should not suit tbs 
€onvenience of the traveller to follow in this ^* rugged road!*^ 
jPew know better than Mr. Belsham, gifted, as he is, with 
no common powers of mind and clearness of intellect, the 
construction fairly to be put upon such ccmduct. We are 
imxipus that our readers should observe, that the subjects 
th^ avoided were chiefly the payment of priests, and the 
fvactioes of public social prayer and pulpit preachAfig, which 
l^lon^ fnake priests necessary. Mr. Belsham does not thus 
ftvoid controversy where (as respecting the person of Christ, 
the Atonement, &c.) he feels himself to be m the ri^fat. 

It would probably be deemed uncandid in us, judging of 
intentions by actions, to assert that this able ana eager 
controversialist, together with his reverend brethren, were 
jcept from the iiela of inquiry by a consciousness that our 
view^ were correct and scriptural; and a fear lest, by dis^ 
pussion of these points, their craft should be put in danger 
of being set at nought. But thus ipuch we are compelled 
to con^ss qn their parts — that had they actually been 
influenced by such a consciousness, and such a fear, they 
could not have acted otherwise than precisely as they did 
on this occasion. For all knowledge of human nature, in 
general, and all experience of theological controversy, i^ 
particular, tend to the establishment of this principle-rr-that^ 
lander one pretence or other, with which they have deceived 
others, and perhaps even themselves, it has ever been the 
pftf ty secretly wnscious of having a w?ak. luad upaeriptm^ 
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eau^ to defend, Uiat has shrunk fiom* and avoided di«- 
Ctt^si<m QAd inquiry,"^ 

Vftrioufl other efforts, on the aam^subject, have been met 
in a spirit not dissimilar to that above recorded. Mr. T. A: 
Teulpn. at that time a member of the Freethinfcing Christian 
churchy in a letter addressed to Mr. Vidler, printed in the 
year 1805, subjoined, what he termed '* An Examination of 
" Mr. R. Wright's Essay en the Object, Nature, and Design 
*' of Religious fVarship" then just published ; in which ne 
maintained, briefly, but ably, that the practice of public 
social prayer was, at once, irrational and unscriptural. 

In iQQre than one article of the periodical Work already 
referred to — Ihe Freethinking Cbristiahs' Magazine,t ^ 
similar position was supported ; the space there devotcKd t# 
the subject admitted, however, of lime more than general 
views, the writers not professing to enter into the details of 
jthe subject. Still they had there put their sentiments 1^Km 
f ec^d ; besides which, we not unfrequently made the question 
the subjiect of express inquiry and inviestisation at our public 
meetings; whilst our 'views were practiciuly enforced oyour 
example as a religious body* 

The Unitarians, however, or their teachers, though 
investigation was thus continually courted, maintained, ap«< 
parently, a guarded silence. Endeavours aimilar to thoae 
made by the London branch of our church, to induce the 
Unitarians imfibi^ place to discuss this subject, have beenlika^i 
wise made by some of our country friends, in their several 
neigbbourhoodo, and with similar success. . In the year 

* As in a fonnei note we gave the hnplied censure of the editot of the 
Mondily Repositoiy to the d^atingi of the Freeddnking Christian church, 
it may not be aiaiasy besides adverting to the lact that Mr. Aspland was tlie 
regular president or chairman of the Hackney conferences, which, even 
more strictly than our public meetings, formed a debating society^ to take this 
opportunity of treating our readers with the bold and admirably expressed 
sentiments of Mr. Belsham on this subject. ** Man has a right/' (he says) 
'* and it is his imperative duty-^whether by instruction, or catechism, or 
** conversation, or conference, or debaHf public or private; whether by 
^ writing or by printing and publishing, or by public preaching or teaching, 
*^ from house to house, or by holding forth in the market place, the fields, or 
** the highway ; whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear — to 
'^promulgate what he believes to be essential or highly important truth; 
^' and to protest a^inst what, in his estimation, is pernicious error.^ See 
^* The Righti of Corucknce Asserted and pefended. — By Thomas Belsham.*' 
Upon some such principles and feelings as these we have acted towards Xhm 
Unitarian body, and our reward is briefly detailed above. As far as we 
nay without presumption, we would adopt the language of the apostle^ 
.aad fixdaim to them ^\forghfe r« tkk wrong:'' 

t See Vol. I, (year ISU) p. 501, an4 V«l. |V. (ye»r 1814) p» 7\, 
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1818, some Unitarians • (as appears from a letter now lying 
before me) requested and obtained, for Mr. Wright, the 
Unitarian Missionary,'* and the author of the " Essay on 
Religious Worship/* the use of the meeting-house of the 
Dewsbury (Yorkshire) branch of our church. After the 
singing, prayer, and preaching, one of our members, exer- 
cising a right which had previously been stipulated for, stood 
up and combatted the practice of public social prayer. 
" Mr, Wright,*' we are told, " and the friends who accom- 
*' panied him, paid marked attention ; and when our member 
sat down, Mr. Wright got up and said ' he was about t^ 

* publish a pamphlet on that subject; and, on that account, 

* declined giving a verbal reply/ " The pamphlet, being his 
second on the subject, accordingly, soon afterwards appeared, 
entitled " Thoughts on Social Prayer; intended to shew its 
** reasonableness andconmtencywiththe New Testament — 1818.** 
But Mr. Wright therein cautiously abstained from naming the 
Freethinking Christians, though his work was evidently 
intended as a reply to their arguments. To this second 
pamphlet, a member of pur body, Mr. Samuel Thompson, 
published a reply, answering Mr. Wright^s arguments, para* 
graph by paragraph, and inviting him to a ^similar mode of 
rejoinder. Five years have, however, since elapsed, and 
Mr. Wright has not accepted the invitation. 

In the same year (1818) a yet more direct effort had been 
made at Cranbrook, in Kent, by a body of individuals, who 
have since united themselves with us in Christian fellowship; 
to induce Mr. Wright to discuss this subject; one of thes^ 
individuals, well known to Mr. Wright, and who was 
formerly himself a pulpit preacher, although no hireling, 
thus writes: "In or about the month of May 1818, prior 
to our organization, but after we had separated from the 
Unitarians, Mr. Wright was at Cranbrook. My brothiers 
** and self spent an evening at a friend's house in his com- 
** pany, and the leading members of the Society called 
" General Baptists. The chief topic of conversation was 
*' the nature of a Christian church. During the evening 
'' Mr. Wright said he should preach on priestcraft, ana 
" invited us to hear. We said if we might be permitted to 
" speak after him we would attend ; but the persons present 
" ruled — that theirs was pulpit preaching, exclusively, and 
•' we did not attend. On the Sunday we altered the time 
*' of our afternoon meeting till their meeting broke up, and 
sent an invitation to Mr. Wright to meet us, to discuss 
the subject of public social prayer, after he had finished 
his \yprk at the chapel — but he declined!'^ 
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' ' This, it Aay be observed, was previous to the publication 
of his second tract. Nearly two years afterwards, at 
another place, Mr. Wright maintained the same caution. 
^' In June 1820," (I quote the words of a member of the 
Battle (Sussex) branch of our church) "In June 1820, 
•' Mr. Wright was again at this place. We sent a note to 
•* him, inviting him to meet us in conference on the subject 
'* of public social prayer, or on any other subject on which 
" we differed from the Unitarians. We saw him afterwards, 
" and asked him whether he intended to meet us. * It had 
" ' been arranged/ he said, ' that he should preach in dif- 
" ' ferent places on every evening in the week, except 
" ' Saturday; but that he should be at Battle again in 
" * about a fortnight, and he would then give us an answer/ 
'* But when he came again he had the same excuse as before** 

Now Mr. Wright was, at this time, travelling under the 
name of a " missionary," for the purpose of disseminating 
and discussing the doctrines and practices of Unitarianism. 
Y^4^ the author of " The Anti-satisfactionist " (a work, for 
ability and completeness, with but few rivals in theological 
controversy) been invited to discuss the doctrine of the^ 
Atonement, would he have shrunk from that inquiry ? Yet 
the writer of the " Essay on Religious Worship," and tb» 
" Thoughts on Social Prayer,'* could travel from the southern 
shores of Sussex, northward, as far as Yorkshire, declining 
to discuss, verbally, the practice of social prayer! Did he, 
in this,, appear to feel that firm confidence which ever^ 
attends truth and a just cause? 

Since writing the above sentence, and whilst this sheet 
was finally preparing for the press, I have met (stitched in 
the Monthly Repository for April last) with *' The Unitarian 
" Fund Register, No. 2," which contains Mr. Wright's 
journal of nis last missionary journey. The following 
extract, compared with Mr. Wright's conduct respecting 
the controversy on social prayer, &c., as detailed above, may- 
well serve to throw light upon the subject. 

^Audlem^ (he says) '*is a village nine miles from Nantwich. Here I 
preached in the open air, to a large congregation. When I had done, a 
nethodist preadier stepped forward and said — * I also come here to pteach, 
and I shall preach; but I shall not take any particular subject, but address 
you on the strange doctrines you have heard to-night.' On this I went and stood 
by the side of him/* (The very thing "which our friends endeavoured, in vain, 
to induce Mr. Wright to do.) "He began with a direct aitctck on Unitarians 
and their doctrine; but before he had gone on many minutes, ^e^/ into gross 
mkrepresentfUitm. On this I stepped forward^ and said — ' I am sorry to intei' 
ijipt the good man at my right hand; but, as I came here in hostility to on 
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man, OP party of ineo, but simply ta $Uite whai I bdieve fyhethe &tak cf the 
fppelf which I have done plainly, without shewing hostility to other parties^, 
J cannot remnin silent when I hear our views grosshf misrepresetUedy mdfabe 
charges openly alleged agmnst us.* I then explained' the Unitarian doctrine, 
(to far as was necessary to set amde this misrepresentation. Having doae thiSf 
i stopped, and he went on; but it was not long before I had to stop him agaiH^ 
in consequence of false statementt he was giving. Thus vw went on alternately^ 
for a cotisiderable time," (Precisely the manner in which we have sought^ 
Ihit in vauif to discuss with the Unitarians the subjects of social prayer, 
pulpit preaching, &c.) ** At leng& he closed the meeting in the ustuil way. 
Xy throughout, confined myself to explaining our views; and interrupted Mm' 
mdy so Jar as was necessary to refute his false charges aiul misrepresentations.*' 
(The very attempt to do which, in other cases, even when not done by 
means of ^ interrvption,** has exposed us to the severest charges of want of 
candour and libendity.) " At the close of the business, a young man, a local 
(Unitarian) preacher, who was with us from Nantwich, gave notice that he 
should be there again on the following Sunday morning, to deliver a discourse 
on the doctrines for which the Methodist had contended that evening; and* 
^e Methodist g^ve notice th^tt he also would be there to preach in reply y when 
the other had done. I afterwards learned'' (adds Mr. Wright) '^matmy 
young friend, and some others with him, were there, and preached as he haa 
engaged to do; but the Metqodcst did kot 4pp£aii/' 

On reading this final remark, the first idea that occurred 
fo me was, that had this Methodist preacher been pressed 
to state the real came of his absence, it would not^improbably^ 
haye beeti '* that it suited neither his inclination, nor his con" 
** venience to attend.*' The reader, indeed, cannot have 
perused this extract without having been induced, involun- 
tarily, to run a parallel between Mr. Wright's conduct, on 
this occasion, and our conduct with respect to social prayer, 
pulpit preaching, 8cc. on many occasions ; whilst on these 
subjjects, surely the facts already stated will justify me in 
saying that Mr. Wright's conduct has certainly not been 
better than that of the Methodist preacher in question ; who, 
at any rate, bore with repeated interruption, and allowed 
Mr. Wright to refute what he deemed his felse charges, and 

S'oss misrepresentations, and to explain his own views, 
ow often, on the important points we wished discussed, 
when our friends have invited, requested, almost entreated 
the presence of Mr. Wright, and other Unitarian teachers; 
to meet them, and reply to their arguments, if they deemed 
them erroneous, how often could they have adopted the 
significant and emphatic conclusion of Mr. Wright, and have 
exclaimed — "But the Unitarian did not apbbar!" 

Having mentioned Battle, in Sussex, we may here obsmre 
that, so late as the month of March last, a Mr. Taplin, in a 
course of Sunday Evening Lectures, at the Unitarian chapel, 
of that place, having taken public sodai prayer as one of 
his subjects, and having quoted Mr. Thompson's reply U^ 
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Mr. Wrighty in what was thought^ by some present, an 
incomplete and garbled manner, our friends to him also 
delivered, in public, a written invitation to discuss the 
subject with them before his audience. Having applied, 
after an interval of a week, for an answer, they received a 
letter from Mr. Taplin^ *' declining any public controversy with 
" them:' 

In the year \9Q\, Mr. Thomas Moore, another Unitarian 
preacher, published his ** Inquiry into the Scriptural Authority 
**Jhr Social Worship" in the advertisement to which he 
speaks of ''new circumstances" which may render a new 
publication on the practice desirable ; and adverts to 
some " doubts which had been occasioned by recent publications 
" on the subject" Why he also, like his predecessor in the 
controversy, Mr. Wright, neither states the circumstances 
— ^into which his readers might then have inquired ; nbf 
names the publications — which they might then have read 
for themselves ; it will remain for himself, if he should so 
choose, to explain. 

In the statement thus made, I have endeavoured, whilst 
narrating facts, supported in several points by documeu'^ 
tary evidence, to avoid, as far as the case would possibly 
admit, any thing which might appear to be mere inference 
or useless personality. In feirly stating such a case, to 
avoid the mention of names of individuals who act in a 
public capacity, would have been .evidently impossible ; 
but, whilst doing this, I have, I can have, no personal 
object in view. If in any point I am mistaken, I sh^ll 
be most ready to confess the error^ for I should be glad 
to find, if it could possibly be proved so, that the Unitarian 
leaders generally, have not acted the part, or been led hf 
the motives, to the suspicion of which their conduct appears 
so justly liable. 

in the absence, as it would really appear, of any better plea; 
the objection stated on their part to the discussion of this 
or other subjects with us has been — that, if they met us, we 
should treat the parties with undue personality, and in an 
uncandid manner. This is an objection easily made by any 
party, and against any party ; whilst it is one wnich cannot so 
easily be disproved. Although, in our case, unfounded, I 
shall not, therefore, attempt to disprove it; but shall con- 
tent myself with saying thus much. The charges of per- 
sonality and want of candour in their opponents, are never 
used by these same individuals, as reasons why they should 
not enter into the controversy respecting the doctrines of 
the Trinity, the Atonement, &c*, where they feel strong and 
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confident in a good cause.* Further^ if we are to look to 
Jesus and his apostles as examples and patterns for our 
conduct, the charges of personality and want of candour 
were never by them used as reasons tor declining discussion, 
and avoiding, when called upon, to give a public reason for 
the faith wnich was in them. The fact is, that if a party, 
in any controversy, adopt undue means, or use improper 
language, the disgrace recoils upon themselves, and oa 
their cause. The Unitarian teachers, therefore, if our 
weapons be unfair ones, may the more readily accept a 
challenge, which, upon their own shewing, if correct, must 
the more certainly and speedily end in our defeat and their 
triumph. But the assertion, we can have little hesitation 
in saying, must be a pretence only. We have been met, in 
this matter, with gross personalities ; — we have encountered, 
as above stated, many instances of want of true candour 
and liberality, yet we do not, therefore, refuse inquiry and 
avoid discussion. The questions of social prayer and 
pulpit preaching, we conceive to be — not personal questions 
— ^but connected with fundamental principles relative to the 
Christian church ; we, therefofis, press for their discussion. 
To all charges against ourselves, personally, in this matter, 
our calm ana constant reply is — ** Strike, but hear us!" 

Do the Unitarians deny the charge that they have thus 
^hnmk from this inquiry? They have themselves the power 
eflbetoally to repel it, by now accepting that discussion, 
jftnd now entering upon that inquiry, to which, upon the 
^AME TERMS, WE STILL INVITE THEM. This is a challenge 
not given to individuals, amongst whom there will exist 
shades of difference, about whicn the public may be well 
supposed wholly indifferent, but it is directed to the 
Unitarians as a body, and to theib public teachebs 
AS their representatives. We assert that the practices 
of having paid teachers, of pulpit preaching, and of public 
social prayer, are not only unsupported by the scriptures, but 
are wholly inconsistent with the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. On these points, particularly, we once more 
invite the U nitarian teachers (aided, as they are, by learning 

. * We have just seen, when a Methodist preacher " made gross misrqn'esen' 
" taiions, heginning with a direct attack on tJmUtrutm and their doctrine^* that 
Mr. Wright, instead of therefore withdrawing from the contest, manfully 
stepped forward, declaring that he " could not remain silent when their views 
•* were grossly misrepresented, and false charges opeiiiy alleged against them.^ 
X)oubtles3 Mj, Wright felt that the more gross the misrepresentation, and the 
'more false the charges, the more easily he would be enabled to explain the 
one. and confute the other. 
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ttad acquirements of various kinds, to the possession of 
which we do not pretend) publicly to meet us. If they still ^ 
decline this inquiry, we must leare the public, or those, at 
least, who are disposed to reflect and to reason, to determine 
between us. 

Haying been led to notice various works on the present 
subject, it would be incorrect here to omit die mention of 
Gilbert Wakefield's well known pamphlet, first published in 
the year 1791, entitled " An Inquiry into the Expediency and 
" Propriety of Public or Social Worship;" and afterwards 
re-published in 1792, with alterations on some important 
points. This work, as being the first, at least in modem 
times, especially written to oppose the practice of public 
social prayer, excited considerable attention at the time, 
and cailed forth replies from the ' pens of various writers;. 
The answers of Dr. Priestly, John rope, and Letitia Bars- 
bauld, are the most celebrated; replies were also published 
by another female controversialist, under the nom de merre 
ox Eusebia ; by Dr. Disney, James Wilson of Stockport^ 

Thomas Jervis, William Perry, John Simpson, 

Bruckner, &c.* 

* The titles, &c. of some of these replies to Gilbert Wakefield, are as 
under: — we give them that the reader may, if he please, hear both sides of 
this controversy. * 

'' Letters to a Young Man^ OGCafflonedby Mr. Wakefield's Essay on Pulbllb 
^ Worship.— By Joseph Priesdy.— Lond. 1792." 

'* Divine WorsMp: Founded in Nature and Supported by Scriptural 
"Authority — an &say. With Remarks on Mr. Wakefield's Arguments 
** against Public Worship. — By John Pope. — ^Lond. 1792.*' 

*^ Remarics on Mr. Gilbert Wakefield's Inquiiy, &Cd — "B^ An&e LefiMa 
« Barbauld.— Lond. 1792." 

** Cuisoiy Remsffkft on Gilbert Wakefield's Inquiry. — By Eusebia. — 
** Lond. 1792." The Second Edition of which contained a P. 5. in the way 
of rejoinder to Gilbert Wakefield's Reply. 

*' A Defence of Public or Social Worship^-^A Sermon preached in the 
" Unitarian Chapel, Essex Street. — Lond. 1791. — By James Disney^ F.S. A. 
" —Lond. 1792/' 

" A Vindication of Public Social Worship : containing an Examination 
* of the Evidence concerning it in the New Testament, and of Mr. Wak^ 
" field's Inquiry into its Propriety and Expediency. — By W. P^riy. — 
" London 1792.^' 

** Christian Arguments for Social and Public Worship. — A Sermon 
" preached before an Annual Assembly of Protestant Dissenting Ministers* 
" at the Chapel in Lewin's Mead, Bristol, on the 13th of April, 1792. — By 
" John Simpson —Bath 1792." 

'* The Social Worship of the one God agreeable to Reason and Scripture; 
** — ^A Sermon preached in the chapel. Princes Street, Westminster, March 
« 27, 1796.— By Thomas Jervis." 

Gilbert Wakefield favoured Dr. Priestly with a separate reply, entitled 
** Short Strictures* on the Rev. Dr. Priestly's Letters to a Young Man, coh- 
** cerning Mr. Wakefield's Treatise oft- Public Worship," taking fbr-bh 
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Of a writer, whose reputation is so well established 
as that of Gilbert Wakefield, it is proper to speak 
'.with some degree of caution; but this is a plain and 
scriptural question, and I do not hesitate to say that his 

Inquiry into the Expediency and Propriety of Public or 

Social Worship,'' must have excited attention, by the 
literary reputation of its author, and the occasional acuteness 
of its remarks, (aided indeed by, substantially, a good cause) 
rather than by any solid knowledge which it displays of the 
bearings or the de.tails of its subject. The views, indeed^ 
of this able controversialist were, for the most part, correct 
and enlightened, and many of his points supported by 
unanswerable arguments; but he would appear not to have 
himself sufficiently studied the present suVject to be coiir 
distent throughout, and by some injudicious concessions 
which he made on the one hand, and some untenable 
positions into which he was driven on the other, he gave 
xiis opponents a superiority of which they did not fail to 
,take aavantage.* 

The question, therefore, .may be well considered as still 
an open one. I wish to inquire concerning it, with fairness 
and true candour, but without the affectation of either. In 
itself the discussion lies within a small compass; but 
existing prejudices, and the arguments and authorities 
rWhich are adduced in its support, render necessary no 
inconsiderable degree of detail, and some portion, perhaps; 
of' prolixity. Those who value truth will be prepared^ 
however, to follow me through the former, and on so 
impprtant and interesting a subject, even to bear, in some 
degree, with the latter. 

motto '* This our craft U in danger of being set at rumghtJ* — Acts xix, 27. 
He published also ** A General Reply to the Arguments agsdnst the Inquiry 
•" into Public Worship.-^By the Author of that Inquiiy. — ^London 1T92." 

* As an instance of the former of these, take his concession — that public 
social worship (and it has been assumed that he thereby meant public 
social prayer) aid form a part of the Mosaic dispensation. In his first 
edition, indeed, he said ^' I find no circumstances in the scriptures con- 
" cemingthis people — the Hebrews— that wear any aspect of public worship 
** as we conduct it;'' but in his second edition, too easily convinced by th« 
bold assertions and really superficial arguments of his opponents, he 
avowed himself to have been mistaken on this point. A remarkable 
example of. his having taken up positions which were untenable, occurs in 
his hypothesis — that Christianity was an improving sytitem, and that, even if 
social prayer had been practised by Jesus and his disciples, it was in 
accordance with the ignorance, of that age, and not binding on after times. 
A position, the weakness and pernicious consequences of which, were fully 
tfhewn by Pope and others, in reply. 
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Let us first ascertain^ critically and exactly » what is the 
sabject in dispute; a question &irly stated, peiiig» in factt 
half answered. Prayer, then, may be of various kinds, but 
the chief division is that into-^-^L Private: 11. Public 
Prtiyer. 

For the first of these (private prayer) it must^ jfVom its 
nature, be individual: for ijie second (public prayer) it i^ay 
be divided into — first, individual: second, social. 

Public individtiol prayer may take place in two ways, 
thus : either one man may pray in the presence of others, 
who are themselves not praying — such was the prayer of 
the pharisees in the market places, and at the corners of 
the streets; or, several persons, met in one place, may each 
offer up his separate prayer — as was the practice in the 
courts of the Jewish temple, and as is alluded to in various 
parts, both of the Old and New Testament. 

Public social prayer is the joint or common pi'ayer, or 
form of prayer, of many assembled individuals* tn substance 
it can be of one kind only, though it is practised in two 
ways — I. By a set and pre-concerted form of words, 
delivered by one man, in the plural number, and in which 
the rest exj^ress their intention of joining, by-<— 1st, audibly 
accompanying the words throughout: 2d, occasional 
responses; 3d, the use of the final phrase. Amen. II, In 
ah extemporaneous form, one man using words, also in the 
plural number, which h%ve not been previously agreed upoa 
and established, but to the use of which, either tacitly or 
audibly, the persons present give their assent, professing 
to make tiie prayer their own. 

We have here then four speciesor modes of prayer :-t-« 

1. Private individual. 

2. Public individual of one person. 

3. ■ of more than one person* 

4. Public social — either with or without set forms.* 



••^•■^ 



* This division, which is veiy importaat to the afgument, may to som* 
appear yet clearer, if put in the form of a table, thbs: — 

^ I. Private Individual, or (1) The prayer of the closet. 

(2) Bj otie in the presence of ofliisi^ 



a 



5h 



I 5 ' wild are not praying, 

(a) Individttal < (a) By sMreral. elbh praying Mpa, 

n-PinttlC ^ ( JJtdy. thoagh in the .««• 

j C Oiy ISiher by a liturgy, or extempo* 

I (b) Social \ raneoiialy* one man prmyiag 

^ ( utheorganoftheatsemblj. 

It maybe here observedi with regarcl to singings that (so far as the psalms ^ 



\t ii K^ftpectitig the hat of tfi^se feWoftu>fiieft if p^^ 
•Aiflt F^nt^o^e inquiring. - "WMiifl^ «b<r^ ttie l^Bj^^Mtfii 
iiCoifntton Sdtirce'of aii^UgTritjr, t niostTequeftt thercti^eM 
fittention of thts reader to tlie -aboye ohssiflolitkm of th^ 
modes of prayer, in order that it may be distinctly 'ttadei^ 
Wtbod what it i^- I do, and i^hkt it is I ife kcfi^ 'Sdek to 
disprove and overthtow. Not only the woris vH^i^ship auMl 
prayer — (the latter of which we have^seen ib not syftbtmlioiii 
^ith, but only one species df Ihe fbniier) not only these 
words have, in this contmversy, befen frequently, -by w%4teffc 
"tfpbn it, confounded with each other,* but fchB Wtla^ prayer, 
^SI{c^r^^eT,puMk inditiduah^iKftv, VLnA-pnblkifoeiiii'pt^y^, 
in the course of the argutfacnt, hate been fipeqMhtly, ani 
^ 'believe I may say, tti some ini!>tanees, dkilfoHy substittited 
HJle oiie for thts other; flie defeniters of s^dai i^frdifet tbtf^ 
claiming for their cause all the argUmcfnts ^leh «i«y be 
Used in favour o( prayer abstractedly, and gkiniilg; at least, 
ti 'temporary triumph over theit opponents, by -^tosii^ it 
^o be bdieved,vthilst' these were attacking soeial pi^^et^nlje, 
•that, in 'fitct, they were opposiriff the^ractiofe off Jprtfijrcr iteefe 
'To? ptdtfect myself froria this dan^rlfchto, I^Widh it to be 
)3i^tincitly understood that I do not dimct <tOfy ^tffameuM 
'against the first dass — the privhte '?chA if^ividual prayer <rf 
*the doset; tegarding it, on thfe coiltwLry, to 'the fcaember of 
'thfe Christiaii church, who, as such, has received pertmmtm 
Hx> pray, as one tif the highest of privileges arid advftnltages. 
Tutth^r, a^ not' being practices ^f the pr^seht day, I do n^ 
^direct my arguments agaihsft dther the aec^tf ^r thml 
classes — that is, public pr^eir iniiviehml^ performed, 
whethferby one man, or by a few, or a if«^hole tiiM»6tiibled 
multitude. Though it will be incidentally shewn, in tUb 
course of the argument,that,ialtfcdugh specliil drctifofstiifaices, 
which we shall have to explalh as wte pass xm in our script 
tuml inquiries, *produ^d these • {Practices in aA early antd 
tmenlightenB* "Ug©, istnd with u viigw to partix^ular objects^ 

■ I I 1 I ■ I I ' , > m ■ I — ^.^^^ I m III , ^ , 1 

'■•■■'- '1 •• , 

,or %ni2U contain pty^for or j^tUioji) that practice staads iipon prec^ely the 
same gioond as aay other kincl of Sprayer, rhave deemed it unneceisaiy 
Jlo, laention, oi; eyeiy occasion, singling in eoniiectioii with priyer; 
JSiut they . must. eyides)tly, as relk;ious ordinances, stand orfaU together. 
Siaging, however, generally consist, not of prayer, ahd e^th^tfReii haloes 
90,<pot'Of Awiiii' prayer, rbot of i^dividaal praise or 'thanksgiving; thbii|^' 
-«(vieii this, from the lips of those frequently ^whD lue it, is an' linauthoiiz^ 
pi«&6cej add ohieetiotMkble on oilier grounds. It ifiay prevent conftision 
m.tKe aceument, if, religious singing, as now practised in our chuxdies and 
'ctei\ieU, Would receit^ a separate notice— It tfee'd betmtafcttWdne. 
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y^ flmli, 08 Chi9sti«ti mHatsnteMy Ibey are wm viibHy 
without authority of scripture, woA unsupported by thld 
priuciplea of Chnstia]lity•^ TUm ipeeiei of prayer, indeed^ 
as alread j[ ob«enr^, is nei^r praotiaed, nor spectfically 
defended in the present day, diough often, in argument^ 
confounded with theolawi wbidi f oUowa; The ronaining modtt 
of nrayer iketL, namely, the fourth, or pubKc $ocial prayer^ 
witn or without set forms, is that against which (as it is the 
e^nmon practice of the present my) my arguments must 
be considered as directed. To ttm I object that it is 
irrational and anti-scriptural— ^nd I hold myself prepared ts 
prov^e it botibi. 

In a few words then, the speciAe practice which I now 
oppose as irrational and antiHsbristian, is-^-fwd/tV prayer, eisa» 
ducted in a $Mal manner; which stands opposed, at once ta 
private prayer, and to public prayer conducted in an indivi*- 
dual manner. Prayer, as performed in the ckurches and 
cha^k of the present day, might perhaps, without impr(^riety, 
be taken as our definition; ^r we should not object to adopt 
the description gi^en by Mr. Moore, (Inquiry, p. 120) and 
Say-**-that We are arguing against that which he professes to 
dcJTend, namely, *' social pj^avex in the manner now in 
trsE; tliat t5> of one individiml'deli'^ering tise proffer m the 
name ef all, ana the congregation dgmfytng their partidpaitixm 
and concurrence by the response — £»ien" I am only anxious 
io adopt sueh a precise definition of the s«bi|ect as shfttl 
«troid ambiguity, and put the reader emictly in possessMi 
of my object* 

A word or two as to the nature of piiblic social praye^, 
may here also be necessary. It is essentially, as, mdeed, 
its name iixipotts, thejmnt and united prayer of all the persdm 
present. It is nort that all the parties psay, each for Imnsclf, 
but that they pray collectively and sis a body. It is not thdt 
•one- man, the priest, or officiating usifiister;' himself, indii^ih 
dtOiliyyprays K»r, or in the name of ^; h«it beiscnnsid^rsd 
as the representative and otrgan, or mouth^pieoe of th^ 
whok^and they all speak, as with one united, voice, in hiss, 
it is a teal, i>r anintSiMled ehorm of prayer, all joining iti 
tbe sdme petition, at one ideirtieal inomsnt> sand all expness- 
hig th|it petition «a one coffitnon r6mxi cf wotds, which 
«q\taily professes to giv^the thoughts and petitLozfes of each 
and iii},'Whothiar pre-^cumosed or e9elemporaneoiM**i^wliethBr 
<»6t voiee only %e^ atdibfe, 'or ail join * aloud an the saoie 
#ei|iilile«otiiti3s. 

S}o the imctioe of ^n^]i^p!iddkiy9iti4ociiilfyA^ 

p2 
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on the gnmnd of reakon^ the stiongeftt, and I really tiiiok^ 
the mo8t ananswerable objections. Intending first to take a 
scriptural review of the subject, I shall, in this place, advert 
but briefly to the question of its rationality, but one or two 
previous remarks are indispensable. GeneraUy speaking, that 
IS, on common and stated occasions, and except in such 
peculiar cases as have been already, noticed, to seek h public 

me unnecessary, absurd, 
is unnecessary — ^for that 
Being to wh(mi prayer is addressed can see and hear as 
well in private: it is absurd and irrational-^for, if I know 
any thin^ of the nature of prayer, publicity .is calculated 
rather to disturb or injure—to prevent or counteract its 
exercise. If there be one thing more than another which 
appears to require thought, abstraction, loneliness — if I may 
so apply the word — it is prayer to God. We should be 
absent, not only from the world, but from the thoughts of the 
.world — not only from other men, but almost from ourselves. 
iThe position, that j^nvacy is, generally speaking, desirable, 
almost essential to prayer, is so plain and selfrevident to 
Hke, that I confess I want words to express my astonishment 
at the prevalence of the practice of public prayer. Yet the 
absurdity is now increased a hundred fold, when men, not 
content with praying publicly, attempt and profess to pray 
socially. Attempt ana profess, I say, for really to do the 
thing is beyond their power. They are driven to the awk- 
ward expedient of pre-composed forms, or to the poor 
evasion of setting up one man as the organ and mouth* 
.piece of the rest; but, till the thoughts of the heart can be 
.tomposed, like words in a printing-press, and the feelings 
oi men attuned like musical instruments, which vibrate m 
.common at the same moment, and to one sound — till this 
be done, it is. vain and deceptive to attempt and profess 
that which is commonly called public social prayer. If 
^ptU>lic prayer be an absurdity, social prayer^ on common and 
set occasions, I do. not hesitate to pronounce a moral 
.impossibility. Social prayer then not oeing that rational 
.things so proper in itself and so natural to man, which some 
~^its^e1!^ders have been anxious to represent it> it follows 
. that tiv^e is but one other ground on which its practice 
cao be enjoined, or etepf justified^^in the present day, as 
%an ordinance binding on .Ghristi^iSiffi and that other ground 
dLitMBd scarcely say is^— ^scripture authority. Prayer itself 
— even individual prayer — ^man can have no.right to suppose 
acceptable to Deity, estcept by his having given, through 
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Tevelation^ a command, or a permission, that it should be 
offered up. But public social prayer — that men should meet 
in a regular manner, at statea times, with a priest or; 
minister to officiate— prayer thus become a public rite-^a 
social institution— a religious ceremony, in factr— ^r this we 
must, of course, look for the express command and direction of 
Deity, through some of his authorized messengers. The 
authority of man will not hold good in this case. The 
Christian, at any rate, above all men, should refuse to 

Practise, and cease to respect that as a {)art of the religion 
e professes, which has never been instituted, ordained or 
commanded, either by the founder of his faith* or the apostles 
employed to establish the Christian church throughout th^ 
world. 

The indispensable necessity of giving a religious and' 
scriptural authority for the practice of social prayer; has 
be^n felt by its advocates ; they make, accordingly, ^s they 

Spear to think, a triumphant appeal to the Old and IS'ew 
istament on the subject* There, in almost every page 
of these writings, and but the more strongly confirmed 
under every succeeding dispensation, the advocates of 
public social prayer profess to find their f^vounte practice. 

" Public Worship," (sa^ Mr. Pope, p. 86, and ficom the context we 
collect that, by this expression, he means jpzi6/ic iocial prayer) is a duty which 
has its foundation in human nature, ^pd constitutes a most important part of 
universal religion. It was observed ^nd recommended unaer the Mosaic 
dispensation'; by Jesus Christ it was still more strongly recommended, and 
acquired new obligation; his apostles, in imitation of their divine master^ 
made it their business to prosecute and extend the same as an indispensable 
principle." 

Let us hear, on this same view of the subject^ tjxe 
language of Mr. Thomas Moore. 

* • - , 

'' Among the patriarphs and Jews, especially in the Utter periods of their 
jhistory, prayer and piraises accompanied their sacrifices, and regularly 
formed a part of their social and public religious services." (In<|\iiryi P. 30.) 

Agaia: — 

. « This duty " (that of public worship, put for public prayer) ♦* has the 
^^anction of antiquity, as well as of all modem practice among Christiaiw. 
The Hebrews, from the infancy of their nation, were accustomed to it. 
Prayer" (quere — piblic focid prayer?) " was a companion of sacrifice. ' It 
formed a part of their worship in the temple, the whole of which was 
4)ublic and social. From the temple it was transferred to the synagogue, 
.where, as there ivas no sacrifice, it formed the chief part of their reUgious 
3ervices, and was offered in a form the most social that could be devised, 
^rhese services Christ himself, dnd his apostles, regularly attended, and by 
' &is means, at ieast, expressed their approbation of social worship, in some 
^orm o^otllcr, leaving thp use of limrgies, qr fre^e .prjjyer, to th^ discretion 
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aadjudgneftlofthflworsWpper. Bemdtstfais, iMdanetti are n^<fitio«f4 19 
tlM 90BiS^ in wImc}^ Cbim» on «ther ocoasioiiSy prated in sQdftr; 4111^ 

there are some in wbicb hU approbation of this ci^stom is implied. Various 
passages have also been quoted, which prove Uiat social prayer was the 
common and habitual practice of the apostles, and first Ciiristians in 
^neral; and from the unexceptioBable testimony of the earliest ow^ moif 
raoMctoMe wnte^it immediately svceeeto'g the apostolic age, it u^ almost 
inaisputable that, in their time^ this custom umversally prevailed in the 
Christian churches. The manner in which it was conducted bore a striking 
resemblance to that of the synagogue, which sheta its origin to have heen 
from Sterne, From that time to this, it hafi continued to be the unifoxm 
practioe of Chsistiaiis of all parties, however opposite, in o^er instances, 
tl|eir o]^on«, and whatever may hs^ve been their animosities. It has, 
therefore, the clear sanction <^the religion we profess, not less than of reason. 
It has grown with the growth of Christianity — ^has accompanied, with equal 
steps, its progress through the civilised vwrld; -and so long am this pure md 
benevolent system of faith and practice shall retain its hold on the mjnds pC 
ilttukind, we have no fear Qf its decline.'' (P. 146.) 

Mr. Moore is a Protestant, a Dissenter, and a Unitarian, 
and has he yet to learn that " the pure and benevolent system 
** of faith and practice/^ called Christian, has been deformed 
and corrupted, by tihe addition of creeds which it never 
taught, and die hnjposition of practices which it never 
sanctioned? Amongst tl^e latter of these, and not the least 
prominent, or the -least pernicious of them, stands thQ 
practice of fuhlie social prayer. T^ guthority of scri|^tpire, 
and the various dispensaticms of the revealed will of Ood, 
to which Mr. Moore and others so confidently appeal, will, 
I think, upon investigation, be found to fail them. I speak 
^ot this uQadvisedly, or without due consideration. Before 
I sat 4own to witte on this auhdect I not only, read leyery 
work I could meet with, which had been written in defence 
x>f the practice, but I carefully perused all the bopl^s, both 
of the Old and New Testament, with an express view tQ 
this particular inauiry ; and I have now lying before me, 
as the result of tnat perusal, a transcript of nearly 600 
passages, copied at length, being all which appeared to 
ine, directly or indirect^, to bear upon th^ questioii of 
religious worship. With these before me I feel confident 
in putting a negative upon nearly all the above positions of 
Mr. Moore. 0( public social prayer it shall be my business 
to . prove that we have no evidence whatever that it 
*' accompanied the sacrifices'' of the patriarchs — that " the 
*' Hebrews, from the infancy of their nation," were noi 
accustomed to it; that it formed no part of the temple 
service ; and, consequently, could not have been transferred 
^hence to the synagogue ; that Jesus did not *' express hi^ 
** approbation of it/' by attending such services \ tha^ 






i^lflAii^fl arcj npt " ijj^ieQiioaQd in tbe^spels/' in whieli Jesnf^ 
practised or expressed his approbation of this institution; 
ai^d, fi^aUyj, that various passages can not be quoted, " which 
" prove that social prayer wa^ the common and habitual, 
V practice of the. apostles .and first Chriatians in genei^al/' 

When I ^Jiall have established these negatives, by rejBei:'' . 
ence to the scriptures^ it will be felt as Of little importance to 
tb^ Christian, that the practice in question " hod ii$ origin in 
*\ the Jeumh s^nagogm;*^ tliat it cornea recommended by the^. 
t^stiiponj^ o| those "father§,^' wiom Mt. Moore terma — ; 
" tbe ^arli^st and most respectable writers inunediate}y» 
'Hcmcceeding the apostolic age ; " or, as he elsewhere^ 
Q^l^ti^gjy states, that ijt has, universally prevailed among 
parties of, every '^name or denomination, whatev^er form o^ 
** chui;ch goyernment, ani} religious discipline, they majr 
'f have adopted* or whatever system of docti^ine they may it 
*' have receiyje^ as lyue; Mf bather Episcopalians, Presbyt^-, 
ifians. Independents, or B§iptists; whether Trinitarians, or' 
Umtari W3 ; Arians, Socinians, Lutherans, or Calvinists•'^^ 
For this long and perplexing U§t of authorities, I confess 
that I feel bmt; a» very trifiiiig ^gree^ either of deference ox, 
respectr. Thp laws of Gpd,, as revealed in the earlier ^^^t 
— the commands of Jesus — and the authority of his apostlesb^ 
iM later times, the^e are, I confess^ to me, of greater importance 
tha^ th^m. alL 

For the s/^ke of cl^axness, wb^st taking a scriptural vi^w o£ 
the subject, and in order, in some degree, to systematize so 
^jpbensivja an investigation, I ^hall now st^te, in the form o^ 
questions^ or inquines, the several points to which, in the^ 
le^amder of this, and in the succeeding Esisays, I wish ta. 
<sall the atteQikion of the readevt . 

L Wa^ ^t^lic social prayer (being the fourth species^ 
of the preceding classification) commanded by Deity^ 
al th/e. Qiseation of' man, or at any tim^ throi^houjb the 
patriarchal ages? 

2. If not so, w^s it then practi&ed witho^it such command"^ 

3. Was it instituted by Moses, or was it afterwards, by. 
divine direction, introduced into the tabernacle or tb^ 
temple worship? , 

4^ Was it, mthmi ^nidi direction, practised by the JewisI) 
pi9Qpli@, in their synagogues, or elseWnere? 

5. If the practice had been commanded under the 
Mosaic dispensation, would it have, therefore, been impera* 
tive »ppn Christians? . . 

6. Bad it .been practised by the Jew:s, in their synagogue^ 
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or elsewhere, without diyine authority, woald tt lAoihave- 
been imperative upon Christians? 

7. Was it instituted by Jesus or his apostles,' as a part 
of Christianity? 

8. If not so instituted, was the practice sanctioned by 
their example, or by that of the churches which they 
instituted ? 

9. Is it so consistent with the nature of things, or «o 
agreeable to the spirit and general principles of Christianity^ 
as to render it probable that it was adopted, by the early 
Christians, as a matter of course, without the necessity of a 
divine appointment? 

. 10. if sanctioned neither by the command nor the 
example of Jesus and his apostles — if neither consistent 
with the nature of things, nor agreeable to the spirit of 
Christianity, in what way did it come to be consiaered-— * 
as it now is considered — a part of Christian worship? 

The proof of these points it should rather be for tke' 
supporters of the practice to establish. To prove a negative 
is, at all times, confessedly difficult; yet I shall have little 
doubt of bein^ able to establish negatives in reply to the 
above inquiries. In that case, one only other question — 
the following— will remain: — 

II . If public social prayer was instituted neither duringthe 
patriarchal ages, nor under the Mosaic dispensation, nor in 
the Christian church — if it was neither communicated to 
the Jews, by the previous praptice of the patriarchs, nor to 
the first Christians by thaLt of the Jews, nor to us by the 
example of Jesus ana his apostles — in that case, on what 
i!>ther scriptural grounds is it meant that the practice should 
be defended as one pow binding on the Christian — aa 
Sanctioned by Deity — or as desirable in its consequences 
to mankind? 

It may assist in simplifying this inquiry, if I observe, m 
the way of concession, tnat, should the four first of the 
above questions, or either of them, be answered in the 
affirmative, (that is, if it should appear that social prayer 
was practised in the earlier ages — mstituted by Moses — 
ordained in the temple — or joined in by Jesus — ^without 
objection being raised— in the synagogue) should this be 
made to appear, I am willing to allow that there would thea 
be some ground for inferring that the practice might, without 
being expressly commanded, have been introduced into 
Christianity as a thing in itself reasonable, and which had 
already received the . sanction of Peity . . But if thes^ pre^ 
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vlo<iB questions should be answered .in the negative, (that 
is, if it should appear that social prayer was not practised in 
llie earlier ages — m the Jewish temple — or in the synagogue^: 
— even the individual prayer practised in the latter places 
being censured by Jesus) it will then follow that social 
prayer^ if used at all/must have been a netc practice, peculiar 
to '^Christianity, and introduced by Jesus and his apostles f 
and^ if it should further appear that this ceremony is not so 
consistent with the nature of things, or so agreeable to the 
spirit and general principles of Christianity as to render it' 
probable that it was adopted by the early Christians as a mat- 
ter of course — it will, in that case, be required that we should* 
find in its favour the exvrm and positive command, either of 
Jesua'ot his apostles, tor its due performance, and stated 
observance, in the Christian church. We shall then have to 
inquire if, in the pages of the New Testament, the defenders 
of the practice of social prayer are enabled to point to such an' 
express and positive command. In other words — to call 
upon them to produce the institution of the ceremony called 
public social prayer* 

Having stated the above questions as the ground of our future 
inquiries, I shall now proceed direct to the examination of 
the two first of them, namely: Was public social prayer com^ 
manded by Deity, at the creation of man, or at any time 
throughout the patriarchal a^es? And if not so, was it then 
practised without a command? 

The first remark, and it would appear to be a tolerably 
conclusive one, which occurs to me to make on this subject, 
is that, from the creation of Adam to the days of Moses, 
we do not find recorded one single instance of public social 
prayer. Mr. Moore, and other defenders of the practice, 
ar^e on this subject wholly from inference and surmise; 
they do not even profess to adduce an express instance of 
thid^ kind, during tne time in question. 

At the creation of man, and in the case of Adam, no 
n^jBlition is made of prayer. Cain and Abel afford the first 
recorded instances ot religious worship; their sacrifices are 
spokien of, but not their prayer. (Gen. iv. 3.) Their offerings, 
too, were diffepent: Cain brought of the fruit of the ground, 
and Abel of the firstlings of his flock; their worship, there* 
(ore, was evidently not social — but individual. 

After the birth of Enos, we are told (iv. 26) that " men 
f then began to call upon the name of the Lord. '* This, 
however, was not by means of public social prayer, for there 
is good authority for maintainmg that the passage should 
be renderedt-^-' Thetf began m^H to be called by the name (^ 



'ftkg Js0ni; flaeamng, pvobafcly, fh<il by tltat tiioe. t^. 
huoiaa intellaot had sufficiently advim<^d to understond 
AOiaewbat of tlie worship of Jehovah; ot, intendii;!^ ta draw 
a diftttnotioa between &e good a^d the evil; ^dlBtioctioa 
which, in a speedily succeeding passage, (vi. 2) would 
afipear Deferred to in the aatithesia of '* the, 9»n9 of God'' 
i|Ad '* the daughtem of men.'^ la support of whira int^ir^ 
pitttatioa it may be observed that mention is afterwards 
Blade (Beut. xxvii. 18) of the Israeli tish people, when in a 
i^te of obedience to the will of God, .that then '* aU tk^ 
f'pet^& of the emtk should see that they were caikd by the 
^^ name of the Lord, and that they were (ffr(rid of (or reverenced) 
** him.'* B^e also ^ Chron. vii. 24. 

The Aood, as it is emphatically called, succeeded; '* The 
*f wiokedweee of man was great upon the earth; the earth was 
^^lled mA violenoe; every imagination of the thoughts of 
'f mors'^s heoKt w^s only evil c<mtin$uilly:" immersed iQ worldly 
Iboiighits, or piusged in sensual pleasures, '^ th^ did eat, 
*f ibey c^oni, they martned wives, they were given in marru^e 
** until the day tlmt Noah entered into the. ark, and the flood 
^juBttie mid destroyed them alL'' (Luke xvii. 27.) But 
kmongsi their sias, wbethev of omission or of commisaioo, 
wte no where find them charged either with the neglect, oi^ 
the ahaae, o£ puUic social praye^; — that practice, which i^ 
apekea jof ^s a imtural obligation, impressed, as it wei^A 
^ innately on the human mind, and of which, fiom the earlieslr 
tames dowaward, we have seen such a parade of authofities. 
. Noah— escaped §Bom this fiood<— expresses his gy^titiM^Q 
by ^' buHdmg an alter totto the Lord, and (jffM^ig bwnk 
^ offerings o^ the akmf" (viii. 20.) HiaofiTering is acpepied. 
In the figurative huiguage of the e$fcrlier ages, ai^bd the 
easteni world, it is said, as diough the iiicease of tfie 
iocrifiee q£ a vir^uoua man had power to ascend tQ heaven^ 
|hat " the Lord smelled a sweet savor.** Of prayer„ faojifleevert 
nothing i& 'said; the advocates yf^ social pvayer^ therefiu'e, 
caani deri\!e no authority from this inaitance ot worship; yet, 
i£ their theory weve a oorreet one, this surely (an ocoasioji of 
^gnal and unexampled deliverance common to them aA) was 
^ time when Noah and his child^a, and his family, fhould 
have joined ia social prayer! 

A long interval succeeds, in which little more than th9 
Itame^ of \vholje generations are recorded ; an interval in 
which weee laid, as it were, the foundations of society; an 
interval of ignoBance and confusion — ^porobably of violence 
and crime; in which, as colonization extended itself, «ind 
^ %k(x herds. o{ manl$,iad covered a larger portion of the earth* 






yrbAt little knowledge of their Mdker tbey ottn^d witii 
them became more ftiint; and what few idea^ they had 
imbibed of religious worship became gvaduajly corrupted. 
They had ideas, nowevcr, of the existence of God, an4 9^ 
tiie worship which he had permitted, if not commanded, U> 
l^eir earliest forefathers. The one^Qod they multipU^ 
into many; to these they gave varioua, and mostly h^d, 
attribntes ; and the wcnhip of such gods neoes9arily Vecaiaft€i 
marked by cruelty, depravity, and lic^ntiQUspess. W^^lt 
were, at first, families of men, became, in after a^e^, tbfi 
nations which peopled and dinded the earth; thev anper- 
stitions grew with their power and their loimber^s m^\t 
worship became *' an abomination^^ in the eyes of Qpdr-rtQO. 

Enre to behold evil with approbation. Though, OMUQe, ih^y 
ad known God, ** they ghryfied him not as God^neitkfir wer^ 
^ thankful: but became vain in their ima^nation^ and tksir 
foolish hearts were darkened. Profgs^ng.then^'^efi to ^ 
wise, they became fools, and changed thfi glory cfth^iuc^f-^ 
** ruptible God into an image made like to corrupiibie mm^ 
** and to birds, and to four footed beauts, and to ^reqpmg 
** things; changing the truth of God into a lie, and jvoirshigping 
*^ and serving the creature more than the Cr$ater: whi, of^ 
** truth, is blessed for ever J' To counterajet, and ultimately 
to destroy^ this growing, but, no doubt, neeesaary evil, th§ 
Deitjr appears, in his wisdom, to have aelected, at firsit, 
individuals, and afterwards a nation, wl)om (as far as £rom 
their knowledge and capacity, they werq capable Qf befsom- 
ing so) he made his instruments in ppeg^enrin^ a^d diffusing 
the most valuable and important truths — h^ greatest a^d 
liis choicest blessings. The knowledge of one Gtod was 9ot 
communicated, or his worship commanded, to man, for thf 
benefit of Deity, or even, perhaps^ because tihese things wer^ 
valuable in themselves; but they were means to an end, 
«nd that end was the happiness of map, ^y. developing hif( 
intellect, and gradually exalting him to mental encellenoe 
and. virtue. . The knowledge of the existence of qi^ Qo4« 
vby itself, abstractedly, comd be .of no importance ; but it 
.was TBUTH, and therefore valuaible; it was the clue to all 
other truths, and therefore beyond all price^ It is by 
ever keeping in view the object which the Beifty mni^ 
have entertained, in revealing hia existence to his creaturefl^ 
that we are enabled to explain what would otherwise be an 
anomaly, and a difficulty, in the history of early religiou« 
.Worship. God being, by his nature, always the same, why 
^it ha^ \\e«A asked) were the forms of celigious worabifi 
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permitted to be accommodated to the infancy, or the ignor-^ 
ance, of the human mind? Because, I would say, in reply, 
though God has remained the same, man has been a 
pi^ogressive being; because the fonns of relirious worship, 
and even religious worship itself, are, of themselves, nothing; 
and the effect produced on the human mind, and the 
operation of these causes on thje human character, are, and 
have been, ever^ thin^. We must return, however, to the 
detail, from which, though not perhaps unprofitably, we 
have digressed. 

Abraham was one of the earliest, and one of the most 

distinguished of the individuals referred to, as favoured with 

communications from Deity; a promise is made to him that, 

in after ages, the land of Canaan shall be giveu to his 

posterity. Wherever he pitche4 his tent, for any time, he 

itppears to have erected an altar, and " to have calkd on the 

" name of the Lord;^' or to have been called by the name of 

the Lord, that is, recognized as his worshipper in opposition 

to the idolatry of the age. (Gen. xii. 7, 8; xiii. 18.) Even 

if by this latter phrase (called upon the name of the Lord) 

it should be established that prayer is meant, by what 

possible construction it can be made, as by commentators it 

has been made, to support public social prayer, I am wholly 

at a loss to conjecture. Yet Mr. Moore speaks confidently 

of 4iie worship of Abraham, as of this description. *' Where- 

'•'*ever Abraham" (he observes, p. 31) "resided, there he 

*' erected an altar, and there he statedly called upon the 

"' name of the Lord ; prayer, as just observed, bein^ a regular 

" appendage of the sacrifice, and properly constituting the 

** worship. As just observed, let it oe nere remarked, means 

as just observed by Mr. Moore himself; we shall find no 

such observation made in the scriptures-r-the only valid 

•authority on the subject. That prayer was, particularly in 

this age, " a regular appendage" of sacrifice, we have no 

evidence whatever. That such prayer, whien it did accom- 

•pany sacrifice, was, as above asserted, social and stated, 

remains equally unproved, and is yet more improbable. At 

any rate the mere assertion of the fact, by a coiUroveraialist, 

at this time, will go little towards its establishment. Of the 

•prayer of Abraham, so far from having evidence that it waB 

«ocial, we have actually no direct instance on record : though, 

from the ptety of his character, and from his bein^ favoured 

with direct communications with Deity, and immediate 

intercourse with his messengers, there can be little doubt but 

^hat he was habitually in the practice of individual pray^i:. 
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The language of Abraham to ^e young meir — " Abide ye 
** here, ami J and the, lad will go yonder and worship, and 
'* come again to you/' (Gen. xxii. 5) has also been adduced 
in this controversy. " These expressions" (observes Mr. 
Pope, Divine Worship, p. 26) " clearly shew that the united 
'' worship of more than one was a usage not uncommon in 
** this age.'* The worship, however, here spoken of is 
sacrifice — not prayer. Many modes of worship, that is, of 
)aying outward respect to uie Deity, may have been pub- 
icly and socially performed, and this was the case pernaps> 
particularly of sacrifice; but it is of one species of social 
worship only, which we are now inquiring, namely social 
prayer; and it certainly does not appear, in the present 
case, tiiat Abraham said — '^ J and the lad will go yonder and 
*' pray!' 

The circumstance of the servant sent by Abraham, to 

obtain a wife for his son Isaac, is remarable, as containing, 

I believe, the first instance of prayer, properly so called, 

which is expressly recorded, or narrated at length, in the 

scriptures. His prayer, however, is individual! " And the 

servant made his camels to kneel down without the ctty, by a 

well of water, at the time of evening, even the time that 

women go out to draw water. And he said O Lord God 

of my master Abraham, behold I stand here by the well of 

water, and the daughters of the men of the city come out to 

draw water; and let it come to pass that the damsel to whom 

I shall say, let down thy pitcher, I pray thee that I may 

" drink; and she shall say drink and 1 will give thy camels 

*' drink also; let the same be she that thou hast appointed for 

thy servant Isaac; and thereby shall I know that thou hast 

shewn kindness unto my master" (Gen. xxiv. 11 to 14.) 

This, it will be seen; is petition — prayer — individual 

prayer — in the strictest sense of the words. In the same 

individual we have, afterwards, an instance of worship and 

thanksgiving; the essential distinction between which, and 

, prayer, or petition, it may be well hereafter to bear in mind« 

When the object of his prayer is likely to be granted, (v. 26*) 

, '' The man bowed down his head, and worshipped the Lord: 

** and he said blessed be the Lord God of my master Abraham, 

. ** who hath not left destitute my master, of his mercy and 

. " truth:' 

The return of the servant with Rebecca, the betrothed 

, wife of his master, introduces us to the prayer of the 

patriarch Isaac. Was that prayer social? Let us hear the 

testimony. " And Isaac ivent out to meditate,'^ (to pray, is 
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the supposed nidre correct ibkrgi&ai reading) " lt6p¥ay m the 
*'J(eM, at the eventide, aiid he lift up his eyes and saw ani 
""beheld the cumels were comins.*^ (Gen. xxiv. 63.) The 
only other instance recorded of the prayer of Isaac, wti6 
ftfeo, like this, strictly individual, ne is described as 
*' entreating the LordJ' and his prayer id — ^that he may be 
blessed with offspring, (xxt. 21.) These cases will tvefl 
illustrate the kind of prayer used by the patriarch Isaac; 
with him God is described, as renewing the covenant made 
with Abraham, saying^ *' I am the God of Abraham, thy 
""f father: fear not, for i am with thee, and will bless thee, and 
** multiply thy seed for my servant Abraham's sake ; and Isaac 
^ btdlded an altar there, and called upon the name <f the 
** Lord,'* (or was called by the name of the Lord) '** nnd 
*' pitched his tenf there" (xxvi. 24.) 

' The instances recorded of the worship of Jacob, krh more 
numerous than those of any other of the patriarchs; and 
they throw considerable light Upon the religious Mforship of 
that age. " Jacob," we are told, (xXviii. 18) "^^ voiced a vow, 
saying, if God will be with me, and wiU keep me in tMs way 
that 1 go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, so that I may come again to my father's house in peace, 
•* then shall the Lord be my God: arid tHis stone, whith 1 have 
** set up for a pillar, shall be God's house, and all that thou 
^ shdli gide me I will surely givt a tenth to thee" We here 
I3ee ^hat, in that age, was the extent of the human intellect, 
on the subject of worship ; even a covenant with the Almighty 
was made conditional, upon his giving the worshipper food 
tmd raimeiit; and his aevotidn tras exemplified (not by 
public social prayer) but by a sacrifice of tne tenth part of 
his possessions. 

• After the treaty, or covenant, between Jacofb and Laban, 

Jncob offei-ed sacrifice" (or, as the margin renders it, " killed 

blasts") *' upon the mount, and called his brethren to eat 

"bread" (xxxi. 54.) This, though evidently social, was a 

feast, rat!her than a sacrifice, though it is difficult for us t^ 

' draw the distinction, and it is probable, in those dtfys, that 

I3ie one frequently accotoipanied the other. Instances, in 

Whibh Jacob Duilt altars, and offered sacrifices, occur Gen. 

"xteiii. 18 and xlvi. 18; but we have on recced oifly one 

instance of his pr^yjpg, and that will tend but little ifo 

support the position — ^tnat he practised, and set the example 

of, sotial prayer. This instance occurs Gen. xxxii. 6, and is 

recorded m the folicrwing words : " And the messengets 

'** i^tufntd to Jacob, saying, We came to ihy brother Esau^ and 
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*' 0&P he Cometh to meet the, qn^djiour JOindred t^n ip^nMm: 

** iuid Jacob was grtatly "dfraid and distr^h^edf* Up 'proceecU 

immediately to mvide the people into two bands — ifor public 

social* prayer doubtless ; no ! ibr he said '* If Esau tame to 

tKe one company btnd smite it, then the other company lokidn 

is left shall escape. ^^ After taking this prudent p^ecauftioA^ 

lie seeks God iu prayer, but it is individual, not social 

pi*ayejr, for *' Jacob said, God of my father Abraham, and 

•* G€>d of my father Isaac, the Lord which saidst unto me. 

'* Return into thy country, and to thy kindred, and I ibill detu 

well with thee, I am not worthy of the least qfaU the mercies^ 

and of all the truth wMch thou hast shetbed unto thy servant, i 

deliver me, I pray thee, from the hand of my broiher, frof/^ 

the hand of !Emu; for I fear him, lest he mil come anil 

"*' ifhite me and the mother with the children.'^ This was 

an instance of common danger, which, of all others, might, 

in the way of exception, have called for, arid justified, a 

<dt5mmi>n prayer; yet the prayer of the patriarch is strictij- 

itkclividuai, and such, as in every other instance, liwjs tiife 

recorded prayer of the age in which he lived. > 

' We have now, indeed, adverted to, I believe, all th^ 

•itl^tances of J>rayer in particular, or worship in general, 

ftpdkB^n of in the bocik of Genesis, previous to the' mifesloift 

of Moses to the enslaved Israelite^. Is there one single casis 

ill tvhich this prayer is spoken of as, at once, publie ittM 

iocial? Sii^y every impaartial reader will reply with tnfe-"- 

JKOT ONE. 

Of the existence of social prayer in these ages the^e i«, 
irtfleed, no evidence whatever; it is neither commanded-^ 
^»or practised--*nor is there any censure directed "et^b^tiiMt 
either its neglect or its abuse. The advocaifes of flife 
tloiJtritoes appear to have felt this (wnission, for they 'say 
*ttdthirig of rfirec^ proof ; yiet they endeavour, bf inferenee^fih 
«st^blish th^ practice as one existing even in thesfe ageS. 
To inference so iittpdttant a practice cleaifly sh^i!fM -flot bfe 
i^tt; but, ill drder to lejlve nothing unrerpKed to, I thidk it 
toay be briefly fthcwn that even thcfse infei^nces ^ve tof- 
bounded, and not supported by the premiideswm which Acjr 
are profess^gd to be drawn. 

^ A-Jhoiig the ptttriart§is and Jews,*' (obs6rtes iMr. MoOre) " espcci^ly ^ 
Hie latter p^iods of thtir history, prefer aod praises oiecompaiiied thefr 
mrifi<)€^, IKiid refgullurly fohned a put vi their wdtd aad public reli^tui 
services. The principal signification of divine worship, adopted b^y gener^ 
content, is prayer; and that this is a signification of that expression, whether 
ittdale 10 acts* of J)ublic or private devotion, which frequently ocfcurs ih 
•^triirtiit^, 5i« urtqft«iti^a*!e;^ JP.3.) «Whefei?Wr Abraham teaSideditaie 
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he eieoted an altar, and theie he statedly * iaUed t^pon the name of M« Jbord^ 
prayer, as just observed, being a regular appendage of the sacniice, and 
properly constituting the worship." 

After quoting the Airther examples of Isaac and Jacob, 
(of whom, however, we have seen that no instance whatever, 
of their praying socially is recorded) Mr. Moore adds — 

<< Now it is evident, from the circumstances of the case, that these altars 
were not places of solitary worship only. Did these pious patriarchs suffer 
their families, and numerous dependents, to live in total neglect of religiov, 
jmd its public duties? Certainly not.'' (Bid the queHioH h—^did they teach 
them to pray socially?) '^On the contrary it is mentioned as an honourable 
trait in Abraham's character, that he would take the necessary care that his 
children, and his household, should follow his own example of religious 
fidelity. These altars, then, were the places where the patriarchs worshipped 
God by prayer and sacrifice ; not alone, but in company -with the families, 
or tribes, of which they were the heads. They were the priests, as well 
as the rulers, of their households." 
' • . . . 

The chief objection which occurs to me, against the 
«bove, is — not merely that it is assertion, or inference, withxmt 
^^vidence, but that, as far as it is intended to ms^ntain that 
the patriarchs used public social prayer, it is assertion, or 
iiifeteace, contrary to evidence. The reader may turn back, 
and in the few preceding pages he will find quoted, I believe, 
every instance of pi-ayer recorded, in these ages, in the Old 
Testament. • Is there one in which the prayer describied, is 
"public and social prayer? Yet Mr. Moore, and other advo- 
.cates of the doctrine, profess to find proof of it every where, 
Abraham, they say, practised it; and Isaac, and Jacob, and 
all the patriarchs. Prayer was not only public and sodaU 
.but it was "stated," and (here perhaps is the clue, to th^ 
.whole) they then, too, Mr. Moore has discovered, had 
pniESTS to administer it!. 

• . Whether or not the sacrifices of the patriarchs were 
socially performed — and always, or even frequently, accom*- 
panied by prayer, are questions which we need not now 
agitate at any length, because they are only indirectly 
^«connected with our subject — that of social prayer. The 
. sacrifices of the patriarchs were probably, as asserted, made 
-by them, at once on their own part, and that of their family 
or tribe. The confined views of these ages, on the subject 
of religious worship, as exemplified in the ease of the 

Jatriarch Jacob, we have already seen. It is even recorded of 
ob that he ofibred sacrifice in expiation of the possible sins 
of hh absent children. These were practices natural, per- 
haps, to a primitive and uninformed ase ; but which 
.revelaticm and reason, by. shewing man Siat religion i» 
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w^oUy s i^rsoaal matter, have smoe exploded. From the 
.little mention made of prayer in the early history of man, it 
is probable that even private prayer was, in few cases, if at 
all, in common use. Frayer is — -Or should be — aii intellec- 
. tual, not a formal, practice ; and was probably, in this age, 
altogether confined to the good and the most intelligent. 
In uiis sense the assertion made — that the patriarchs not 
only prayed for themselves, but interceded for th^ir families, 
may be well founded. But this is not social prayer " in the 
" manntr now iti use" and respecting which alone we are 
inquiring. The joint and united prayer of a multitude, and 
the personal intercession of an individual in his own name, 
for nis family or others, are essentially distinct thiiiga. 
There is, between thiem, all the difference between social and 
individual prayer. That the prayer which may have accom- 
panied sacrifice was social we have no evidence whatever. 
Sacrifice was an external act, or ceremonial, definite in 
its nature — for a certain, avowed, and common object; 
and even if that were social, as it necessarily was public, 
it by no means follows that prayer, which is an internal 
act of the heart and of the mind, and the form and purport 
of which must vary in each individual, should also have been 
public, and still less that it should have been social. 
Sacrifice may haVe been accompanied -by prayer of the 
second or thira class, though, for a reason given above, prayer 
could but rarely have been offered at all; but we have 
neither reason nor scripture to induce U3 to believe that it 
was accompanied by prayer of the fourth description — th^t 
is, by social prayer. . . 

Though not called upon, in fairness of argument, to establish 
a negative, I cannot but think that, as far as we .have gone, 
one nas successfully been proved in this case. We find on 
.record no instance of the practice;^ — ^no command from God 
for its observance; it is nowhere then spoken of (as by its de- 
fenders in our days) as a duty which ought to be performed; 
no censures are levelled against its neglect; no abuses are 
pointed out in its administration ; cases occur in which, if 
a practice at all, it would have been practised, yet nothing 
•is said on the subject; other modes of worship are frequently 
mentioned, yet the writer of the book of Genesis is wholly 
silent upon this. What are we to infer? Surely, from all 
these circumstances, we are justified in putting a decided 
negative upon the two questions we are now considering ; 
ana may safely assert — That public social prayer was not 
commanded by Deity, at the creation of man, or at any time 
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'throughout the patriarchal ages*, and fnrflier^— Muf it was4i9i 
then practised even without such a command, Bui even fsutipe^^ 
ing^ tnat public social prayer had been Expressly enjoined, ahfl 
constantly practised m the patriarchal ages — of what inir- 
"portance would that have been to us, as Christians, and in the 
present day? Sacrifice was constantly performed by them, 
•yet we never offer up sacrifice ! Is it to an early, to an 
•Ignorant age — to an infantine state of society, that wfe 
should turn for oui* ideas of religion, and for our religious 
practices? Certainly not. Yet even this early, this ignorant 
age — ^which shews us man, in the most immature state of 
'his intellect, does not present us with the irrational and 
absurd practice of public social prayer. For the present 1 
leave the subject, and shall, in tne next Essay, begin with 
the Mosaic dispensation, proposing to take a view of the 
•worship of the Jews, in the earlier period of their history; 
and then to discuss the third question proposed for exami- 
nation, namely, *' Was public social prayer instituted by Moses, 
** or was it afterwards, by divine direction, introduced into tie 
^ tabernacle or temple worship?** 



THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND ITS INTERNAL 

DISCIPLINE. 

(E:tTRACT FROM A CHURCH REPORT.) 

Ttiefollqwing Extract front our church book, is given with the 
view of affording to the reader an insight into the INTMRNAt 
'DISCIPLINE of our Body. This, in our judgment, is a subject 
-of first importance in Christianity: but the DISCIPLINE of the 
shurch can only he maintained where its UNITY is estaSRshedas 
:a first principle ; and from the absence of that principle, proceeds 
Jhe general— the almost total neglect of CHVRCB discipline 
•among the professors of Christianity : — a neglect which is the 
more to be deplored, as it would seem to proceed in the ratio vf 
their advance in rational views of religion. But it has been 
our constant endeavour, 6y calling into action all those strong 
principles of union and strict modes of discipline laid down or 
alluded to in the New lesfdment, to excite and maintain in ftt 
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church of God, the chs^t degree dffellowship, and of ctttention 
to moral improvement and mutual edification i With a view to 
these objects, many regulations have been adopted which it is 
tmnecessary that toe should here enlarge upon. Suffice it that 
the different branches of the chiirch, tn town' and country, are 
in the habit of interchanging tegular Reports of all their pro^ 
ceedings, and of corresponding with each other on all matters 
connected with our principles and our progress ;~ihat we hold 
meetings, separate Jrom the world, and in addition to the public 
teaching of our appointed speakers, both on Sundays and on 
ether days, for the improvement and mutual edification of the 
ehurch — both as a body, and (in the London branch where the 
number is greater) separately in classes; and that the Presidents 
of such Classes report quarterly to the Elder for the time being: 
the latter, on his going out of office, making a general Report to 
the thurch, relative to its moral state and progress during his 
eldership, the time ef tvhieh is limited to three months. It ts an 
\Extract from one of these latter Reports that is now submitted 
to the reader. . 

We take this opportunity of saying, should these pages meet 
the eyes of any body of men, Or number of individuids, 
who are anxious to inqmre into and to adopt thai system of 
church government, which, upon inquiry, shall appear most 
conformable to the pattern of the primitive church, as .exhibited 
in the New Testament, tve shall be happy to hear from such, and 
to holdout to them, if requested, the right hand of fellowship i 
Proselytes, we, unlike many religious parties, do. not anxiously 
require; fonreUgion is not with us a matter of profit, and <y 
trade: but we are always rejoiced to meet unth men of honest 
minds and inquiring habits, disposed to enter with us into the bonds 
' of Christian fellowship. To such, we say — Pure religion, and 
membership with the church of God, are advantages the highest 
which this world can afford; you must obtain them, theryore*, 
from your own heart fm wishes — not at our solicitation. And 
if there be any who theoretically approve of these principles, 
but whcs, in practice, neglect them, on the plea either of personal 
convenience, or of supposed general expediency — of these we can 
only remark that, sinning wilfully against the commands of God; 
their error is only aggravated by their enlightenment, and their 
condemnation increased by their knowledge. 



Note, — Letters on this subject would always reach the Elder of <h^ 
^hmch, if addressed to the Editor of this Work, ^t the Priater's, No. 13^ 
Kingsgate Street, Holhorn^ London. 
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JtepoH oftl^e Elder to the Churchy oh the state of the Clas^, 
as reported to him btf their Presidents. 

'* On a careful review of the different Reports, I am happy 
in finding that there is a general tendency to improvement^ 
and that the study of the New Testament^ in place of given 
subjects of discussion, is well spoken of, snd its advantage 
^ppretiatedtf This, in my opinion, is a valuable improvemieut^ 
as, in the first place^ our religious principles being, in them-' 
selves so reasonable and capable of proof, and the truth of 
them so firmly established in onr minds, independent of the 
authority of scripture^ it had insensibly, with some, led to the 
neglect of the study of the scriptures; a thorough acquaint- 
ance with which can alotie make us wise unto salvation, and 
furnish us with motives sufficiently powerful to fit and 
prepare us for a state of eternal fehcity $ — ^and, secondly, 
while the latter practice is ealenlatcd to make us 
studious and diligent, a-s well as humble inquirers; the 
former — that of sneaking on given subjects — which, in many 
instances, depends nierely on a vohibility of speechy is too 
apt to puff up and fill the mind with vanity and conceits 
1 therefore most highly approve of, and stronsly recon^mend 
the continuance of the present practice. I observe, with 
pleasure, that the monthly tea meetings of the classes are 

{renerally well attended ; and the advantage resulting there- 
roin most highly spoken of. It had always been matter of 
regret to my mina, that they had formerly been so much 
neglected. They are capable of producing the most valuable 
effects, if conducted with delicacy and faithfulness^ as they 
serve to produce a greater intimacy, and draw together 
more powerfully the cords of brotherly affection : great xare 
should be taken that they da not dwindle into mere gossip fng 
meetings, or mere party associations ^ but that it be con- 
stantly kept in mind that their ffrand object is to promote 
the moral improvement of each individual— ^bnt, above all, 
the general improvement of the w^hole body, of which they 
would do well ever to keep in mind that they form a part 
obly^ 

** I am sorry — it gites me pain-^to obsette tlKit some of 
our members are not so deeply impressed with the high 
privileges to which they are called, as they ought to be ; 
that their attendance at the class meetings is very defective ; 
whilst there are some who, though they do attend, muke 
little improvement, and content themselves with idle and 
unsatisfactory excuses for their neglect/' 
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ITte Meport, after alluding to an instance of individual 
aberration of character, thus proceeds:-^ 

" Painful as it must fee to the church, to hear this account 
of some of its mepqihjers, it cannot but be truly gjratified t(> 
find that there ar.e others whose improvjeme'iit }n know- 
ledge and virtue, and whose prosp^ects of future usefulness 

the Reports mention in very high terms^ Our Brother « 

is, by the piesident of his class, most highly commended; 
not only for the improvement of his character and talents, 
but the great zeal manifested by hiija for the interest of the 
churchy and, having, when I disapproved of his conduct, 
expressed, in very strong terms, that disapprobation, I here 
take great pleasure in saying that the Report which speaks 
thus favourably of him, gives me the greatest gratification 
— as it must do the whole church— ranq that I have myself 
witnessed all that has been thus favourably expressed con- 
cerning him; and it is my sincere wish that he may perseyerje 
to the end, as I conceive it will be highly to the benefit 
and happiness of himself and family ; while, iVom his great 
talents, sound mind, and discriminating ju/lgpi.ent, the 
church. cannot fail to derive great advantages j especially 
if his teaching be seconded by his example, which I feel a 
strong hope will be the ca§e. ' The testimony borne to the 

improved character of our Brother , is highly to his 

honour; and I trust that every day's experience will prove to 
him more powerfully, the advantage and honour of being a 
member of the family of God ; and that to be a door-keeper 
in that house is more honourable that to dwell in the palaces 

of the ungodly. Of two of oup young friends, Brother^ 

and -r, the Reports speak highly, as regar<ls their imr 

proyement in talent^ and their zealous and active employment 
of it for the benefit of the classes ; as also for their excellent 
characters, and the strong expectations, thereby excited, 
that they will become burning and shining }ights and 
patterns in the temple of the Most High God. May these 

florious expectations be realized — ^nd may they nevef 
ecome shipwrecked on the dangerous rocks of yanjty and 
conceit ! May they always look to the exapaple pf Jpsus — 
who was bumble, holy, and separate from sinners ! May 
they be duly sensible of the high honour to whipji they are 
called ; — walk worthy of their nigh vocation— -in all purity 
and wisdom, and look only to the apprpbation of their own 
hearts, and of him who has, in their yo^th^ callfsd them mps| 
graciously out of darkness, into his most marvellous light ! 
J am happy to add that there are inore.who are ^ell spokei| 
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of m the reports, but these being the most promirieflft, I hare 
felt it my duty to name them in a particular manner, for 
their own encouragement and as examples to others. It is 
;ivith pleasure I report that, on a survey of the whole, I am 
impressed with the belief that the church is more pure, and in 
its general features, morepromising, than it has been for some 
years past. And now. Brethren, allow me to call to your 
memoi^ the brief history I verbally gave you of our church, on 
my going out of office. The wesuLuess, and apparent unfit- 
ness, of the instruments in its first establishment — the 
objects it has accomplished — and the difficulties and dangers 
it had to encounter — not only from the world, but from its 
own members; — somie of whom, in the infancy of this 
church, and separating, as they did, with us, from a corrupt 
tmti-christian church, proved disguised infidels ; others 
interested hypocrites; others grossly immoral characters; 
some artful and designing men — all having their own ends 
to answer; and, last of all, and more recently, perhaps the 
most serious and dangerous trial the church has ever experi- 
enced from one who" — (Here follows a late instance of dereliction 
from principle in a discarded member, the particulars of which 
are wholly unimportant to the public*) 

^' Yet, in spite of all these difficulties, the church, through 
fhe divine blessing, exists, at this day, a monument of the 
flivine wisdom and benevolence; by which it has accom- 
plished such great objects, that were this church to cease 
to exist to-morrow, its principles would never be 
extinguished, but materials would be found, ready 
prepared, for men, more worthy and in happier times, to 
ptart from our goal with the greatest advantage, and enable 
them, with little comparative difficulty, to re-establish the 
church of God, and bless a benighted world, with its glorious 
light and truth. And now, my Brethren, while I call upon 
you, to join with me in gratitude to the Supreme Being for 
such exalted blessings, and for having accomplished such 
great things by such feeble instruments, " because so it 
seemed good in his sight," and " that if any gloried it should 
not be in man, but in God," let me also exhort you to 
remember that most of you have entered into the enjoyment 
of other men's labour^; — that these objects have been 
accomplished by other men's hands, and that to you is 
given the advantages thereof; and, at the same time, the 
honour and responsibility of preserving, uncorrupted and 
uninjured, this most sacred deposit; which I trust you will 
preserve and maintain with more diligence and tenacity 
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l^hw did ^ J^wir of old the 4U-k ^f the M^st High Qpdp-r^ 
jTbus hoHQured and blessed with a knowledge of toe l^yfs pf 
the Christian churchy let me exhort you as did Hoses of 
old the children of Israel. (Deut. vii. 65.) '' ITiou shalt love 
**. the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all t^y soiJ, 
y and^ with all thy might; and these words which t command 
f '. thee this day shall be in thine hearts ^ and thousfyiU dmgenihf 
'/ teach them unto your chUdreUf and shall talk of them whm 
'' thou sittest in thine hotise, and when thou waVcest hy th^ way, 
" and when thou risest up;'\ by so doing you will be the 
bonoured instruments in preserving the church of God, and 
prove yo^r gratitude to Him for raising you, to so great aa 
bonour, as to be a worthy member of His family; you will 

Eron^ote your own happiness here^ and become fitted for eternal 
appiness and usefulness in the life which is to come« May I, 
9Jia all who are thus highly favoured, become more and mpr^ 
deeply impressed with a sense of the great and important 
privileges with which we are favoured* JVIay we feel, indeed* 
that we are the called of God, and make it our constant 
^tudy to mak^ our calling and election sure, by an universal 
obedience to all the commands of our heavenly Father, and 
of bis servant Jesij^s \ thus letting our Ught so shine before 
men, that they, seeing our good works, may glorify our 
Father who is in heaven" 

Signed by the Eld^r then retiring fiom office, 

tUk Cktober^ 1822. 

TiHE RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD OPPOSED 
TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMMORTALITY OP 
THE SOUL,~Bs^Ar ni 

InF the last Essay we finished the examination of tb^t 
department of our subject which assumes that the mer^^ 
fact of animal life, even in its lowest state of existence, 
requires the residence of an immaterial spirit ; endeavouring 
to demonstrate that such a position involves its supporters in 
absurdities of so gross, aad contradictions of so glaring a 
character^ that without assumption, we inight rest satisfied, 
that at least that part of our subject had been set at re^t We 
now proceed — in furtherance of our position ''That Juifb 

V AND MIND ARE TT/IE RESULT pP QR<?^A3^IZATIQN "?— tO 

notice the more fomidable, though ecjually fallacious, Ijine of 
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d'^fetice^ which rests upon the ground that, in the instance 
of man, his superior intellect renders an immaterial and im^ 
mortal spirit indispensable. We shall, however, contenting 
onrselres with £( few instances connected with his organization, 
endeavour to prove that the mind of man, in common 
with his life, is the result of organization only; and 
that no other cause than organization is discoverable, 
which can be esteemed equal to the production of such 
effects. And first, we take the phenomena connected with 

The Brain: because from it we can alone trace the 
manifestations of the mental faculties, which are said 
invariably to correspond with the degrees of its develope- 
snent. Thus the mind of the Negro, and the Hottentot, is 
found to be inferior to that of the European; and, upon 
examination, a cause is immediately observable for this 
singular fact. That cause is not that an inferior species 
-of soul has taken up its abode in the Hottentot's tenement 
of clay, but that the organization of his brain is less perfect.. 
Upon this principle it has been observed, that '* The large 
" cranium and high forehead, of the Ourang Outang, place 
" him above other monkies ; but the developement of his 
'^ brain, and his mental manifestations, are much below 
^* those of a Negro.'' 

The confined degree of intellect in the idiot has been 
Soutid to proceed from a malrformation of the. brain; whilst, 
among the brute tribes, the dog and the elephant itre knowrn 
to excel all other of the inferior animals, by possessing a 
more perfect cerebel structure. Here, then, we submit are 
causes, connected with organization, which prove at once 
adequate and rational, in accounting for the varieties in man^ 
an^ in ^qimals. .!Sut qnce withdraw this simple cause, and 
substitute spiritual agency, and we become involved in 
incomprehensible contradictions and absurdities* . 

The perfection of thinking (that mental process which 
the defender of a soul deems to be top elevated for oi^a- 
nized matter) is also found to depend upon the growth and 
the sound state of the body — particularly of the brain. 
" The importance of these facts to the settlement of this 
controversy, is foreseen by Mr. Hennell; and he attempts to 
arrest their consequence, by asserting that the mina has 
attained to its full vigour, not at thirty, but at seven years 
of age, an odd assertion truly — but some parties write from 
their individual experience ; and, therefore, modestly adopt 
the authority of the poet, in reasoning only from v^hat they 
know. ' ... 
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Gases*' (says Mr. Rennell) ^*dcnly occur — ^where the 
strength is gone, the vital principle rapidly retreating, 
and the patient is lying helpless, hopeless, waiting for 
** the very moment of impending dissolutioh; yet his mind 
" shallbe as vigorous, his judgment as sound, his imagination 
as ardent, as in the days of his health and strength; and 
even in' the very convulsions of bodily death, the life 
*' of his understanding, and his affections shall be 
•* unimpaired.** 

A cautious writer would not thus have put his hypothesis 
to the haeard, but of that qualification Mr. Rennell is 
certainly destitute; and while he is not a liberal, he is 
luidoubtedly averybold adversary; in some respects, indeed,' 
such a one as we best approve of; for with him, as with 
ourselves, there are no half measures, no efforts to qualif;^ 
the particular matter in dispute. The system is here carried 
out to its' fullest extent, and we are prepared to go along 
with Mr. Rennell, and assert that, if man nas an immaterial 
anil immortal soul, then, indeed, the facts should be 
found exactly as stated above ; their comtant, not merely 
their occarional occurrence, we hold to be inseparable 
from a defence of that doctrine; assuming, as it does^ 
that death releases the soul from its " prison house." If 
death, indeed, be an advantage with regard to thinking, 
then disease ought to be a proportional advantage ; audi 
generally, the nearer the body approaches to a state of 
disBolutton, the freer and less embarrassed ought, and if 
there were a soul would, be the faculties of the mind. But 
we shall not stop here to shew how contrary this is to the 
settled laws of our being, as we are desirous of keeping 
firm hold of the Advocate's conclusion, that cases daily 
occur, in which men, iii the very convulsions of bodily 
death, preserve their minds, judgment, and imagination as 
sound and vigorous as in the days of their health and 
strength. 

Such cases may occur, but not, we submit, '* daily;" they 
are very rare and extraordinary instances; — the exceptions, 
in feet, not the rule; whilst, before this writer's argument 
can have the slightest force, he must prove thai they are not 
merely of " occasional," but of constant, of universal occur- 
rence; that, indeed, they are an essential part of the laws 
of our nature. 

But while we scarcely deem these assertions deserving of 
-serious reply, we cannot refrain from expressing the triumph 
which such an argument, on the part of Mr. Rennell, ha« 



aa&tgsed to Uie yiaw of the eomplets mater^tv of the whole 
maiji^ apd taking death as the touchstone of the i^uaaateris^ 
hypothesis^ we contend that, if man had a soul, the ooi^tem^ 
plation of, and preparation for its season of perfect libert;yj 
together with the weakened state of its '' sluggish prison" 
would cause^ not equals but increased vigour aiid ardour, to 
tbc^t of any former period-r-at le^^st, durii^ it(S connexion 
vith matter. But hpw c^ntfajy to uniFersal experjieiice .are 
such statements ! exceptions, as we before allowed, ^Q occur; 
but they are of extraordinary,, and of very rare occurrence; 
cases also occur, in which great vigour of bo^ is 
experienced, even ^t " the very moment of impending dis-* 
" solution;'' and if such arguments, in support of inimateri- 
alism, are deserving of any consideration, th^se cases would 
as succesfuUy prove the immortality of the body, as the other 
instances do tne immortality of the o^And. But they Dxe 
all equally beside the question, and poly deiyio^strate 
ihe weakness of that cauBe which, pan cling to suph 
cases for support; for, in the language of. a Rev^w 
before quoted, " The- facts^ thempeves, constitute ^^ r^x- 
1' ception to the general rule. The mind, in an immense 
*f majority of instances, bec<Hnes weak, »s the body tends 
f\ towards death. It will often be found that a temporary 
'^stimulus has excited the feeble wnd to, a. short-lived 
'f exertion, or that some change in the circulation of the 
^' brain, perhaps that remission pf in|]ammatpry ^tion which 
^' oftens precedes death, has resumed its priginal yigour 
f^ in its declining moments/' 

From the oiganizatioQ of the brain; from the mental 
manifestations connected with it; and from >th^ influent 
ivhich it communicates to^ and receives /rp^, thehodyx we 
proceed, as a further means pf proving tb&tt our mental 
powers are the result pf the. organization of matter, to 
instapce that dreadful affliction of the mind-r-iNSAjjiXY; 
while we may remark, in passing, that, according to tht^ 
doctrine of an io^mortal soul, there must be epileptic souls, 
i^elanqholy souls, and souls raying mad* 

The insane mind, upon reference to our medical institutions, 
will be found to be treated as a disease, not of an immaterial 
«pirit^ but of that part of pur organi2ation which enables us 
to judgp> to think, to reason, Mr^ Lawrence states that 
he has examined, after death, the heads of^ nmny insane 
persons, and has hardly ever seen a single brain which did 
not exhibit obvious nu^rks of disease. Insane symptoms^ 
ioo, have the samip relation tg the braiui that vomiting has 
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to the stomach, cough to the longs; or any other deraa^ei) 
fuuction to- their corresponding organs. These yiews are, 
fortified by the effects produced upon insane person^^ fo& 
neither psalm singing, nor prayers^ are, of themselves^ 
^fficaQJious in restoring such, whilst vigorous medical treatment 
is found to be as much so in curing an " immortal soul/'. 
as when applied to an arm, a leg, or any other diseased, 
member of the frame of man : yet how absurd such treatment 
would be if our thinking powers were not dependent^ 
upon, and caused by our organization; then, indeed, were 
they not so, Bethelem Hospital must be evaluated by Cline,^ 
Abemethy, and Lawrence, and suitably taken possessio^i. 
of by those renowned practitioners, Bengo Collyer, George 
Clayton, and the Rev. Rowland Hill. 

What, it has been pertinently asked, should we think of 
persons who gravely told us that jaundice was a disease of 
an immaterial principle; that asthma was an affection of a. 
spiritual being; and that insanity was the disorder of an 
immortal soul? We answer that we should think of them, 
precisely as we think of the Christian Advocate of Cambridge 
•^— that they were not judicious and prudent, indeed, but. 
that they were consistent, and the onlif clas^ of consistent 
defenders of immaterialism ; the absurdity being chargeable 
not upon them, but upon the system which they support. 

From the brain and its diseases, as demonstrating that 
our thinking powers are the result of organizatiop, we pnK 
ceed to notice, some phenomena connected with tbe^ 
BLOOD; which also tend to prove that life,, as well as mind, 
proceeds from our organisation. The circulation of the blood, 
and the interesting facts connected with it, are generally 
known; our physicians have succeeded, in an extraordinary 
manner, in what may be almost called renewing life, by the 
transfusion of blood from healthy persons, into the veins of 
those in whom life had become nearly extinct — a practice, we 
find, successfully pursued so long back as 1665. Dr. Lower, in< 
the Philosophical Transactions, states that he procured a dog 
of an ordinary size and two mastiffs; he opened the jugular 
vein of the small dog, and permitted its blood to flow till it 
ceased to howl, became feeble, and fell into convulsions : he 
then transfused the arterial blood of one of the mastiffs, till 
tfaie vessels of the small dog were again filled ; and thus 
repeatedly emptied and filled the vessels of the small 
dog, until he had exhausted the blood of the mastiff, which 
consequently died. He then closed the incision in the 
jugular vein of the small dog, which, upon being uiitied^i 
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leaped from the table, fawned upon its master, and, to wipe 
off' the blood, rolled upon the grass, as if nothing par- 
ticular had happened. The French physicians of those 
times carried the doctor's experiment farther, by applying 
the principle to human beings with extraordinary success 
— a success which tended, in those days of ignorance, to 
expose the prejudices whicii existed as to noble and ignoble 
blood ; for it was found that the blood eyen of a prince 
might be improved, or the immortal soul kept alive within 
a peer's boay, by a few ounces of blood extracted from 
the veins of a calf, or the arteries of a fox. But these 
experiments, however successful, were found to be too 
'* levelling," and were ultimately and wisely, •* in their 
*' generation/' suppressed by the King of France and the 
JPope of Rome. 

'• \But what conclusion do these experiments cause us to 
draw— that life proceeds from an immaterial soul; or, that the 
whole of man, and every thing appertaining unto him, are 
caused by his organization? 

Passing from particular details to ihe combined qualities 
of the frame of man, for the purpose, on the one hand, of 
demonstrating his materiality; and on the other, of exposing 
die monstrous absurdities inseparable from the doctrine of 
an immortal soul, we take the human offspring, not 
msrely at the period of its birth, but even prior to that event, 
as stated by Mr. Lawrence iVom Sir E. Home's experiments, 
who ** was diiewn a man ei^ht months previous to his birth, 
** almost as broad, and a little longer^ than a pin's head; 
*' that he satisfied himself that tiie brain of this homunculus 
'* was discernible. Now could the immaterial mad have 
** been connected with it at this time, or was the tenement 
** too small for so ethereal a lodger ? Th^ believers in the 
** separate existence of mind have left us quite in the dark, 
^' on the precise time when the spiritual guest arrives at 
" bis corporeal dwelling, the interesting and important 
** moment of the amalgamation, or combination of the 
** earthly dust and the ethereal essence." The Roman 
Catholics, however, (who, by the way, are really consistent 
in their immaterialism) cut the knot which could not be 
untie4> by deciding that the little mortal kad a soul to be 
sav^d ^ and it accordingly directed midwives, in eases when 
tbe death of the child was apprehended, to have it baptized, 
and thus save the little sinner's soul from perdition. 

• We now stop to review what we have written in the 
present and the preceding nunibers, upoq the philosophical 
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•department of our subject* We proposed to prove that 
life . and mind were the result of organization, and not 
of an immaterial soul. We have instanced the absurdities 
with which the latter doctrine i& surrounded. We 
acknowledge the difficulties, while we appretiate the 
importance, of this abstruse inquiry. We rerert to 
Newton's principle of findiag em adequate and a rational 
cause for the efiects which we see in creation; we think we 
have done so> and^ so thinking) we do not seek to multiply 
causes. We apply this pnnciple of argument to the 
doctrine of an immortal soul^ and find that it neither 
supplies an adequate^ nor a comprehensible^ cause tot the 
effects which we witness4 We look from the mite up to 
mskikf and we submit t^at an immaterial spiritual agency 
fails in accounting, eyen acc6rding.tothe doctrines of its sup- 
porters, for tbe innumerable varieties which living beings 
present to u»|, but that matter, variously modified and 
oi^nized, presents an intelligible solution of, and an 
adequate cause for, all these effects; and diould we b« 
called upon to explain how matter can perceive^, remember^ 
judge, reason-**- we mi^ht reply, by repeating similar 
questions^ as to how spint could perform these operation^ 
and what evidence could be given to us of the existence 
of spirit at all^ with the qualities which are ascribed 
to it. But are we, because we cannot tell, nor can$M 
be told even by these profound inquirers, how these various 
phenomena are accomplished, therefore, to acquiesce in 
the gravest absurdities, and the most monstrous contra- 
dictions? We certainly do not know how the brain 
accomplishes the mental phenomena, but we are equally 
ignorant as to how the liver secretes bile, Iww the muscles 
contract,^ or how any other living purpose is effected. 
We are also equally ignorant as to how bodies are 
atUacted to the eartn, how iron is drawn to the magnet; 
and we should be equally justified in conferring spiritual 
agency upcm the magnet, « because of its attractive powers 
as we should upon man, in consequence of his mental and 
living properties. 

Experience and the scriptures are our only guides in 
relation to ourselves and our destiny; if we go beyond 
their teaching we become involved in a mental labjrinth» 
from which there is no deliverance ; for if we inqmre how 
the mechanism of nature is carried on, we shall frnd eve^ 
thing around us beyond the reach of our intellects^ ** froA 
*' the stone which falls to the earthy to the ^omet wh»eh 



*' traverses the hearMs ; from Ae thread attracted hf 
*' sealing'Wftx, t» the revolutions of the planets; from the 
«*' existenoe of a mag^t in putrid flesh, or a mite in cheese, 
^* to the production of a Newton^ of a Franklin/' Neither do 
Kre know how we shall exist in a future life ; but we have the 
<t§surance of the appointed messengers of God, that we shall 
do sOi and that by means ofthe resurrection of the dead; we 
^examine, and are satisfied with, the evidence upon which that 
assurance is communicated; we compare it with the doctrine 
of the natural immortality ofthe living and thinking powers 
l)f maif, and find that the one is necessarily destructive of the 
^h^. We trace this latter doctrine,Jand find it irreconcileable 
^it|t every fact and effect proceeding from a living iind 
thinking being, besides involving its supporters in inexpli- 
tjiible and endless absurdities and contradictions. We turn 
to an opposite hypothesis, and we persuade owrselves that it 
sufficiently eolves all our difficult ies, by admitting the 
el^idence of sense and experience ; that etery manifestation 
rf life, or of mind, which we see in creation, results from one 
principle, simple in itself, but variously modified dnd Orga- 
nized, suitable to, and explanatory o^ the circumstances, 
conditions, and nature of every living being. That, in regard 
to man, he is only a finely organized piece of machinery; 
being, tis was happily expressed by the late Emperor 
'Napoleon, " A machine fof the purpose of life, organized to 
'* that end; like a well made watch, destined to go for a 
^* certain time.'* 

This being our conviction, and these our feelings, we 
Adopt the poetic language of the psalmist, in his address 
*to the Supreme Being : — *' I wUl praise thee, for I am 
^'fearfully and wonderfully made, marvellous are thy works, 
** and that my nrind knoweth rrght well. If I ascend np infd 
heaoen thou art there. If I take the wings of the morning, 
arid dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall 
thy right hand lead me. O Lord! thou hast searched me 
*' and know me; thou knowest my-downsitting and my uprising. 
♦* O Lord! how manifold are thy works: in wisdom hast thou 
*' made them all. The earth is full of thy riches.^* 
*' The succeeding Essays will be occupied with an attempt 
to explain the various passages in the scriptures, some of 
4(hem difficult ones, which are supposed to apply to this 
#rtbject; and also with a statement ofthe evidence upon which 
the belief in a future state of existence is grounded in the 
Wew Testament. 






FAST DAYS, FESTIVALS/ AND SABBATHS. , 

ESSAY I, . 

I pour out a flood of tears to think what human ceremonies have <Joat 






all mankind, and particularly what a price my native country has paid for 
•* them.'* — Robert Robinson^ of Cambridge, '" 

*^ In the . Christian church no festival appears clearly to have, been 
" instituted, either by Jesus Christ or his apostles."^— J!yA?i Mobinsony qf 
Westmorland, ' , ' 

- Our design, in the series of papers which will eomd 
tinder the titie affixed to the present article, is to put 
^pon record a body of atitbority. and argument, tending td 
prove that an attention to, and veneration &r,- daysa^ 
Religious observances binding upon Christians^ have been 
derived immediately from the church of Rome; and thai 
thede observances can remotely be traced--^ not to the 
primitive Christians and apostolic* commslnd — but to 
the amalgamation of cotrupt Christianity with the fastd 
and fe&tivals of the several heathen nations of antiquity'. 
Tcf. this latter, source, in a particuhur and most striking 
manner, we are indebted for the pious institutions 6aid 
to be in dommemoration of the birth, the crucifixion^ 
and- the resurrection of Jesus; together, with that rf 
the~ births and deaths of his apostles, and a host of 
saints and sinners of the Roman catholic church.- But 
glaring as we deem these impositions to be, and injurious 
as they necessarily are to a right estimate and practice 
of that religion which claims peculiarly for the objects 
of its worship a God — '* that made the world and all things 
therein *'— and who, as " Lord of kea'i)en and earth, 
dwelkth not in temples made with hands ; neither is wot^ 
shipped with men^s hands as though he ne&ied anything, 
seeing he giveth to all — l^e, and breath, and all things;'^ 
- — yet we aife not sure that we should have occupied 
our pages with ^uch an investigation, which is neces^- 
Marily a laborious one, were the ceremonies in question 
confined to the church of England and its " Holy Mother,*' 
(as some of the early reformers entitle the church of Rome ;) 
but asi in fact, 4be great body of dissenters afibrd their 
sanction to these heathen institutions, a:nd even rigidly, 
observe some of the most superstitious of them, we deem it 
«ur Christian duty to expose this 43acred- brotherhood — thi* 
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*' Holy Alliance;" descending, as it does, from the Roman 
pontiff to the enlightened Unitarian priest; and we are not 
sure that even the Quakers, with Blliheit'*'simplicit^"eLtt quite 
ftee from a participation in these " pious frauds ; " for 
Barclay, in his Apology, (849) states of " Sunday," or the 
first day of the week, or the Lord's day, that the Quakers 
*' agree with Calrin in giving it a spiritual sense;'' and that, 
from various causes, " they feel themselves sufficiently 

moved to hold meetings, and abstain from working 

on this day;" and in a modem Quaker work, written 
by Jesse Kersey, and first published at Philadelphia, we 
find, under the head '* Days and Times," that '* it is the 
''practice of the Friends to unite with other profe^mrs of 
" Christianity, in setting apart one day in seven, f<MP the 
" purpose of divine worship." But the Unitarians, a nuiiiei*ou9 
portion of them at least, from whose professions/ as the assHtfoed 
revivers of primitive Christianity, we are entitled to expect 
better things, far exceed even some other bodies of dissenters, 
ini their adherence to Xh^ ceremonies of th$ church of Rome ; for 
that class of Unitarians whom Mr. Belsham represents, con- 
tent themselves with adopting ''The Book of ComoKm 
." Prayer, revised according to the plan of the late Dr. Samuel 
" Clark;" although that learned writer's revision of the*' Book 
" of Common Prayer," was, in truth, but a very moderate 
one, bein^ chiefly confined to points aflecting the doctrine 
of the Tnnity, and with such exceptions, retaining tiitre- 
formed several of the creeds, collects, vigils, fasts, and 
festivals of the wicked and corrupt " Mother of Harlots." 
Dr. Priestly too, when at Birmingham, drew up a set of forms 
for all parts of public worship, entitled " Forms of Prayer 
" and other Offices for the Use of Unitarian Christians, 1783." 
This production contains " Forms for the Morning and 
f Evening Service of the Lord's Day — ^Offices for infant 
." and adult Baptism," addresses to the communicant f<K 
the second and third service, " Prayers for Fast Days,** and 
•* Prayers to be used on the McHrning of Easter Sunday," . 

Both the general and particular Baptists certainly do not 
countenance many of the superstitious observances thus 
supported by Dr. Priestly and Mr. Belsham, but they 
are all advocates for the strictest attention to a sabbath, 
either on the first or on the seventh day of the week ; and, 
in addition, the Scottish Baptists refrain firom eating blood, 
and observe the " Feasts of Charity." 

The Presbyterians observe Sundays with the greatest 
strictness, and the Thursdays previous to receiving ^hat is 
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isJXedi thJe ^' Lord V Supper/' are held as soleoin faits; Mr. 
JohniWesley„on the part of the Methodists, boasts of theif 
adherence to the ceremonies of the national church ; " tjjey 
*' approve of, and adhere to, all that they learned when tfi&f 
^* were: children in their catechism and Common Prayer 
" Book." " The Methodists agree with the church o£ 
'* England in externals and circumstantials." To the 
objection of some> remarks Mr. Wesley, " thaf we do not 
observe the laws of the church, of our observances! will 
mention a few. First, Days of fasting and abstinence^ 
Second, The forty days of lent. Third, The ember days 
*' at. the four seasons. Fourth, The three rogation days. 
^* Fifth, All Fridays in the year, except Christmas day.'* 
And, in the conditions for admission into this body, con- 
tained in the articles signed. May 1st, 1743, by " Charles and 

V John Wesley," an observance of the seasons appointed for 
" fasting or abstinence" is treated as indispensable. Finally, 
Mr. J Belsham, the Unitarian minister .of Essex Street, not 
merely appoints the service " for prayer for every Lord^s 
" rfay throughout the year — the same to be used with the' 
*t PROPER COLLECTS upon Christmas Day , Good Friday, 

V Easter Day, and Whitsunday," but likewise follows in me 
footsteps of the established church in its Christian '^ orders 

for morning and evening prayer," for the " burial of the 
*f dead ;" in " prayevs to be used in his majesty's navy every 
/day;" "prayers, before a fight at sea;" *' prayers for 
* single persons" {Christians ofcourse) " that cannot meet 
"to join with others, by reason, of the fight." And this 
gentleman even goes so far as to submit to the degradation 
of wearing the surplice in the public performance of his 
/' reformed" service. So that calmly viewing the general 
body of dissenters, we feel .that their practices but too 
fully justify what has been said, by the author of a 
pamphlet* in reply to Mr. Brougham and the Edinburgjh 
Keview; that among them '' a resemblance to the church is 
" rather affected than avoided; their places of worship are 
** no more called meetings, but chapels ; their ministers 
" assume .the title of reverend. In some cases both the 
" liturgy and surplice are used. The dissenting chapels are 
" like cheap shops; there is more shew in their windows. 
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V- mo^e bowiag for eustom tiuui am^^ the old establlalied 
^' trajdeis ; the diffeirenee is in the quality ^ not in the 
^ appearance of the article.'' (Page 11.) Agre^ng, aa wa 
4o» in the general i^entimient expressed ki thia ^piotation, we 
oai^ot help congratulating the reverend and pious author 
Upon the mercantile phraseology with which he has so truly 
and appropriately illustrated his subiect; for, of a truth, both 
tibe churches and chisels are placea o( tirade, though 
larely, we apprehend, entitled to the appellaticm of cheap 
^hops. But how humiliating to the dissenters is this con- 
eieaaion of the reverend advocate in their favour, that they 
should affect a resemblance to that church which their best 
tv^riters have so truly designated as anti-christian; tlie being 
which^ indeed, can afford the only justification for their 
dissent. 

Having thus glanced at the close connexion which exists 
l)etween all the sects, from the Catholic downwards, and 
which, having priests, as a consequence practise rites and 
ordinances^ we proceed, at once, to trace the origin and 
authority of tnose injunctions which the established 
];^ligiou and laws of our country call upon us, in direct 
violation of apostolic authority, to " observe days, and months, 
*f and seasons, and years." These *' times and seasons '* 
are divided into fasts and festivals. Fasts are asstuned 
to be days of religious abstinence, and have, either 
really or nopiinally, been observed in most ages ^nd nations. 
The first recorded instance which we meet with of fasting, 
18. in the time of Moses,- who enjoined a solemn day of 
expiation; this £iist was instituted by divine authority* 
Th^ Jews had also other times of fasting, and of humiliation, 
called " the fasts of the congregation;" all of which tiliey, 
observed with great strictness. Between &sting and absti- 
nence the church of Rome drew a distinction, but the church 
'of England has copied the fasts without this distinction; 
iodieed there is a statute which declares — that whoever, in 
preaching or writing, affirms it to be necessary on fast days 
to abstain from flesh, for the purpose of saving the soul of 
man, is to be punished as a spreader of false news. Yet one 
ctf the homilies in the churca Prayer Book, borrowed from 
the catholic service, and which was passed at th^ council of 
Chalcedon, declares — that withholding meat, drink, and all 
natural food from the body, during fasts, is "proper for 
" Christian duty." How this injunction of the 6$Q holy 
fstMrs,^ of which the council was composed, was and is 
observed, we shall advert to in our after pages* 
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FKAsnrff — amang the heathen nations^ were very numerons, 
and instituted on various occasions. First, In honour of the 
gods, when they had conferred any signal favour; and, 
secondly, in memory of particular indiviauals. From these 
two classes of feasts we shall shew that the numerous feasts 
in the ** reformed Christian** calendar are borrowed, even 
to the most trifling points of observance. 

Feasts or Festivals, are also treated by church writers 
as synonimous with *' holy days:** thus Christmas-day, 
Easter-day, and all Sundays are festivals. 

Sabbaths — that is, as assumed. Christian sabbaths — tot 
it is with these only that we are concerned — have three 
appellations. First, Th£ Lord*s day — in reference to the 
resurrection of Jesus ; in regard to which we shall prove 
that the year — the month — much less the actual day, upon 
which that event took place, is entirely unknown. Second, 
Sabbath — from the Jewish Sabbath — an institution for the 
Jews only, and unauthorized by Christianity. Third, Sunday 
— from our Saxon ancestors — ^who dedicated this day to the 
sun, calling it " Sunnun Daeg,'\or Sun's-day. The Komans 
also denominated this day " Dies Solis,'* or tne day of the sun, 
worshipping that luminary as a god ; but this day was not 
celebrated as a Christian ordinance till the after part of the 
reign of Constantine, the Christians, during the first part 
of his sovereignty, observing the Jewish sabbath. In the 
year 321, the emperor just named passed an edict, com- 
manding the present observance. 

In Nelson's Companion to the Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church of England, we learn that " festivals, or holy days, 
" are days set apart by the church,** (m^rk, not by Christianity) 
* " either for the remembrance of some special mercies of 
God; such as the birth and resurrection of Christ, the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, &c. ; or in memory of thegre«^ 
heroes of the Christian religion, the blessed apostles, and 
other saints. That they are of ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, agreeable to scripture, in the generai design qf them, 
for the promoting qf piety, and consonant to the practice 
" of the primitive church. '' The primitive here, of course, 
only meaning the papal church. By the 6 and 6 Edward VI., 
cap. 3, it appears that the compilers of our liturgy con- 
ceived that all festivals were " to call men to remembrance 
•*of their duty; and it hath been" (they say) " wholes 
•* somely provided that there should be some certain times 
*^ and days appointed, wherein Christians should cease from 
^'' alikiAds of labour, and should apply themselves only and 
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ceremonies^ even thus derived, esteemed to be by tbe hi^e«t 
church authorities, that we are advertised ia the Book of 
Common Prayer, that " the trans^ession of a common order 
'* and discipline is no small offence before God ;'^ they 
being for " godly discipline, and such as be apt to stir up 
" the dull mind of man to the remembrance of his duty to 
** God, by some notable and special signification." We 
afe also referred, by the defenders of ceremonies, to the 
Jewish law, though such persons ought to have known that 
these institutions were but for a time, and until they bad 
fulfilled their destined object; that the law, indeed, came 
by Moses, but that grace and freedom came by Jesus Christ; 
that his mission having proclaimed the "perfect law of 
" liberty,^* the chosen of God were no longer under boadage ; 
thus relieving them from the yoke of ceremonies, which 
neither the Jews in the time of Jesus, nor their fathers, 
had been able to bear. But, without taking this line 
of remark, which, as Christians, we should esteem oi itself 
to be decisive, let us glance at the Jewish ceremonies, 
their authority and objects ; bearing in our recoUectioo, 
what are called the Christian ceremonies, with tlmr authority ^ 
and their obfects. In the first place there was no Jewish fast, 
or feast, ever appointed in commemoration of the birth, or 
death, of any individual; eminent as particular men had 
been, as well in ^teaching as in delivering their nation, 
they had no days appointed for their remembrance; nor 
did they, with all their superstition, honour with the title of 
mwt^ — Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob : to act on the principles, 
and to imitate the example of these great thou^ uncanonized 
patriarchs being esteemed, in those days, ai least as effective 
*' in godly discipline '^ as the strictest observance of all the 
saints days in tne calendar can be regarded in the present; 
besides which, the Jewish institutions were for natioixsJ not 
personal objects, and intended, by means adapted to the then 
state of society, to keep in remembrance the unity of God, and 
the benevolence of his government, as demonstrated in all 
the divine conduct towards their nation. Thus their sabbath 
commemorated the creation of the world. The passover 
their departure from Egypt. The feast of Pentecost the 
giving of the law to Moses on Mount Sinai. The feast of 
trumpets, which was not a religious, but a civil ceremony, 
proclaimed the commencement of the year. The feast of 
tabernacles, at which the whole of the nation attended 
in the temple, and dwelt eight days under tents of leaves, 
was to remind them that their fathers had dwelt forty years 



ih tents^ ^fi^iranderers iiithe Wildierness. Sathdt with thd^^ in 
cotoinon with other minor ceremonies, the mir^ulons^vefitA in 
th6 Jewish history were completely interwoven, and bfeiti^ so; 
the importance of a strict and perfebt obdervance 6f fn^til 
became essential; And a reference to thA Books of Exodns, 
Leviticus, and Numbers, in which these ceremonies a'fe com-* 
manded, will prove their adnrirable fitness to th^ then donditioti 
of the particular nation upon whom th^it obtiefvanee watfT^h^ 
joiaed,and the essentially moi'fel, as Well as benevolent, objects 
with Which they were attended. But, although the Je#isH 
ritual appoilits no days in commemoration of their teally 
eminent men— their " heroes," to adopt the church phrcCse-^ 
the Christians, as they call themselves, ill after titn^^s weri 
careful to Supply this great defect; and one of the reasOhd 
given for the establishment of Advent^ or the forty day* 
fast prior to t^hat is styled the " comilig of Christ,*' is—^thcit 
" it was instituted in honour of the fast of Moses ; as thAt 
of Lent was in honour of the fast of Christ; and that kh 
Moses, by a fast of forty days upoti the inoUht, was pre* 
pared to receive the two tables of the law fifom God, so it 
IS incumbent upon Christians to prepare themselves, by 6. 
" like abstinence, for the reception of the etertafl Ivord, th^ 
" true! and great lawgivter coming in the flesh.'^-^-See Skep* 
perd*s Eluadation of the Bites and Cef*emonies of thd 
Churches of England and Ireland, 1801 . But how desperate 
must have been the condition of that church Which ih 
"decreeing rites and ceremonies" is thus driven to institute t 
forty days fast, in honour of an etent, <)f which the indivi-' 
dualg immediately concerned took no spe<^ial cognieahc^ ; — 
and which the Jewish people, though much addicted* to 
ceremonial establishments, patssed by, without ol^servahce ; 
equally when they were the chosen nation of God, as since 
the dissolution of their polity. How absurd, too, is the 
conduct of this " holy church'* iijf its ^ decrees ;" for cveii it 
there had been such a ftitlt among the Jews, uiileiSs it had beeh 
cotmnanded to be continued by Jesus, those who observe k 
would, to the extent of this ceremony, constitute themselves 
Jews, not Christians; and then, indeed, they must really 
"Jast:*' not as by the present mode, in which even the most 
rigid of the saints are permitted the "free use of oil, of wine, 
" and of all sorts of fish." * 
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* The season for obsetving this laiit fast, which ye are told Is 
" incumbent upon Christians/* was, like Christmas, even among the hofy 
fathers, subject to coiis»iderable variations: and some hot disputes arose hj 
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But« in looking at the two codes of ceremonies in question, 
and without running a parallel between them — ^without even 
glancing at the really moral character of the Jewish, and at the 
pagi^n and immoral character of the English church calendar 
— without observing that the one had time, place, season, 
and object distinctly set forth — ^and that the other, which 
may be (according to the Book of Common Prayer) *' varied 
''according to the various exigencies of times and occasions" 
•—without referring to the authority of the one, which had 
God for its institutor — and of the other, which rests on a 
claim of thjg " church" to " decree rites and ceremonies," 
we would contend that, separate and apart from any of 
these considerations, the church calendar would not possess 
the slightest claim to the character of Christian; as we 
should contend that no ceremony, be it a fast or a festival, 
could be binding upon Christians, unless distinctly and 
positively appointm — not by Moses — but by Jesus. But, upon 
looking to this latter source, to him who only can be the law^ 
giver in Christianity, we find that his mission was to destroy 
those ^'shadows of things that were to come;" that the 
whole spirit and genius of his religion was opposed to 
ceremonial observances; and also that that great follower 
in his footsteps, the apostle Paul, expresses alarm for those 
Christians who had evinced a taste for their former 
" bondage," from which they had been delivered by having 
** known God, or rather being known of God; . how then** 
(exclaims he) " turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
** elements of this world, by observing new moons and saooaths, 
** and days and months, and seasons and years. I am. crfraitf 
■' of you," (says this greatest of the apostles) ''lest I have 
*' bestowed upon you labour in vain" 

The moral value of religious festivals will be best esti- 
miited by a reference to the ancient, as well as modern, 
authorized practices and observances appointed for those 
days. Though, if such facts did not exist, we should still 
find some difficulty in discovering how, in the language of 



consequence, as. the Missals of Ambrose and Gregory materially differed in 
relation to it. The church, therefore, being resolved to decide the contro- 
versy, appealed to a miracle. The two Missals were laid upon the altar of 
the cathedral of Milan, the church doors shut and sealed; in the morning 
Gregory's Missal was found torn in pieces, and Ambrose's placed upon the 
altar in a posture of being read ; this might have appeared final against poor 
Gregory'— but a power behind the altar, greater tfum the altar itself, sagely 
decided that Gregory's Missal being torn and scattered about, it should bi^ 
used all over the ^orld, and Ambrose's only in the church of Milan ! 
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the Book of Common Prayer, the " dull mind of man could 
" be stirred up to a remembrance of his duty to God," by 
an observanoe, for example, of the ember days; the three 
rogation days ; the dajrs of the holy innocents; the nativity — 
-with their accompanying vigils — of Jesus and his apostleEi; 
the purification of the virgin; or of the forty days of lent; 
except, indeed, in regard to the latter, virtue can be 
extracted from an act of parliament passed in 1549; in 
which we are apprised '' That though all days and meats 
" are in themselves alike, yet fastine being a great hel^ 
** to virtue, and to the subduing of the body to the mind; 
*' and that all persons, excepting the weak, or those that 
'* have the king's licence, shall, under several penalties, 
'* fast; yet a distinction of meats being conducive to the 
** advancement of the JUhing trade, and therefore be it 
" enacted that Lent, and all Saturdays, and Fridays, and 
^' ember days, shall be fish days." Neither can we disr 
cover religious truth, or much which should cause '' the 
" dull mind of man" to venerate the Deity, in the instructions 
given, in connexion with the festival of the " holy virgin," 
in which she is styled " the empress of heaven ; " " the 
*' queen of heaven;" *' the lady of the universe;" **the 
*' only hope of sinners;" and where she is called upon ''to 
** command God her son to forgive those which he had 
*' forgotten, but now did it not for their — but for her sake." 
Although the church of England majr not fairly be charge- 
able, in its festival dedicated to the virgin, with blasphemy 
to the full extent of that above stated, yet the difference is 
one of degree, not of kind, or of object; for, in regard to its 
festivals, in common with every oilier part of its establish^ 
ment, the approach to its great prototype is so close, and 
the imitation so perfect, that it is justly complimented by 
Butler, the modem and liberal Roman catholic writer, in 
his article on " The Church of France," in the following 
unqualified manner: " Of all protestant churches the 
** national church of England most nearlif resembles the 
*' church of Rome. It has retained much of her dogma, 
*' and much of her discipline. Down to the sub-deacon it 
" has retained the whole of her hierarchy; and, like her, has 
'* deans, chapters, prebends, archdeacons, rectors, and 
" vicars; a liturgy taken, in a great measure, from the 
** catholic; and composed like it, of psalms, canticles, the 
*' three creeds, litanies, epistles, gospels, prayers, and 
" responses. JBoth churches have the sacraments of baptism 
'' and the eucharist; the absolution of the sick; the burial 
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Bervioe ; Ihe sign of the eroBs in baptism ; the 1^«ervAti6d 
of confirmation ahd order to bishops; the different 
episcopal and sacerdotal dress ; the organ ; a cathedral 
senrice; feasts and fasts. Without adopting all the 
" general councils of the church of Rome, the church of 
England has adopted the first three of them ; and without 
acknowledging the authority of the other councils^ or thd 
authority of the &thers, the English divines of th6 
established church allow that the early councils, and 
early fathers, are entitled to a high degree of respect."* 
Such approbation from a catholic writer must be rather 
humiliating to that class of easy, unread churchmen, who 
.shudder at very the name of popery. It is, however, well 
merited; and both churches have proved themselves diligent 
imitators of their heathen instructors; in support of which, as 
it regards the church of England, and in relation to the sub- 
ject of the present article^ we refer to its " calendar" a terni 
whichj in common with its contents, is of heathen origin— 
calendar, or kaiendar, from calendarium; invented by Numa, 
for making known to his subjects all matters relative 
to their feasts or ceremonies. The " Christian Calendar,*^ 
then of the church of England, (part of which is adopted 
by Mr. Belsham, in what ought to be entitled " The Essex 
^tireet Missal,") c<msists of the following days; which 
Nelson, in his " Companion to the Fasts and Festivals of 
*' the Church of England," asserts are designed to *' improve 
^* the HOLY SEASONS to the advantage of our souls :^^ thejr 
iure divided into two classes. First, Of those which are 
moveable, and therefore dependant upon Easter, there are 
eight. Secondly, Of immoveable feasts there are eighty-one. 
Besides these there are of vigils, fasts, and days of absti- 
nence seventy-one; together with all the Fridays in the year, 
jand " four certain solemn days for particular services," two 
of which are appropriated to that religious explosion, the 
^npowder plot, and to the memory of our pimis saint, 
iuharles I., whose death is somewhat oddly termed a 
"* martyrdom," making altogether 216 days ; being more than 
half the year set apart by the law of the land, and by 
the solemn injunctions of the Book of Common Prayer, 
for religious observance; — ^to disregard which we are 
apprized " is no small offence before God." Now, as it 
would be tedious and unprofitable to trace up in detail this 

* The Philological and Biographical Works of Charles Butter, of Lincoln s 
Inn, vol. 5, p. 176. — Clarke and Sons^ ^817. 
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mass of absurdity, we shall confine ourselves to t3)e vao^ 
prominent days and seasons, beginning with Christmas day, 
which is held in commemoration of *' the nativity of our 
^' Lord Jesus Christ;" then proceed to the "holy week/' 
taking in Holy, or Good Friday, this period being " in 
'' remembrance of Christ's passion and crucifixion;" th^a 
lent; from thence to Snndays, which, whether they be 
regarded as festivals instituted by the church, or as sabbaths 
in continuation of the Jewish institutions, or as having a 
reference to both, we design to prove, in common with the 
other days just named, are all without Christian authority 
— are violations of the religion of Jesus, and have for their 
chief, if not for their sole models, either Jewish observances, 
or generally the superstitious rites and ceremonies of the 
heathen nations. 

The •* feast of the nativity," or Christmas day, is now held 
in Europe on the 25th December, in honour, as it is said, 
of the birth of Jesus, upon which day we are instructed, 
by the highest church authorities, to have in our minds 
*' great admiration of God" — "great thankfulness to the 
^* blessed Jesus for consenting to be bom on this day;" yet 
in despite of all this piety, this gratitude, and this high 
authority, we do not find that ** Christ's nativity" was a 
matter ever referred to by Jesus himself:* we may safely 
infer, indeed, that it was an event never celebrated during 
his life, or after his resurrection, by his personal friends, 
by his apostles, or by the first Chnstians : — and we know 
that the second century gave birth to this *' great festival/* 
a period in church history in which little of Christianity 
remained, it having^been corrupted by, and amalgamated 
with heathenism. The day of Jesus' birth, too, has been 
a matter of much laborious mvestigation, and not altogether 
without cause; for chronological accuracy with a church 
which " decrees rites and ceremonies," is supposed to 

■■ I P.I II. ■« liiii iiii iiaiiii- i ... I 

* The two first chapters of Matthew, and of Luke, in which sueh obscene 
stones are told, and such monstrous absurdities are recorded, concerning 
the birth of Jesus, are now admitted by the best authorities, to be forgeries; 
in proof of this assertion we refer the reader to Pope on the Miraculous 
Conception; Lardner's Works, vol. 1; Dr. Williams* "Free Inquiry;*' 
Priestly s Early Opinions; Evanson's Dissonance; the " Improved Version" 
of the New Testament; and the Freethiaking Christians' Magazine for 1814. 
All, indeed, that we know of the commencement of the pubUc life of Jesu&i 
and of his age, is that the holy spirit descended upon him — that a voice 
from heaven proclaimed him to be the well-beloved son of God ; and that 
at this time " J6«f« himscif began to be ahaut thirty years (if'uge, being the son 
** (f Joseph." Luke iii. 2i3. 
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aid and confirm its institutions; hence the anxiety to 
give to the 25th day of December* the honour of the 
"nativity." Nelson, in his "Companion to the Fasts 
" and Festivals of the Church of England/' labours to 
remove the difficulties which encumber .this point, by 
asserting that " Jesus' birth-day was a great festival in the 
primitive'^ (i. e. Roman Catholic) *' church; though we have 
no certain evidence of the exact time which was observed, 
the 25th December, there is little doubt, is the very day: 
though if the day were mistaken, it will be pardonable in 
those who think they are not mistaken." (51.) That 
mistakes, or inconsistencies, either do, or have existed, even 
in England, is unquestionable ; the alteration of the style alone 
shews the absurdity of any church, either past or present, 
in observing what we now call the 25th December as the 
" very day." The Eastern and Western churches, too, have 
never agreed upon " the very day,'* the former keeping it on 
the 5th January, the latter the 25th December; though not 
always consistent even to that date, there being variations in 
the Western churches from the 20th to the 25th December. 
There were other churches who celebrated this " very day'* in 
April — others in May; and the Greek church now observe 
Christmas in February. Yet the English national church is, 
without doubt, infallible upon this, in common with all 
other parts of its service ; and we have before us a learned 
and laboured work, written by a clergyman of that diocese, 
which, in our own times, is blessed with so orthodox and so 
immaculate a bishop. The title of this work is expressive of 
its character, and of the importance, too, which is attached 
to precision, relative to the birth of Jesus; it is *' A Brief 
" but True Account of the certain Year, Month, Day, and 
'* Minute of the Birth of Jesus Christ. — By John Butler, D.D.. 
** Rector in the Diocese of Peterboro\ — 1671." And this 
inquiry results in proving the day to be the 25th December ; 
but, in despite of all this learning, and this " true account" 
of the " certain day," it is with great reluctance admitted 
by Sir Isaac Newton, by Shepperd, upon this subject, and 
yet more strongly, and more recently, by Brady, in his 
*' Clavis Calendaria,"that " there are not any certain traditions 
" about the years of Christ." (See Newton on Daniel.) " The 
^' day of our Lord's Nativity it is now settled beyond all dis- 
" pute, by arguments incontrovertible, did not take place 
" on the 25th December." (Brady, vol. 2, p. 330.) 

One strong evidence of the absurdity and inutility of 
these observances is the circumstance that they may be. 
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and have been, alternately instituted and abrogated by 
human authority, and in compliance with human interest or 
liuman caprice. The laws of morality remain unchanged 
in all ages ; the commands of God, if given in favour of any 
institution, may, at any time, be referred to as a standard; 
but how can we be safe, if at one time men in authority can 
command the observance of days, and at another time their 
non-observance^; if we are here directed to observe one 
period, and there compelled to regard another as sacred to 
the same object? Yet such are the inconsistencies which 
the history of feasts and fasts, frequently present us with. 
In the earlier ages many doubtless did not observe these 
times and seasons, yet it is described, by Chrysostom, as a 
festival " renowned far and wide, from Thrace even to Cadiz, 
as of all festivals the most venerable — the mother and 
metropolis of the rest/' And although the good people of 
this country are now commanded by those *' in authority" to 
keep this day holy, they were, during the commonwealth, in the 
seventeenth century, commanded also, from the *' authority*' 
'* then existing, to "put down Christmas day, and all other 
"superstitious festivals;" each command being, of course, 
equally " part and parcel " of the law of the land — equally 
binding upon all pious and loyal subjects— and in an equal 
degree essential to " stir up the dull mind of man," to the per- 
formance of his duties. It is, at this time, our duty, according 
to our legitimate Christian lawgivers, to maintain a veneration 
for this festival ; but precisely the contrary, was, at one 
time, binding upon our ancestors. A scarce tract published 
in 1648, informs us that on " Wednesday, December 22, 1647, 
** the crier of Canterbury, by the appointment of Master Maior, 
" openly proclaimed that Christmas day, and all other super- 
*" stitious festivals, should be put down, and that a market 
*' should be kept on Christmas day." And among the single 
sheets preserved in the British Museum, is an order of par- 
iiamenty December 24, 1652, directing *' that no observation 
" shall be had of the five-and-twentieth day of December, 
" commonly called Christmas day ; nor any solemnity used 
" or exercised in churches upon that day in respect thereof." 
. — See Brandt Popular Antiquities, vol. 1, p. 370. 

Leaving, therefore, as we may well do, the observers of 
this festival to settle their own differences, and to reconcile 
their perplexities, we proceed to submit the evidence by 
which we think it may be clearly established that the festival 
of Christmas is derived from two festivals, and both of 
them heathen; the one originating in pagan Rome, the other 
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among the Korthern Enropeaa natitms; both of which, 
occurring at the same season of the year, were naturalized 
by the Roman catholic church, under the assumed plea of 
eommemorating the birth of Jesus, and therefore called the 
masa of Christ, and afterwards Christmas. The latter term 
being still held as expressive of that event, not merely by 
the established church, but even by a portion of the 
Unitarian body in their reformed " Book of Common Prayer," 
we think it well to recur to the origin of the term. The 
mass of Christ, was the mass or eucharist celebrated on the 
assumed birthday of Christ. To make religion bend to the 
pagan prejudiced of the people has been an invariable 
feature m ecclesiastical history. The heathens, even more 
than the Jews, were averse to the simplicity of the Chris- 
tian religion ; with the view, therefore, to their national 
conversion — not from vice and the practice of abominable 
titea — not even from the objects — but from the names merely 
of tJieir worship, a project was formed, in the third century, 
for the purpose of permitting the new converts to Chri&tianity 
to observe the festivals of the countries in which they resided, 
subject to one most remarkable condition : that, '* instead of 
celebrating those days to the honour, and in the name 
of heathen gods, they should dedicate them, and reckon 
'* them all sacred to the memory of some martyr or Christian 
saint ; " for it was argued that " the simple and 
unskilled multitude, by reason of corporeal delights, 
** remained in the error of idols ; in order, therefore, that 
•* the 'principal thing^ might be corrected in them, and that, 
** instead of their own vain worship, they should turn their 
•* eyes upon God, they were to be permitted at the memories 
of holy martyrs to make merry, and to delight themselves; 
and be dissolved into Joy." ^ These " pious and " devout" 
instructions would seem to have met with the most ample 
success among our own heathen ancestors ; who, when they 
offered human and other sacrifices to the god Odin, con* 
eluded the ceremony with drinking the nealths of their 
several gods. This custom the Christian missionaries, as 
they are called, coidd not abolish; and therefore incorpo- 
rated it with their religious ceremonies, directing that> 
instead of Odin, Niord, and Br age, they should drink the 
health of the saints, of Jesus, and of Goal — See Mallett's 
Northern Afitiquities, vol. 1, p. 311. And, in after times, we 
tearn from Beae's Ecclesiastical History, that Pope Gregory, 

* See Mallett^s Northern Antiquities. 
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in kit letter to MiKtus* an i)ngUdi abbots Ihms inftticiets 
him: ^^ Whereas the people were accustomed to saGri6oe> 
'^ many oxen in honour of demons, let them celebr9,te 
'^ a religious and solemn festLval, and not slay the animals 
'^ to the d^Til, but to eat them themselves, to the praise 
'< of God ! ! ! " It also appears that St. Augustine and forty 
other monks were dispatched by the same pontiff, to erect 
temples to the worship of God in our island ; in which project 
their adoption of the pagan practices caused them to be 
successful. The heathen temples, with their altars, were 
left standing entire, but were appropriated to the new 
religion, and continued so to the period of the protestant 
reformiUioJi, when these altars were taken down and des<- 
troyed. So attached, howerer, were the " simple and 
" unskilled multitude,'' and the artfiil and welUsldlkd- 
priesthood, to what had been the establishments of 
Catholicism, that we leacn in a work upon '' The Rise and 
'* Antiquity of Cathedral Wprship — '1699, London,'' and froat 
other sources, that Archbishop Laud, and others, succeeded 
in re-establishing altars, and the ceremonies connected with 
them, in the protestant chusches; assertions but too well 
confirmed by what we may observe even in our own days : 
and QOt only in our own country but, at an earlier period, 
Qn the continent, the prostration of the Christian faith 
was most complete, not merely to the heathen feasts, but 
to th^ minor prejudices and habits of a pagan people.*" 
The pastimes, too, and sports of the English and other 
If orthern nations, afford proof in illustration of our hypotiiesis. 
The WAKES were attempted to be converted into a religious 
institution, in resemblance of the agappse, or love feasts of 
the first Christians ; and they were held upon the day of the 
dedication of the church in ea/^h district, or the birth day 
of the saint whose reliques were tJierein deposited.; and these 
people were directed by King Ed^ar *' to pray devoutly, and 
*' not to betake themselves, as when they were heathens, to 



^ Neither the Thracians, the Celt3, nor any other c^ the barbarous people 
s^ttl^d in Europe, made, use of letters, looking upon it as dishonourable ; 
^ey held in contempt every occupation, except that of bearing arms ; then; 

Sriests haying utterly forbid them the use of letters-, pretending that their. 
Dctrines were only for the initiated. Thus the Emperor CharlemagnQ 
could not write ; and so religiously had this prohibition of the priesthood 
been ob^erved^ tb^t the Savons, under Louis le Debonnaire, persisted in 
their resolution of not lemming to read, when he, to accommodate them» 
ha4 the Old and New Testaments turned into verse : they then vdllijiglj^ 
Ibarnt arid smg theniy after their own manner; 
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** drunkenness and debauchery;^' but it was found, howeTer^ 
in practice impossible strictly to keep the new converts to 
any observance in which their appetites and passions were 
not the chief object of gratification ; and therefore '' the 
*■ pepal fell to letcherie, and songs, and dances, and to 
" glotony and sinne, and so turned holyness to cursydness ; 
" whereof the holy faders ordained the pepal to leve that 
" waking and to fast the evyn which is called vigilia?" 
And in proportion as these festivals regained their old 
character, they increased in popularity; the people flocked 
together, and the greater the reputation of the tutelary 
saint, the larger was the assembly. Hawkers and 
pedlars attended, and by degrees the religious wake 
became a secular fair. From these wakes originated the 
church ales, for the parish officers finding that at 
Christmas the wakes drew together a larger number than 
upon any other holy days, they, together with the priest, 
turned them to the account of profit, by collecting money 
fi*om them,ybr the support and repairs of the church ; and by 
way of enticement, there was brewed ready for the festival 
a quantity of strong ale, so that in the churches de- 
bauchery and excess of the worst kinds were patronized 
under the sanction of Christmas and other holy days ; for 
when " this hufie cappe — this nectar of life — is setabroach^ 
" well is he that can get the soonest to it, where drunken 
"Bacchus bears sway against Christmas, and Easter, and 
" Whitsuntide; and when he that spends the most at it is 
counted the godliest man of all the rest, and most in God's^ 
favour, BECAUSE IT IS SPENT IN THE church! They 
bestow that money which is got thereby for the repair of 
their churches and chapels, books for the service of God, 
cups for the celebration of the sacrament, surplices for 
Sir John, and other necessaries." — Strutt^s Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of England, p. 326. 
i The names, too, as is well known of our months and days, 
are themselves evidence of their heathen original: thus, 
January from the Latin Januarius, in honour of Janus, a 
heathen god selected by Numa to preside over the year; 
from thence represented with two faces — one the old, 
expressive of his past experience ; the other new, looking to 
the coming year. The first of this month was kept by the 
heathens as a day of extreme rejoicing, upon which they 
sacrificed to their god Janus, and indulged in every excess. 
The Christians first held it as a fast to distinguish them- 
^Ives /rom the heathen, but it was afterwards conveniently 
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transformed into a pious festival, in commemoration, we are 
told by Nelson, " of the circumcision of our Lord Jesus 
" Christ; who, when eight days old, subjected himself to 
" this law, B,nd Jirst shed his sacred blood for us!!!" and the* 
heathens, by whole nations becoming Christians, retained 
their old profanations, only exchanging the denomination 
by which such ceremonies were characterized. The minor 
and unobjectionable customs, too, of the heathen nations, 
received now th^ colour of Christianity; thus new year's gifts, 
which were carried to a great extent in pagan Rome, became 
nationalized in England, assuming a religious character; and, 
upon the first day of the year truths could, in former days, 
be communicatea even to the monarch, which, at any other 
time, would have endangered the life of the party. Thus 
Bishop Latimer is related to have sent, as a new year's gift to 
Henry VIII., this appropriate present — a New Testament, 
richly illuminated, with an inscription on its cover — 
*' Fornicators and Adulterers cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
*' Heaven!!!'^ A new year's gift, which, provided a bishop 
Latimer could have been found to present it, might not have 
been without its use or applicability, in days long subsequent 
to those of the eighth Henry, 

February — from Februalis, one of the names of Juno. 
The second of this month the heathens kept. as a festival^ 
on which sacrifices for the souls of their ancestors were 
oflfered to Pluto, the infernal deity; the church of England, 
therefore, perfectly in character, appoints the second of 
February as a festival day, dedicated — not to Pluto, but 
to ** the purification of the blessed Virgin ; " and the 
church commentators inform us that the peculiar advan<^ 
tage of this festival is its ^ being the properest and most 
"necessary season to receive the impression of piety and 
" virtue;" and they add — -impiously add — that "so it is 
** then most acceptable to God." — Nelson's Companion to the 
Fasts and Festivals of the Church of England, p. 129. 
And thus, through the whole of the calendar, we are 
prepared to shew that, not merely on the leading festivals 
of Christmas, Sundays, and Easter, but those of minor 
character, of which the two just noticed are specimens, 
are nearly all of heathen original ; in proof of which a table 
will be given, in our concludmg Essay. 

Among the Northern nations there were three great reli- 
gious festivals ; thefirst of which was celebrated at the Winter 
Solstice, and was called by pre-eminence, the "Mother 
"Night," it being^the longest, aijd, as they suppose^, the 

s 
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nieht upon which the world was created. The second was 
held in honour of the Earth, or the goddess Frigga, to 
request of ker pleasures, fruitfiilness, and victory. The 
third, in honour of OniN, was celebrated at the commence- 
ment of springs But of these the Mother Night took 
the pre-eminence, as from it was dated the commencement 
of tne year, which was computed from one Winter Solstice 
to the other. It was held as a feast, celebrated in honour of 
Thor; and, in order to obtain fruitful seasons and a propi- 
tious year, sacrifices, feasting, dances, nocturnal assemblies, 
and all the demonstrations of dissolute joy were then 
authorized by the Northern nations. The name of this 
festival was Yule, or Jule; and it is a remarkable fact that 
this term, or some other springing from it, is eyen now used 
in parts of Ei^land, and on the continent, as expressive of 
the " nativity of Christ J^ In Sweden and Norway, particu- 
larly, the old word is retained; in France it is converted 
into Noel; and in our own country, at the present time. 
Yule tide. The Yule clog. Yule daugh, and other minor 
dhristmas customs, will be adduced in the course of our 
inquiries, as illustrative of the perfectly heathen character 
of Christmas, and all its attendant circumstances — ancient 
or modem. When paganism gave place to what was styled 
Christianity, the priests tolerated all the ancient pastimes 
of their converts, and not only authorized a feast at the 
Winter Solstice, which they changed to the honour of the 
'' Nativity,'' from that of the pagan god Thor, but actually, 
in this instance, and contrary to their general practice, 
suffered this feast to retain its original pagan appellation 
of Yule tide, which, says Brady, " by pro^essive degree* 
became synonimous with that of Christmas, though 
retained only among the vulgar, who soon forgot its 
primitive signification.'* — Calendaria, vol.2, p. 345. In 
conformity wiw this species of conversion, the old practice 
in this country of ligntine up churches on Christmas eve, 
was borrowed from a heathen ceremony at Yule tide, or the 
feast of Thor, who was typified as the sun; but the fathers 
managed to represent this practice as the " Lighf^ which 
was about to oe bom into the world. In the North of 
England Yule songs are still sung, whilst elsewhere, in the 
place of these, the priests substituted others bearing s 
reference to the nativity, denominating them " Christmas 
" Carols ;** some, however, gravely asserted that the angels 
first introduced the custom of singing these " divine" songs 
at " the nativity of our Lord; " and as this idea may hare 
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arisen from the kind of talent displayed in such productions, 
in order that they may fairly be compared with poetry 
of merely a human character, we present a specimen from 
Davies Gilbert's collection of ancient Christmas Carols,* 
just published'— -set to music. Our readers will doubtless 
lament that we have not added notes of the heavenly strains 
by which they were accompanied. 



jy A virgin most pure, as the prophets do tell, 

Has hrought forth a baby as it hath befell, 
To be our Redeemer from death, hell, and sin, 



i u Which Adam's transgressions had wrapped us in 

n 

a' 



Chorus, 
Aye, and therefore be you merry, 

[ve Rejoice and be you merry; 

,r(i Set sorrow aside, 

Christ Jesus our Saviour was bom on this tide. 



i: II. 

^ In Bethlehem, in Jewry, a city there was, 

I; 



Where Joseph and Mary together did pass ; 
And there to be taxed with many a one mo', 
For Csesar commanded the same should be so. 

Aye, and therefore be you merry, &c. 



III. 

2 But when they had entered the city so fair, 

; A number of people so mighty was there, 

I That Joseph and Mary, whose substance was small, 

^ Could find in the inn there no lodging at all. 

,;. Aye, and therefore be you merry, &c. 

f IV. 

- Then were they constrained in a stable to lye, 

], Where horses and asses they used for to tie ; 

; Their lodging so simple they took it no scorn, 

'' But against the next morning our Savioiur was bom. 

Aye, and therefore be you meiry, &c. 

V. 

^ The King of all Kings to this world being brought, 

, Small store of fine linen to wrap him was sought; 

And when she had swaddled her young son so sweet. 
Within an ox manger she laid him to sleep. 

, Aye, and therefore be you merry, &c. 



* " Ancient Christmas Carols, with the tunes to which they were formerly 
** 8ung in the West of England — Collected by Pavies Gilben, F.rJ. 
«* F,A.S., «cc."— Nichols and Son. 
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VI. 

Then God sent an angel from heaven so high, 
To certain poor shepherds in fields where they lye. 
And bade them no longer in sorrow to stay, 
Because that our Saviour was bom on tiiis day. 

Aye, and therefore be you merry, &c. 

VIL 
Then presently after the shepherds did spy 
A number of angels that stood in the sky, 
They joyfully talked and sweetly did sing — ■ 
To God be all glory — our heavenly king. 

Aye, and therefore be you merry. 

Rejoice and be you merry ; 

Set sorrow aside, 

Christ Jesus our Saviour was born on this tide. 

On Christmas day these Carols formerly took the place 
of Psalms in the churches, especially at afternoon service, 
the whole congregation joining; and at the end the parish 
clerk declared, in a loud voice, his wishes for a merry 
Christmas and happy new year to all the assembly. 

With the Romans the feast in honour of Saturn was the 
most esteemed, and during its celebration all classes gave 
themselves up to mirth and feasting : — friends sent presents 
to each other; masters treated their slaves upon an equal 
footing; schools kept holiday; and the senate did not sit. 
At first it was held but for one day, and that on the 19th 
December; afterwards for three days; and, by the order of 
Caligula, for five days ; two days were then added, (bringing 
the ceremonies up to the 26th December) and called 
" Sigillaria," from small images, which were sent as presents 
by parents to their children, and may lead to an illustration 
of our customs on the day of the " holy innocents," which 
immediately succeeds Christmas day. At the Saturnalia, 
and at the feast of Bacchus, held about the same season, all 
restraints were removed from every rank pf society, and the 
whole people wantoned in the indulgence of sensual 
gratification. Bacchus was represented as a boy, and it is 
therefore probable that, with a view of preserving to the 
people their accustomed idea of a child, this period was 
prefeiTed as the commemoration of the nativity of Jesus; 
and the whole festive season, with all its impurities — instead 
of being any longer, as among our ancestors, the feast of 
Yule, or, as with the Romans, the ''Saturnalia" — was 
reformed ; not in substance, not in manners, or in customs, 
.but in name merely; being transformed into a sacred feast, 
im honour, as was pretended, of the birth of Jesus, The 
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reasons for those monstrous and blasphemous, though we 
allow them to be characteristic proceedings, are obvious ; 
transferring, as they did, to a national rehgious establish- 
ment, nearly all the power and profit which could be derived 
from encouraging, under the sacred name of religion, even 
the grossest ignorance, and the lowest vrces of mankind. 
We may, therefore, now assume the perfectly heathen 
original of Christmas ; this fact, indeed, is so unquestionable, 
that we find, in some of the early church writers — not 
an attempt to deny — but to defend this point; and we 
find preserved in " Brand's Popular Antiquities," a portion 
of a very rare tract, from which it appears that, in 1648, 
Thomas Warmsley, D.D. wrote a " Vindication of the Solemnity 
** of the Nativity of Christ/' in answer to the following 

Jf uestions : Whetlier this feast had not its rise and growth 
rom Christians' conformity to the made feasts of Saturnalia, 
{kept in December to Saturn the father of the Gods) in 
which there was a sheaf offered to Ceres goddess of com, . 
and a hymn to her praise? and. Whether those Christians 
by name, to cloak it, did not afterwards call it Yule and 
Christmas, as though it were for Christ's honour? and. 
Whether it be not yet called Yule, and th€ mad plays 
wherewith 'tis celebrated, like those Saturnalia, are they not 
our Yule games? and. Whether, from the gifts of the 
heathens to their friends on the calendar of January, did not 
arise our new year's gifts? To these questions the Rev. 
Doctor, in his " Vindication of the Solemnity of the 
** Nativity of Christ/' makes a reply which, like many other 
replies, tends— not to the refutation— but to the confirmation 
of the charge. What, he argues, if it should appear that the 
timeof this festival doth comply with the time of the heathen 
Saturnalia, this leaves no charge of impiety upon it! " for, since 
** things are best cured by contraries, it was both wisdom 
^* and piety in the ancient Christians, whose work it was to 
*' convert the he£U;hen from such, as well as other super- 
" stitutions and miscarriages, to vindicate such times from that 
** service of the devil, by appointing the same to the more 
" solemn and especial service of God." *^ Christmas Carols," 
he observes, " if used with Christian piety, may be profitable, 
*' if they be sung with grace in the heart! New year's gifts, 
" if performed without superstition, may be harmless provoca- 
" tions to Christian love!" As it was the custom to present 
these gifts to the clergy, and the author of the objections 
was also a clergyman, he is thus rather acutely advised by the 
more prudent doctor — " Trouble not yourself; if you dislike 
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new year's gifts I would advise your parishioners not to 
trouble your conscience with them, and all will be well 



*' aeain." 



We now proceed to notice some of the customs practised 
during the Roman Saturnalia, from which it will be apparent 
that our anci^l customs, in common with our reformed 
modem ones, proceed from the same polluted source. At 
this feast slaves were not merely put by their masters on an 
equality with themselves, but their masters occasionally 
waited upon them, honouring them with mock titles, and 
permitting them to assume their own state and deportment. 
Aven this practice was transferred to our Christmas ceremo- 
nies ; thus the society belonging to Lincoln's Inn had anciently 
an officer who was honoured with the mock title of ** King of 
** Christmas," because he presided in the hall upon that day : 
this temporaty potentate had a marshall and a steward to 
attend upon him. Upon Childermas day they had another 
officer, denominated the " King of the Cocknejs." The 
** King of the Bean," too, was chosen upon the vigil of the 
Epiphany; and at die court of Edward III. the king's title 
was conferred, during this festive season, upon his majesty's 
trumpeter — an exchange,- perhaps, that kings might often 
make with advantage — at least to their subjects; all these 
transpositions at Christmas being derived, according to 
Selden, '' from the ancient Saturnalia, or feast of Saturn.'' 
These fooleries were exceedingly popular, being practised 
in defiance, at first, we are told, of the threatnmgs and 
remonstrances of some of the clergy; but this accommodating 
class of men, finding it desirable to follow the stream of 
vulgar prejudice, eventually satisfied themselves with changing 
merely the titles of their religious ceremonies, so that the 
same unhallowed orgies which had disgraced the worship of 
a heathen deity were now dedicated to the service of the 
true God, and sanctioned by the appellation of Christian 
rites. From this stock branched out a variety of unseemly 
and immoral sports, but none of them more outrageous to 
common sense than the one entitled the ** Fj^stival of 
•* Fools," which, at the festive seasons, formed a part of 
" divine service;" when rites and ceremonies, pretending 
to be of the most sacred character, were turned into ridicule, 
the priests themselves supporting their true character by 
participating in such degrading exhibitions. In each of the 
cathedral churches there was elected, at such periods, a 
*' bishop, or archbishop of fools ;" (would we could give 
both them and their clerical successors no worse a character) 
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»nd in the churches immediately dependant upon the pajial 
See> a '* pope of fools." These mock pontiffs had also a 
6uit of ecclesiastics to attend upon, and assist at, what they 
impiously called "divine service;'* and, attired in the dresses 
of players and buffoons, as was the custom in the heathen 
solemnities, they were accompanied by crowds of the laity, 
some disguised with masks, and others dressed as females, 
in which garb they imitated the manners and the behaviour 
of the lowest and most abandoned classes of society. 

During such " divine service/' this motley group both 
of clergy and laity being assembled in church, some of 
them sang indecent songs in the choir; others ate; 
others drank; others played at dice upon the altar, by 
the side of the priest whilst celebrating mass. After 
such " solemnities" they ran about the church, leaping, 
dancing, and exposing themselves in the most unseemly 
attitudes, as the practice had been in honour of the heathen 
deities. Another part of the ceremony, in remembrance of 
the " Nativity of our Lord," but which had been practised 
under another designation before " our Lord" was bom, was 
to shave the " precentor of fools" upon a stage appro- 
priately erected before the church door; and during the 
operation his office was to amuse the populace with lewd 
and vulgar discourses. The ''pope of fools'' performed 
" divine service," habited (not inappropriately) in the pon- 
tifical garments ; and, thus attired, gave his benediction ta 
the people. He was afterwards drawn in an open carriage^ 
attended by a train of ecclesiastics and laymen, promiscu« 
ously mingled together; and many of the most profligate of 
the latter assumed (quite correctly in our judgment) clerical 
habits, in order, says Strutt, to give ** their ianpi<msfoolerie$ 
" the greater effect." In the fourteenth century, in England, 
at. this season, we had the king of fools ; and the election 
and investment of the *' boy bishop" was clearly derived from 
the festival of fools — ^but of these more hereafter : the whole 
affords a singularly effective comment on the Rev. Doctor's 
'* Vindication of the Solemnity of the Nativity of Christ" 
and well displays " the wisdom and piety of the ancient 
" Christians in worMng by contraries, to convert the heathen 
" from superstition, and vindicate such times, by appointing 
" them to the solemn service of God," But if the " wisdom 
" and piety" of these parties failed in their experiments 
upon the human species, it would appear that they 
\vere more successful with the brute creation- Let the 
following statement from " Brand's Popular Antiquities" 
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satisfy the most sceptical : '* A superstitious notion preTails 
in the Western parts of Devonshire, that at twelve o'clock 
at night, on Christmas eve, the oxen in their stalls are 
always found on their knees, as in an attitude of devotion: 
*' and that" (which is still more singular) " since the altera- 
tion of the style they continue to do this, only on the 
eve of old Christmas day. An honest countryman living 
on the edge of St. Stephen's Down, in Cornwall, informed 
" me, October 28, 1790, that he once, with some others, 
'* made a trial of the above ; and watching several oxen in 
*' their stalls, at twelve o'clock at ni^ht, they observed the 
" tivo oldest oupen only fall upon their knees," (they were 
of the high church party we presume*) *' and make a cruel 
*^ moan like Christian creatures!!*' There is an old print of 
the nativity, in which the oxen in the stable, near Jesus and 
his mother, are actually represented on their knees, and in 
a suppliant posture ! ! ! 

We shall be told that many of the monstrous scenes of 
depravity, or of folly, which we have related, belonged to 
times that are long gone by; that they were perversions of 
institutions in themselves good ; and that now a ** reasonable 
" service" supplies the place of our ancient pastimes. We 
admit that, in their grosser characteristics, the time is gone 
by for the toleration of such impurities ; and doubtless the pro-f 

fress of enlightenment would nave entirely dissipated them, 
ad not a religious character been forced upon them. But 
the religioi which adopted them is unchanged; the articles 
which claimed the right to ** decree rites and ceremonies " 
are still in force ; the belief in such is still '' a part and parcel 
** of the law of the land;" the denunciations against those 
who would expose them, possess even more than tneir ancient 
ferocity, and the iniquity of calling such institutions, with 
such an original, '^ Christian," is still continued. But w6 
deny that even the grossest practices recorded, were, in any 
sense of the word, a "perversion^' of the original institution 
of those days ; it has been shewn that their institution was 
not almost — but altogether — of heathen original, and that 
they were not esteemed Christian until kings and priests 
made them so, and impiously dared to fix them on more 
enlightened times by givibg them a character of piety and 



* A friend, who has seen our manuscript, suggests, as more probable, that 
the younger animals, less regardful of ancient customs, sagaciously observe^ 
the new stile ; a point of ecclesiastical chronology which has divided otherr-3 
if not wiser heads than those of the calves now in question. 
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holiness. We are told, in defiance of history and of fact, 
even by Beady, in his *' Clavk Calendaria,** " That the 
" festivals of the Christian church" (that is, not the church 
of Christ, but that church which is " part and parcel of the 
law of the land ") " were instituted for the most amiable 
** purposes, to keep up a steady and regular succession of 
** religious observances." And one of the highest church 
authorities upon these subjects informs us that the way to 
keep those 216 holy days of the English church, is by 
setting them apart for the exercise of religious duties, and 
by abstaining from worldly recreations, as such might hinder 
our attendance upon the worship of God. Yet a protestant 
king, James I. no less a personage than the " Defender of 
" the Faith," and the legal head of this same church, at a 
period not long preceding the authority last quoted 
" did justly" (to use his own words) '^ rebuke some puri- 
*' tans and precise people, who had punished our good 
' people in Lancashire for using their lawful recreations 
and honest exercises on Sundays, and other holy days, 
after the afternoon sermon; it is our will that, after divine 
" service, our good people be not disturbed from any lawful 
" recreation, such as dancing, either for men or women; 
** archery for men; leaping; vaulting; nor for having may- 
'* poles ; nor Whitsun ales ; nor morris dancers and other 

^ sports, so AS THE SAME BE HAD WITHOUT NEGLECT OF 
"* DIVINE service/' 

An exposure of the ignorance, or the folly, of the established 
<jhurch is, however, only incidental; our main object being 
to prove, as far as such observances can do so, that nearly 
the whole of the religious bodies of this, and all other 
'' Christian countries," are Heathen — not Christian establish- 
ments ; a point which we think may be effectually established 
by a review and a fair application of the facts above recorded, 
or adverted to; — for what is it which we see? In the 
first place we find certain feasts, celebrated with certain 
observances in honour of heathen deities ; thence we follow 
them to the Roman Catholic Missal, and there find the 
heathen institutions, sanctioned almost without disguise; 
from this we proceed to the " Book of Common Prayer, and 
" Administration of the Sacrament and other Rites and 
'* Ceremonies, according to the use of the Church of 
" England;" and there we are presented with the Roman 
Catholic (Calendar, the number of the saints certainly 
rather lessened; but those that remain, having their les- 
fions, collects, &c. unaltered — unreformed ; thence we 
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descend to the Methodists, and find them commdXMled by 
Mr. Wesley, to observe the ceremonies of the church of 
England, even down to that of making every Friday in the 
year a fast day; and we finally trace these heathenish ob- 
servances in the Unitarian '' Book of Common Prayer, the 
•' seventh edition, with additional collects — 1823," being the 
liturgy, which *' is an exact copy of that now used at the 
chapel, in Essex Street ;*' in this we discover '* The order for 
morning prayer every Lord's day throughout the year; 
the same to be used with the proper collects upon Christmas 
Day, Good Friday, Easter Day, and Whitsunday,** Upon 
Christmas day we are presented with a collect addressed to 
God, " for the 'Jirst coming' of our Lord Jesus Christ;" upon 
Good Friday with one which speaks of Jesus as " this day 
" wishing to be given up into the hands of wicked men;" 
and upon Easter Sunday with one for " our Lord Jesus Christ," 
'* who had overcome death ;" although, in regard to Christmas 
day, the editor of this very book of re/brmca Common Prayer 
has himself put upon record, that, apartfrom the consideration 
of the heathen original of the festival, it is, in its religious 
character, founded upon a gross fabrication — that of the two 
first chapters of Matthew and Luke; and in relation to 
Easter, we shall shew, in our succeeding number, that it has 
not even the credit of bein^ a perverted Jewish feast, but is 
simply a modernized heauien festival, originally kept in 
honour of Eastre, a Saxon goddess, and afterwards transierred 
to the Catholic Missal ; yet a minister of the Unitarian body 
can be actually engaged, in common with the Roman 
catholic priest, thus in imposing upon society, and aiding to 
degrade a religion which came from the Most High God, and 
such unholy exertions, we lament to record, would appear to 
be but too successful ; for in the preface to the seventh edition 
of Mr. Bekham's *' reformed" service, is an announcement 
that '^ it was published with the design of inducing other 
congregations to adopt the same, which purposb has 



" SUCCEEDED." 



For the present we take our leave of this subject expressinj;; 
our firm reliance upon the good providence of God ; that 
Christianity — ^simple, pure, and dignified, as it was taught 
by Jesus and his apostles — ^will rise from the corruptions 
which past and ignorant ages have heaped upon it, and 
which are yet unhappily preserved by the prejudices of the 
vulgar, and the false views of expediency exhibited by those 
who lay claim to superior enlightenment! 
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^ Yoa must also take care not to admit of any thing in the celebrating of 
your marriage, which may be either inconsistent with your rtxigion, 
or contraiy to that modesty, decency, and sanctity, which becomes 
Christians at all times, and more especially on so sacred and solemn 
an occasian.'' — ROMAN RITUAL. Instructums and Exhortations on the 
Solemnization of Matrinumy, 

There is something so correct, so decent, and so proper 
in the above exhortation that, although derived from the 
catholic church, we have not scrupled to place it at the 
head of this article ; and surely, it the corrupt church of 
Rome has enjoined on her communicants that the consis- 
tency of their religious belief, and the decency of their 
manners, should not be violated in the celebration of their 
marriages, protestant dissenters may, at least, claim an 
equal regard for principle, and an equal sense of delicacy. 

Upon the grounds both of conscience and of decency, the 
society by which this Work is conducted have long felt the 
strongest objections to the marriage ceremony, as performed 
by the church of England, to which, as dissenters, they are 
compelled to conform; and they have inconsequence used 
every means in their power to bring their objections before 
the public and the legislature, that a just and legal remedy 
might be obtained. Upon the eve, as they trust they may 
be allowed to feel themselves, of obtaining parliamentary 
relief, there is no part of their past exertions, in favour of 
civil and religious liberty, on which they can reflect with 
more satisfaction than on the efforts they have made (at one 
time, indeed, singly and alone) to obtain relief in the im- 
portant particular now under consideration. To submit to 
the reader the state and history of this question — to exhibit 
the struggles they have made, and are still making, to obtain 
for dissenters a legal marriage, without a violation of the 
rights of conscience, and to excite increased attention 
among the great body of dissenters to this important subject, 
are the objects of the present article^ 

The catholics of England have always regarded it as con- 
trary to their consciences, that they should be compelled, 
on entering into the marriage state, to submit to a ceremony 
performed by a church which they esteem to be heretical 
but, with the exception of the catholics, the Freethinking 
Christians for a long time stood alone in their opposition to 
the marriage ceremony. By exertions shortly to be recorded, 
jthej succeeded in bringing the Unitarian body t6 feel the 
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question as one strictly connected with the rights of con- 
science ; and they appeal now to dissenters generally, from 
an anxiety that the importance of this subject should be 
felt by all who withdraw from the community of the 
established church. 

The Unitarian dissenters object to the marriage ceremony 
as requiring a subscription to the Trinity; but this, it may 
be supposed, cannot be felt by the majority of dissenters, 
who are believers in that doctrine. We may observe, 
liowever, that, if the latter fully enter into, and properly 
appreciate the principles of dissent, they will naturally feel 
it abhorrent to those principles, that any portion of their 
fellow dissenters should be compelled to subscribe what 
they disbelieve, as the condition of enjoying a civil right. 
But, independant of the objections against subscribing to 
the <^octrine of the Trinity, how is it, we may ask, that 
dissenters, as such, can submit to a popish service? — ^for the 
marriage service is popish ! How is it that those censors of 
public morals, the dissenters, who are the most conspicuous 
in their labours to suppress indecent publications, can 
countenance the marriage ceremony? for it is an indecent 
publication ! * 

When, indeed, we contemplate the occasion and circufH" 
stances of marriage we cannot too strongly deprecate the 
introduction of anything inconsistent with the strictest 
principle and the highest delicacy. A Christian man and 
woman it may be — a youth of pure mind, and a young 
female of chaste thoughts meet together, exposed to the 
public view, and surrounded by their family, their friends, 
and kindred, to vow a solemn engagement to each other, 
and to enter on a state of delicate and refined communion ; 
and yet, at such a time, by the intervention of the marriage 
ceremony, the conscience of each is violated, and their 
modesty put to open shame ! . 

We have described the English marriage ceremony as a 
popish institution, and protestants should know that the 
service is derived, in a great measure, from the popish mass 
book and ritual. In justice, however, to the church of Rome, 
her marriage ceremony, it must be confessed, is almost 
entirely free from those impurities which are so offensive in 



* It does not at all affect the question of the indelicacy of many parts of 
the marriage service to urge, that at the time in which they were written 
iliey were not esteemed to be indelicate — ^it is sufficient to say they are so 
fcltNOw; and, particularly when read before young females and children, they 
are extremely revoliinj. 
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the English service; the indecency appears to have been 
introduced by the reformed church, and we confess, if we 
were compelled by law to submit to either, we should greatly 
prefer the catholic ceremony, as by far more plain, simple, and 
pure than that of the established church. The catholics, it 
is true, hold niarriage to be a sacrament; but the reformed 
church appear to us in substance, and in fact, to avow the 
same sentiment; this will sufficiently appear by comparing 
the following extracts from the marriage service of the two 
churches : — 



CATHOLIC. 
*' Matrimony is a holy state, origi- 
nally instituted by Almighty God, 
between our first parents (Gen. li.); 
ratified and confirmed by the Son of 
God in the New Testament (Mat. xix. 
4, 5, 6.) ; honoured by his first miracle 
(Jobnii.); and raised by him to the 
dignity of a sacrament, as a most holy 
sign and myxterious representation 
of the indissoluble union of Christ 
and his church.'' 



PROTESTANT. 

" Matrimony, which is an honourable 
estate, instituted of God in the time 
of man's innocency, signifying unto 
us the mystical union, that is betwixt 
Christ and his church :*' and again " O 
God who hast consecrated the state 
of matrimony, to such an excellent 
mystery, that in it is signified and re- 
presented the spiritual marriage and 
unity betwixt Christ and his church." 



The two churches agree then, it would appear, in attaching 
to marriage the mystical notions which were introduced in the 
darker ages ; the catholic ritual calling marriage " a sacrament*' 
— a "great sacrament:" the protestant ritual denominating 
it an ** excellent mystery.** A sacrament then being a mystery , 
the two churches meet in perfect concord on this point — the 
one having its great, the other its excellent mystery. 

Turning to the declaration which the man makes on 
taking his wife, we observe that, in the catholic ritual, it 
runs thus : ** With this ring I thee wed ; this gold and 
" silver I thee give; with my body I thee worship; and with 

all my worldly goods I thee endow. In the name of the 

Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." This 
unmeaning jumble of absurdity, falsehood, and orthodoxy 
appears, in the view of our reformed church, to have 
approached so near to perfection, that they have adopted 
the whole into the English ritual, with the exception of the 
words " this gold and silver I thee give." Still, however, 
the modem bridegroom finds himself wonderfully perplexed 
by this part of the ceremony. He does not understand the 
mummery of the ring; he i^els scruples at worshiping his 
wife ; and, so far from endowing her with all his worldly 
goods, her property generally passes over to himself. This 
part of the marriage ceremony affords a striking instance of the 
folly of retaining obsolete forms of expression, and allusions 
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to obscure casloms, as parts of a religious service, when 
words have changed their meaning, and tne customs referred 
to are no longer known. 

This form of declaration in the marriage service is, it may 
be observed, of very great antiquity, and is supposed to 
bear reference to customs of still earlier date. From some 
passages in the ancient scriptures it appears to have been a 
custom for the man to purchase the woman; this was also 
the practice among the Romans, as it still is of some modern 
nations, particularly among the savage tribes.* In the 
marriage form extant in the Salisbury Manual, a work 
of great antiquity, the priest is directed, before he pro- 
ceeds to the marriage, to ask the woman's dowry, that is, tk 
tokens of spousage: this, it appears, was generally paid at 
the church door, where the greater part of the marriage 
ceremony was originally performed, and was thence called 
*' Dos ad Ostium EcclesisB." — the dowry at the church door.t 
—See Wheatly, Oxford edition, 1819— p. 408 and 426. The 
ring, it has been suggested, was the ancient seal or token of 
covenant, and was consequently given as a pledge for the 
payment of the dowry contracted to be paid to the woman; 
hence some light is thrown on the worus " with this ring I 
** thee wed," the term wed signifying covenant. The ring is 
directed by the rubric to be placed by the man " upon the 
*' fourth finger of the woman's left hand ; " this is derived 
from the direction contained in the Salisbury Manual, which 
represents that there proceeds from that finger a particular 
vein to the heart ; a very excellent reason no' doubt for 
placing the ring on this finger — only that anatomists have 
discovered that no such vein exists. 

As to the promise which the man makes to worship his 
wife, there can be little doubt but that originally the term 

— — ■ 

* See Gen. xxxiv. 11 and 12. "-4iirf Shechem said taito her father, andunlo 
Iker brethren, let me find grace in your eye$; and what ye shaU say unto me I 
will give. Ask tne never so nmch dowry and gift and I will give according as f/e 
shidl say unto me: but give me the damsel to wife J* In Rusbia when marriage 
is proposed the lover, accompanied by a friend, goes to the house of the 
bride ; and says to the mother " shew us your merchandize, we have got 
money." And among the Abiponians the price of a wife varies from a 
horse to a bottle of brandy. — See Rees JEncyctopedkL. 

•\ The marriage at the church door is alluded to by Chaucer 
<' Thanked be God, that is eteme on live 
Husbondeb at church dore have I hadde five," — Wife of Bath, 

The custom of giving dowry at the church door throws light upon the words 
in the Romish ritual — " this gold and sUver I tUee giv^* — words which were 
retained in the early reformed liturgies ; and, on using which a purse coH" 
taintng silver and gold was. given to the hnde^^^Wheafly* 
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worship fiignified honour: but the objections to this word in 
the marriage ceremony are as old as the time of Charles II.; 
for at the conferences which were held at the Savoy^ between 
the commissioners of the Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
for reviewing the liturgy, this word worship was, on the 
representation of the Presbyterian commissioners, promised 
to be changed for honour — a promise that has never been 
fulfilled * 

To trace the original intent and purport of the form of 
words we have been examining, would answer little purpose, 
except, indeed, to raise an inference that as a distant and 
ignorant age employed in their marriage service words which 
were to them simple, intelligible, and founded on existing 
customs, so, in the present age of encreased light and 
knowledge, we ought to exhibit, at least, an equal consis- 
tency. And this is a subject, as we think, important to all 
serious persons of all persuasions ; for even the communicant 
of the church of England must, as we apprehend, feel 
many difficulties and scruples in joining in the present 
marriage service. Of the popish origin and character of this 
service — of its obscurity and unfitness to our own times and 
manners — other instances might be given; of the indelicacy 
of some parts of this service our sense of what is due to 
public morals will restrain us from offering evidence; we 
proceed, therefore, to an examination of the history and laws 
of marriage. 

In tracing the history, and examining the laws of marriage 
in this country, it appears that the English law regards 
marriage as a civil contract, upon which principle it is that 
the holiness of the marriage state, the punishment of 
adultery, &c. are left entirely to the ecclesiastical law.-f- 
Pope Innocent III., it has been said, was the first who 
ordered the celebration of marriage in the *church, before 
which it was, in England, entirely a civil contract; the 
ceremony of marriage, if such it might be called, consisting 
■ " ■ ' ^^— ^1 •<• • »^— — »«^.^., 1 1 II II I — ^_— ^ II 

* See Wheatly and the Papers that passed between the Commissioners, &c. 

f " Our law (says Blackstone) considers marriage in no other light than as 
a civil contract. The holiness of the matrimonial state, is left entirely to 
the ecclesiastical law — the temporal courts not having jurisdiction to consider 
unlawflU marriage as a sin, hut merely as a civil inconvenience. The 
punishment, therefore, or annulling of incestuous or other unscriptural 
marriages is the province of the spiritual courts, which act pro salute amrna* 
And taJLing it in this civil light the law treats it as it does all other contracts : 
allowing it to be good and valid in all cases where the parties, at the time 
of making it were in the first place willing to contract; secondly, able to 
cotitract ; and lastly actually did contract, in the proper forms and solemnities 
required by law." — 15 chap, book 1, 
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merely in the bridegroom going to the bride's house and pub- 
licly carrying her to his own. (Moore'sReports.) And even in 
those states more immediately under ine controul of the 
court of Rome, it appears doubtful whether marriage was 
ever solemnized by a mmister of the church before the eighth 
century. Mr. Selden says it was sometimes done by the 
choice of the contracting parties, but he asserts they were 
under no obligation of Taw to do so, " nor did any custom 
** prevail so as to give it the title of a general custom.'' 
But Broughton, in his Bibliotheca Historica Sacra, informs 
us that '* afterwards, about the eighth and ninth centuries, 
** some of the more zealous emperors made express laws» 
prohibiting all marriages without the benediction of the 
church." (Vol. 2, 180.) And Pope Innocent III., by 
compelling the marriage to be performed in the church, 
completed what had thus been begun by Christian emperors, 
falsely so called. This corrupt and ambitious pontiff filled 
the papal chair at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century; he established in the church the sacraments of 
Transubstantiation and of Auricular Confession;^ and it is 
not improbable that marriage was introduced by him as a 
religious ceremony or sacrament into the church, in order 
to increase the power, and add to the revenues of the clergy. 
At about this period (1222) Otho, the pope's legate in this 
country, convoked a national synod at St. Paul's church, 
London; at which synod a canon was passed, decreeing that 
the number of sacraments should be fixed at seven,t in which 
number marriage was then, for the first time, included as a 
sacrament. From this period, as the power of the church, 
and the ignorance of the age increased, marriage became to 
be considered as a mystical rite by the people, although it 
was still held, by the English law, as a civil contract, " the 
*' intervention of a priest to solemnize this contract being 
*' merely juris positivi, and not juris naturalis out diviniJ* 
(Blackstone.) Still, however, in England, as it is in 
Scotland at this day, any contract made between the man 
and the woman to live together, was deemed a valid 
marriage to many purposes, and continued to be so held in 
law up to the period of passing the marriage act 26 Geo. II. 
In the times of Cromwell marriages were performed before 
the justices of the peace, the enactment which was passed 
in the year 1653, being as follows: — 

'^ That ail persons iDtending to be married shall come before some 
Justice of the Peace; and, if there appear no reasonable cause to the 

♦ Mos)ieim, vol. iii. p. 243. f Smollett, vol. iii. p. ?6. 
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donthuy,* the marrislge shall proceed iii this manner : ^-* The man ta 
be married taking the woman ly the hand shall plainly and distinctly 
pronounce these words — ^I, A, B, do, in the presence of God the searcher of 
all hearts, take thee C. D. for my wedded wife; and do also, in the presence 
of God and before these witnesses, promise to be unto thee a loving and 
faithful husband* — ^The woman promises in the same form to be a loripg 
faithful and obedient wife. And it is further enacted, that the man and 
woman having made sufficient proof of the consent of their parents and 
guardians (if under the age of twenty-one years) ; and, expressing their 
consent unto marriage iti the manner and by the words aforesaid before 
such justice, in the presence of two or more credible witnesses, the said justice 
may ^d shall declare the said man and woman to be thenceforward husband- 
and wife, and Ibe marriage shall be good and effectual in law/' 

The mode of carrying this act into effect is exhibited by 
the following curious extract from the Register 6f St. Mary, 
Whitechapel: — 

"Publications and marriages in December 26, 1653. — ^Julius Wood of 
Nightingale Lane, in this parish, Mariner, and Martha Waggdon of the 
same. Widow, were published in the market place of Leaden-hall, three 
several market days, in three several w^eks (viz.) on the 16th day, on the. 
1 9th day, and on the 26th day of December 1653; and the said Julius Wood 
and Martha. Waggdon were married by me Richard Loton, Esq. and justice 
of peace in the county of Middlesex, on the 26th day of December^ 1653. 
Edward Callis and Tobias Harborough, witnesses, present. 

Some marriages are described in the same register as '^ published at the 
publicke meeting ]^tce, commonly called Mary Whitechapel Church/' 

This was called ** being married by the directory,'* and it 
is curious to observe the vicissitudes of those fortns of 
religion which have no other sanction than act of parliament; 
for it appears that in the above year> being the first of the 
protectorate, and the liturgy not being then repealed, one 
Stephen Marshal, in order, at all events, to make the 
marriage of his daughter secure, had her married " by the 
" form prescribed in the liturgy, and paid five pounds to the 
*' churchwardens of the parish, as the fine or forfeiture for 
"using aHy other form of marriage than in the directory." — 
See Heylen's Examen Historicum, as quoted in " Thelyphthora; 
" or, a Treatise on Female Ruin/' vol. 3 — 178L 

At the restoration it is important to note that by 12 Car. II., 
c. 33. all marriages celebrated by the justices were declared 
legal without any fresh solemnization. Still, however, the 
necessity of this declaration demonstrates that marriage was 
regardea by the canon law as incomplete without a religious 
solemnization ; and it was to protect the parties against the 
penalties and disabilities that might arise in the ecclesias- 
tical courts that this act was passed. The canon and the 
common law, it may be observed, are essentially, and in 
practice, jealous of each other; but evea the canon law 

T 
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fcfgards marriage as a civil contract, as the eeel^siffiiti^at 
courts cannot void a marriage that has been entered into 
without a religious solemnization, but can only pimish the 
parties for not solemnizing the marriage agreeably to the 
forms of law ; but th€ courts of common law have never ruled 
that the religious ceremony, which the ecclesiastical ctourts? 
claim to be so indispensible, is essential to the general, 
validity of marriage. The canon law, is by no means of 
equal authority with the common law of England ; for, at 
the commencement of the reformation, it was enacted in 
parliament that this monstrous and anpmalous collection of 
ehurth law — the canons — should be reviewed; and that, till 
such review should be made, all canons, constittitiond^ 
ordinances, and synodals provincial, being then already 
made, and not repuguant to the law of the land, or the king's- 
prerogative, should still be used and executed. Now, a» 
this review has never taken place, it is upon this statute^ 
tmlyy and to the extent therein expressed, that the authority 
of the canon law depends.* 

The restoration of Charles II., with whom also the liturgy^. 
was restored, would naturally expose the Quakers to inconve- 
nience with regard to marriage, as they claimed and exercised- 
the right of entering into marriage before their own meetings, 
and without any religious ceremony. The opinion of Judge- 
Hale, upon these marriages, we have recorded by a learaed 
cotemporary. Bishop Burnet; this opinion will not be 
suspected c^ being the result of any und«ie partiality, 
towards the dissenters in the breast of the judge, when the 
reader is reminded that, in his celebrated ** Letter to hii* 
•* Children," Judge Hale warns them not to keep ecwnpany 



. * The canons are derived from the Romisli cknrch — aad it mig^t have 
l^een expected that the inconsisteney of this church, with regard to marriage^ 
"^oiild have caused the reformed church to pause, before such an authority 
had been admitted on such a subject; for although, at the commencement 
of the thirteenth century^ marriage was-h<ldby the ehurch of Rome to be a 
Macranient, it had been previously regarded as little short of- a crime, when 
a life of celUkicy was esteemed a necessary evidence of superior piety : — ^And. 
it is stated in Bogue mid Bennefs History of Dissenters, vol. Iyp.l5, that 
• In theseveirth century Theodore, archbi^op of Canterbury,, was celebrated^ 
through all the Western church for writing a pienitentieu, or treatise, . to 
direct what penance, should be enjoined for certain crimes : among other 
matters persons newly married were commanded to abstain from entering a 
ehurch for thirty daysy and to repent for fifteen!'' Mosheim assigns tot 
this prelate the credit of hiving " reduced to a regular science that branch 
^f ecclesiastical law which is knovm by th<* name otpenHeniial discipline** — 
Eficksiaitioal History^ vol.2^ p* Ivf^ ^ 
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with heretics — such as Quabsrs, Afidbapiists, &c. ; these pre- 
judices, however, did not sway him when on the judgment 
seat, as will best appear in Burnet's own words : — 

" He was a devout Christian, i sincere protestant, and a true son of the 
fchurch of England; moderate towards dissenters, and just even to those 
frbm whdn he differed most; Which a|)pfeared ^gnallj itt the care he took 
of preserving the Quakers from that mischief that wets like to fall on them 
by declaring their marriages void, and so bastarding their children; but he 
considered nmrriuge and succession a right of mtitre, (vom which none ought 
to be barred, what mistake soever they might be und^r, in the points of 
revealed religion. And, therefore, in a trial that was before him, when a 
Quaker was sued for some debts owing by his wife before 1^ married her, 
and the Quaker's counsel pretended that it was no marriage that had passed 
between them, since it was not solemnized according to the rules of the 
church of England, he declared he was not willing, on his own opinion, to 
make their children bastards, and gave directions to the jury to find it 
special. It was a rfeil(K;tion on the whole party, that one of them, 16 avoid 
an inconvenience he had fallen in, thought to have preserved himself, by at 
defence that, if it had been allowed in law, must have made their whole 
issue bastards, and incapable of succession ; and for all their pretended 
friendship for one another, if this judge had not been more their ^tend than 
one of those they so called— their posterity had been littlfe obliged to them. 
Bathe governed himself, indeed, by thela^ of the gospel — of doing to others 
wfuit he would hofCe others do to him; and therefore, because he would have 
thought it a hardship, not without cruelty, if, among papists, all marriages 
were nulled which had not been made with all the ceremonies in the Eoman 
ritual; so he, applying this to the case of the sectaries, thought all mar- 
riages made according to the sfevercd pervasions of men, ought to have theik 
EFFECTS IN LAW " — Bumct's ^^ Life (Old Death of Sir Matthew Hale, KtUgkt^ 
" Lord Chief' Justice of England, with B^chard Easterns (uldition(d notes, — 
London, 1805, p. 76, 77. 

The above quotation exhibits the opinion of one of the most 
eminent judges and lawyers of his age, upon the validity of 
a class of marriages, more free thaii any other from all 
religious ceremony; the soundness of this opinion is confirmed 
by the fact that the Quaker marriages are now held good in 
law, although, since the days of Jud^e Hate, no statute has 
been passed which declares them to be so. Nor should it 
escape observation that this opinion, which militates so 
ftiuch against the claim of the established church to force 
her marriage ceremony upon those who dissent from her 
communion, is recorded and approved by a bishop of that 
church, and one of her most distinguished ornaments! 

Directing our attention to the period more immediately 
preceding the passing of the Marriage Act, usually known 
as Lord Hardwick's Act, we may observe that the reforma- 
tion, although it had declared marriage no longer to rank 
among the number of the sacraments of the church, had 
not disturbed those mystical notions whiph had been asVo-*' 
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ciated in the public mind, with the supposed sacred rite 
of marriage; hence the civil contract oi marriage became 
to be regarded as of little importance; and, as late as 
the middle of the last century, marriage was, by many 
writers, maintained to be that solemn and religious contract 
which, being instituted by the church, was above all law, 
and which the law should neither direct nor controuL 
Regarded thus by the people as a rehgious contract, and by 
«ome, indeed, as a mere civil act, marriages were easily 
celebrated, and were held by the courts- to be valid, whether 
performed by the clergyman, or the dissenting minister — in 
the church, or the meeting-house. This liberty of being 
ttiarried before their own congregations, and agreeably to 
iheir own forms, there can be no question, was possessed by 
dissenters up tcr the time of passing the marriage act 26 
Geo. II., c. 33, in the year 1753. The toleration act, it may 
also be observed, which passed in the year 1689, must 
further have confirmed this right by legalizing the meetings 
and the religious teachers of dissenters. 

There are also reported cases in the law books which 
hidicate the fact that marriage, was practised before the con-' 

fregations of dissenters. Anabaptists, Sabbatarians, &c. ;* 
ut this point is sufficiently recognized in the debate which 
accompanied the passing the Marriage Aet^ Lord ^Etarrington,. 
ill his speech delivered in the House of Commons, in 
defence of the bill, in order to rebut the charge of inno- 
vation which had been made against it, held this language:* 
Now, Sir, if gentlemen will but attend to the laws we have 
now in being, they must see that all tliese things have 
been 6y them already, in a great measure^ taken care of* 
" No marriage can be good unless it has been solemnized 
" according to THAT religions ceremony prescribed by that sed 
^' of religion to which the contracting parties belong.'^— 
Hansard's Parliamentary History, vol. 16, p. 25. 
. That dissenters, therefore, possessed Uie lawful ri^ht ot 
marrying agreeably to their own forms there ©an be no 



if 
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* Hutchinson and Wife v. Broosbank, 3 Levinz, 376. — ^Wigmore'scase; 
Salkeld 438'— Lord C. J.Holt's opinion upon the latter case is thus recorded: 
* By the amon law a contract per verba de prasenti is a marriage, as, I take 
you to be my wife. So it is a contract, per verba dejiituro, viz. J will takcjifa* 
If the contract be executed, and he does take her, it is a marriage, and they 
caimot punish for fornication ; hit only for not solemnizing the njarriage 
afccordiiig to the forms prescribed by law, but not so as to declare the 
marriage void." See also the cases ably stated and explained by a writer 
in the Monthly Repository, vol. 14, p. 174r 



doubt I B4, hawevef, some vexatious attempts had l^eeA 
made in the ecclesiastical courts to disturb some marriages 
which had been celebrated in this manner, the generality of 
dissenters were induced to prefer to be married agreeably 
to the church ceremony, which they could the more readily 
conform to, few of them differing, at that time, from any 
point of doctrine expressed therein; the Unitarian dis- 
senters, indeed, being then so few in number, in England, 
as not to have a single place of worship in which to perform 
marriage, if they had been so disposed. Still, however; it is 
of singular importance to our argument to bear in mind, Fi as?, 
that at the time of passing the Marriage Act the Quaker^ 
did not conform to the marriage ceremony; and second, 
that they did not then, nor do they now, possess the right 
of nqiarrying at their own meetings, and agreeably to their 
own forms, by any statute or enactment that has ever been 
parsed with regard to them. They exercised this right upon 
the common law and practice of the realm, and the marriage 
jEu&t did not give them this right, it only left them in the 
same situation in which they stood previous to its enactment ! 
This important point being borne in mind we shall proceed 
to show that the Marriage Act, to which dissenters date 
the inconvenience of which they complain, was neoer intended 
to abridge their religious rights and privileges. We admit, 
indeed, that incidentally the Marriage Act has abridged the 
rights of dissenters with regard to the celebration of mar- 
riage ; but, in order to prove that such was not the object 
ana intention of the act — ^that, in fact, it had no religious 
bearing ]?^hatever, we shall exhibit to the reader the circum- 
stances out of which that act arose, and the reasons assigned, 
by its supporters in parliament, for its introduction. The 
ait^t in question, the 26 Geo. II., is entitled ''An Act for the 
*' better preventing of Clandestine Marriages." Now these 
clandestine marriages bore reference chiefly to the fleet 
zqiarriages, as they were called, the history of which we shall 
shortly exhibit to the reader. These clandestine marriages, 
it was also contended, were illegal marriages, not because 
they were not performed in the established church, or by 
one of its ministers, but because they were performed 
secretly, and without that publicity by tne proclamation of 
banns, &c., which the law had wisely directed. Now 
the penalty for celebrating ^clandestine marriages, in 
other words marriages without sufficient and legal publica^ 
tion, and proper witnesses thereto, attached only to the 
minister. Hence, then, by an abuse of the law^, low an4 
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disrepulabljB priests, who had nothing to lose, weie enabled 
to set the bws at defiance; and, by celebrating marriages 
in prisons, or ihp rules of prisons in which diey might be 
confined for debt, they were beyond the reach of its 
penalties, the celebration of marriage without the publication 
of banns not being then a transportable ofience. As young 
people, on an occasion such as marriage, would naturally 
give the preference to a private celebration, the multitude 
were found to flock to the Fleet parsons, where the marriages 
were more private, and less expensive, than marriages per- 
formed in a public church or chapel ; and from ibe vulgar 
prejudice of regarding marriage as a religious institution, it 
was concluded that, to render such institution binding, it 
was necessary only that it should be performed by a priest, 
without regard to the obligations of the law — a rational con- 
clusion if tne premises had been correct. By this means a 
door became opened for the celebration of improvident and 
improper marna^es, and abuses in consequence resulted to 
an almost incredible extent, entailing upon families misery 
and want, and engendering evils which it would be almost 
impossible to detail. To such a height di4 these evils pro- 
ceed that many persons appear to have made it a trade io go 
about entrappmg minors, young men or women of family cm: 
fortune, into the most improvident marriages, with worthless 
prostitut^p or profligates, which were celebrated by some 
scoundrel in " holy orders,'^ at May Fair, or the Fleet; 
and the validity of which, whether maintained or set aside, 
would equally produce the most disasterous consequences. 
One K^ith, who had a little chapel in the Fleet prison, 
appears to have commanded an amazing trade m the 
matrimonial line ; this fellow, in one year, it appears, 
celebrated 6,000 marriages ; whilst his brother clergyman, 
the rector of St. Ann's, a large and populous ps^rish, had 
performed only fifty marriages in the same period!* We 
hope vfid shall not be suspected of being prompted, by our 
objections to a regular clergy, to speak slightingly of these 
reverend personages who tenanted the Fleet; let the reader 
take the picture of one such as drawn by the Earl of 
Hillsborough, in the debate on the Marriage Act, in 1753. 
It had been contended, on the other side, that the people 
considered there was something of that peculiar and sacred 
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*. See Mr, Bohcrt NugenCs Speech on the Clandestine HJarrktge ^ill. 
^ailUmcntarj/Iiistor^f yq\, }5y p. 19. 
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einracter'in the mamage oei^moiiyy wkich the new Jaw 
would set aside, when his lordship replied '^Does h€ 
** think that they" (the people) ''can believe that there i« 
^' any thing saered in a ceremony performed in a liith nwm 
of an ale house, in the Fleet, and by a prt^igate dergynrnn^ 
whom they see all in ra^s, swearing like a trooper, and 
higgling about what he is to have for his trouble, and 
half drunk, perhaps, at the very time he is performing the 
ceremony?" — Hansard^ s ParMameniary iSstory, vol. 16, 
p. 63. 

These scenes^ which this act was desired to suppresi^ 
are thus represented by a cotemporary writer. Sir Tsmfield 
Lemaa, in the pre&ce of his Letter to the Earl of 
Holdemesse: " In one of the most frequented parts of thrd 
'^ great city every second or third house was devoted to thrd 
^' abuse of matrimony — that this shameful business was not 
** transacted privately, but signs publicly hung out denotkig 
^* these offices of destruction, and worriers employed to 
seduce unwary passengers with ' Do you want a parson?* 
or ' Will you be married?' Questions not less common itt 
these places than tq be teased in Monmouth Street with 
* Will you buy any clothes J " Over the doors also, it appears^ 
of many of these houses, the trade was expressed in the 
tasteful and elegant terms of " marriages done here!* In a 
collection of pamphlets on the Marriage Act, which is pre- 
served in the London Institution, there is a curious tract 
writteo by Keith himself, in 1753; in which the reverend 
gentleman at once admits and defends these irre^larities. 
Some extracts from this pamphlet we have subjoined in a 
note, for the benefit of the curious reader; as, besides illus- 
trating our subject, they pro^^e also that the reverend actor 
in these scenes of disoraer was strictly loyol and orthodox — 
a thorough church and king man— and devotedly attached to 
the House of Brunswick, and the protestant succession]* 



f The pamphlet is graced with a cut of the reverend gentleman in full 
canonicals : the moiio-^^ I have fought with beasts at EphesusJ' It commences 
thus: ^ The reader will excuse me in saying that this act was fashioned with 
apiire design of obstructing the glorious method I have taken of serving my 
country: if this had not been the case why were not Fhte marriages" (or, as 
they are often called, clandestine marriages)^ many years ago, before I came 
into life, abolished?'' In a note there is the following remark on the act 
then pending: ^ The act does not provide for 'the incapacities of the mar- 
ried persons not knowing how to write, either by setting their mark or 
otherwise. Query.-^Whether the marriage is to be null if the parties cannot 
write, which has been the case of many hundred I have married, and some 
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. The evils^ then^ that had resulted* firora marriages per^^ 
formed by such persons, and in such a manner, produced the 
act in question. This act we may distinctly and safely 
assert had no other object in view than to prevent the 
following evils : — 

Clandestine marriages. 

The difficulty of proving marriages. 

The difficulty of determining the legitimacy of children, and 

The . frequency of bigamy. . 

Now the Marriage Act struck at the root of all these evils; 
by enacting that ''Whereas many persons do solemnize 

matrimomy in prisons, and other places, without publication 

of banns, or licence of marriage, first had and obtained — 

for the prevention thereof: be it enacted, that if any person 

'' shall, from and after, 8cc. solemnize matrimony in any 

other place than a church, or public chapel, where banns 

have been usually published, unless by special licence, &c. 

or shall solemnize matrimony without publication. Sec. they 
** shall be deemed and adjudged to be guilty of felony, and 
" shall be transported to some of his majesty's plantations in 
*' America," &c. And it further provided that all marriages 



that hardly cculd speak; yet I could perceive by the smiles they bestowed 
one on the other, that they consented, and I imagined that they had as great 
a right to the privilege of marriage as any one who could do both/' Upon 
the delay that the new law would occasion in marriage, he remarks '' Happy 
is the wooing that is not long a doing, is an old proverb, and a very true 
one ; but we shall have no occasion for it after the 25th day of March next, 
yrhen we are commanded to read it backwards: and from that period 
(fatal, indeed, to old England) we must date the declension of the number 
of the inhabitants of old England/' After recording various instances of 
sudden and hasty marriages among the lower classes, such as sailors going 
by dozens to the Fleet, to be married to women whom they had not known 
for an hour before, he draws this inference : — ^ It therefore follows that 
hasty and precipitant marriages (falsely and artfully called clandestine) is 
the very foundation of our present happiness and prosperity; and time 
— and a very short time — will shew us that wise, and prudent, and 
considerate marriages (there will be so few) among the lower classes 
of the people will be the destruction — ^both of our church and kiI^g, 
by giving the enemies of Great Britain an opportunity, when they per^ 
ceive our weakness in numbers, of introducing a popish pretender — 
Which heaven iivert!^ By the conclusion of the pamphlet it would seem 
that this staunch advocate of church and king was not without a glimpse of 
his own immortality! *< Now, if the present act, in the form it now stands, 
should, which I am sure is impossible, be of service to my country, I shall 
then have the s^tis&ction of haying been the occasion of it, because the 
compilers thereof have done it with a pure design of suppressing MY chapel, 
which makes me the most celebrated nmn m tlds kingthm, though not the 
greatest,^' 



should be celebrated in the presence of two witnesses at 

least, and that the church and chapelwardens should provide 

books ruled, 8lc. as described in the act, in which the 

registry of all marriages, and the attestation thereof, should 

be preserved. These enactments, the reader will readily per- 

ceiye, were exactly and solely aimed at the existing evils, and 

well calculated to remove them. Whilst then such were the 

objects which the Marriage Act did seek to effect, we take it 

to be clear also that any interference with the ^eligioud 

rights of dissenters it did not seek to effect; for as dissenters 

ficenerally had, as we have already seen by this time, coU'^' 

rormed. of choice, to the form of marriagi as practised in 

the church, the only sects who had not so conformed — the 

Jews and Quakers — ^were exempted from the operation of 

the bill; and their marriages we have before stated, and we 

here more distinctly assert, stand now on precisely 

T^£ SAME LEGAL GROUNDS AS DID THE MARRIAGES OF 
ALL DISSENTERS AND NON-CONFORMISTS, CELEBRATED 
AMONG THEIR OWN CONGREGATIONS, BEFORE THE 
PASSING OF THE MaRRIAGE AcT. 

The express object and design of the Marriage Act is of so 
much importance to the question now under consideration^ 
that we apprehend that whatever throws light thereon can- 
not be deemed superfluous. With this view, and to prove 
that it was never designed to establish a ceremony contrary to 
the conscientious scruples of any who might be called upon 
to submit to it, we insert part of the speech of the Attorney- 
General, (Ryder) on moving in the House of Commons that 
this bill be committed. This gentleman, in a clear and 
lucid speech, exhibiting the necessity and policy of the 
measure, and explaining the various provisions of the bill, 
concluded thus : ** This, Sir, is the substance of the bill now 
" under our consideration, which I thought myself obliged 
" to open to the house, as some gentlemen may not, as yet, 
" have had an opportunity to read it with attention ; and 
" from the short account I have given of it, I believe every 
" Gentleman will see that a method has now, at last, been 
" found out to prevent effectually all clandestine marriages, 
" and all the mischevious consequences jtowing from them, 
" without inflicting any penalties upon the innocent, or any 
" more severe penalties upon the guilty than every man will 
" think they deserve. And / think there is no ceremony or 
f solemnity required by this bill, but what is absolutely 

'• NECESSARY FOR ASCERTAINING THE MARRIAGE, AND 

V RENDERING IT PUBLIC, which every marriage ought t^ 
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" be ; and forgiiaidii« agaivt the many i«t&I <xm4»ii;«iee« 
^* set on foot to seduce young gentiemea and ladi^s of 
f* fortune, and to draw them into improper, perhaps infamous, 
** marriages/' — Hansard** Farliameviary Hut. vol. 15^ p. 1 1. 
Now it is sufficiently apparent that the marriage ceremony, 
according to the rubric of the church of England^ was a 
ceremony, or solemnity, required by the bill, which was not 
** 4ib$oluiely necessary for ascertamh^ the marriage, and 
** refidering it public ;** * but it is equally apparent that tbe 
inconvenience of this ceremony to any classes of his majesty's 
subjects, (except Jews and Quakers, who, as we have seen, 
are exempted from its operation) was never anticipated. 
It is nat at all improbable that the pircumstances under 
which this bill was carried through parliament, might have 
contributed to the defect in question; for it is extremely to 
be regretted that so important an enactment should hav« 
been made a party measure, and that it should have been 
hvrrkd through parliament, and passed into a law, more, 
indeed, out of respect, asit should seem, to the minister, than 
to the measure ; for it appears pretty apparent that many of 
the ministerial members were averse to the bill, and staid 
^way from the house that they might not be called upon p 
^ote. This bill, though it had been drawn by the judges, was 
fient 0own to the Commons so fiill of imperfections, as to com- 
pel tham, inconsequence, to make so many alterations therein, 
that when it was urged that the house should pass it out of 
respect to those who had framed it, Mr. H. Fox, Secretary 
of War, (afterwards Lord Holland) ridiculed the idea by 
stating that it was, in fact, *' quite a new bill. There is not 
" so much as one clause — hardly, indeed, a sentence — that 
'' stands the same as it was in the bill sent down to us from 
" the other bouse ; and besides there have been no less than 
" six or seven new clauses added ; but this I need not tell 
" you. Sir, I shall shew it; for it may most properly be said 
*' that it appears prima jfacieJ* — tiamard, vol. 16, p. 67. 

m. • ■ ■ . I I I ■ ■■ ■ ■ .... ■■»,■■ 

* It is gratifying to find ourselves supported* in this view of tfie question 
by an authority from which support mi^t least have been expected. " The 
New Times" Jounml, edited by a Doctor of the Civil Law, made the fol- 
lowing observation, on remarking last year upon Mr. Smith's motion for 
relief. " Among the means adopted by the Marriage Act to prevent Clan- 
destine Marriages, the principal is to compel all persons in England, ex- 
cept Jews and Qwtkers^ to be married according to the rites and ceremonies 
of the Church of England. Now this was a provision in no degree neces$ary 
%o prevent minors from being married clandestinely. It might tend to pio- 
diice that eifect ; but so might Jive thouutnd other nieasuru which it is easy U 
tkvise.** 
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jSisfeMr. Fox U represented tobavebeld up tli^btU witb 
all the additions, alterations, and erasures it had sustained; 
»xk<^f to the infinite amusement of the house, to have pro- 
npunced a parqdy on Anthony's oration over the mangled 
body of Caesar. — Debreti, vol. 3, p. 180. 

The bill> notwithstaQdisi^ the opposition thus made to it 
in parliament, finally passed; but, although its objects were« 
as we incline to believ^^ beneficial, it wa$ so unpopular at 
first with the public, that, like a more recent marriage bill, 
the people desei^ed the churches when it was first read to 
them; and, as appears from a public journal, the shop o( 
ParsQn Kejth was crowded with customers down to the last 
horn* that he was allowed by law to keep it open. " Sunday, 
24, being the last day before the commencement of the 
Marriage Act, before eleven o'clock forty-^ve couple were 
iparried at Mr. Keith's chapel; and when they ceased near 
•' one hundred pair had been joined together, two men being 
*' constantly and plosely employed in filling up licences for 
" that purpose." — Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 24, p. 141. 

By a letter from the Honourable Horace Walpole to the 
Honourable Henry Seymour Conway, which will be found 
in the Walpole Papers, and whfch we have inserted below, 
the reader will derive a lively impression of the progress 
of tbis bill through the lower house of parliament.^ 



* " Strawberry Hill, May 24, 1753. — It is well you are married. How 

would my Lady A have liked to be asked in a parish church, for three 

Sundays runuiug? I really believe she would have worn her weeds for ever, 
rather than have passed through so impudent a ceremony I What do you 
think? But you will want to know tne interpretation of this preambles. 
Why — there is a new bill, which, under the notion of clandestine marriages^ 
has made such a general i-ummage and reform in the office of matrimony 

that every Strephon and Chloe — every Dowager and her — > will have 

as many impediments and formalities to undergo as a treaty of peace. Lord 
Bath invented this bill, but had drawn it so ill that the Chancellor (Lord 
Hardwick) was forced to draw a new one; and then grew so fond of his 
own creature that he has crammed it down the throats of both houses, 
though they gave many a gulp before they could swallow it. The Duke of 
Bedford attacked it first with great spirit and mastery, but had little support, 
though the Duke of Newcastle did not vote. The lawyers were all ordered 
to nurse it through the house; but, except the poor Attorney General, (Sir 
Dudley Ryder) who is nurse, indeed, to all intents and purposes, and did 
amply gossip over it — not one of them said a word. Nugent shone extremely 
in opposition to the bill, and, though every now and then on the precipice 
of absurdity, kept clear of it with great humour, ^nd wit, and argument, and 
was unanswered. Yet we were beat. Last Monday it came into the coni- 
-mittee, Charles Townshend acted a very good speech, with great cleverness, 
and drew a picture of his own story and his father's tyranny, with, at least, 
as much paits as modesty. Mr. Fox mumbled the chancellor and his 
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It appears also that the amendments and alterations- that had 
been produced in this bill by the opposition, were designed 
to defeat its adoption when returned to the Lords; this 
object, howey^, failed, as the Lords, in order to out-manoeuvre 
the tactics of the opposition in the lo^er house, consented to 
pass the bill, even though it appeared before them like Ban- 
quets ghost, with twenty mortal murders on its head. That 
such was their policy we collect from the testimony of 
an eye witness, the Rev. Dr. Birch, who had iittended the 
House of Lords to watch the fate of the bill ; and who, in a 
lettjer to the Honourable Philip York, preserved in the 
Hard wick Papers, reports — *^ My Lord Chancellor then rose, 
and began a most spirited speech of near three quarters of 
an hour, with declaring his concurrence to all the amend- 
ments, though some of them evidently weakened the bill, 
** as sent down from that house, since the substance of it 
'' was of so much moment to the nation, and these defects 
^* might be s|ipplied by a subsequent one. He hoped their 
" lordships would act as their predecessors had done in the 
^' case of the act of succession, under King William^ (if he 
** might compare great things with small) when the Commons, 
*^ who were generally thought ill affected to it, clogged it with 
^' so many unpracticable limitations, in order to prevent their 
** lordships from passing it; who, on the other nand, wisely 
" consented to the whole for the- sake of securing the 
*' succession itself, resolving to wait for some futuf^ oppor- 
*• t{iuity tq fetfenfh the exceptionable clauses connect^^tpith it " 
Uafortuuately for the dissenters of England, although 
these observations were delivered seventy years ago, the 
future opportanity for retrenching the exceptionable clauses 
connectea with the marriage bill has never yet arrived. True 
it is that the inconvenience of o//e of the clauses of this bill to 
the dissenters was not foreseen, for we have examined carefully 
all the records of the debates upon this bill in parliament, as 
well a^ the discussions to whiph it gave rise out of parlia- 
ment, and, with the exception of the c}ause granting relief 



lawyers, and pinned the plan of the bill upon a pamphlet he had found of 
Dr. Gally'^, where the doctor, lecoipmepdipg the Trench scheme of matrir 
mony, says * It yvas found that fathers were too apt to forgive/ ^ The gospel/ 
I thought, said Mr. Fox, * enjoined forgiveness, but pious Dr. Gaily thinks 
^ * fathers are too apt to forgive.* Mr. Pelham, extremely in his opiniou 
against the bill, and in his inclination loo, was forced to rivet it; and, 
without speakivf^ ope word for it, taught the house to vote for it, and it ws^? 
carried against the .chairman's leaving the jqlmir, by 165 tq8^/' 
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froia Ihe 0{teration of the bill to Jews and Quakers^ We can 
find no trace of this point ever having come into discussion.* 
Sut^ as it appears there were many known and admitted 
imperfections m this bill> it may reasonably be supposed 
that there were others unknown> and not anticipated^ when 
it passed into a law.f 

We have shown, satisfactorily, we trusty that it was never 
the object of the Legislature, in passing the marriage law^ 
to expose dissenters to civil disabilities, or to impose upon 
them a ceremony in violation of their consciences. That> 
at the time of passing this act, the dissenters should not 
themselves have been alive to the inconvenience to which 
it exposed them, need excite little surprise, when it is 



^ Doctois Gaily, Tunstall, Stubbing, and Ibbetsion ; Sir T. Leman^ 
Joseph Sayer, Esq. and aUo variotut anonymous writers published tbeif 
sentiments upon the marriage law, between the years 1750 and 1755. 

f An instance of this description will sufficiently illustrate our meaning ; 
The Marriage Act had declared that all marriages, to be. legal, musk 
be published by banns *' in the parish churchy or in some public chapel, 
" in which public chapel banns Of matrimony have been usually published." 
Twenty-eifijnt years after, by a decision in the Court of King's Bench, upon 
a pauper case, it was ruled that all ^marriages, the banns of which had beeti 
published in eburehes, or ohapels, not existing at the time 6f passing the act^ 
were illegal. Upon which alarming decision Lord Beauchamp brought in a 
bill " To remedy certain inconveniences in the Marriage Act.'' Upon the 
debate ih the lower house, Mr. Fox, (Charles) who appears to hate possessed 
stnkefeditai^ opposition to the Marriage Act, having discovered that the clergy- 
men who bad celebrated marriage in any of the new churches, or chapels^ 
were liable to the pains and penalties described in the act, sarcastically 
remarked — *^ There was also another provision in the act that required expla- 
** nation ; and, if the noble lord had not taken notice of it in his bill, the 
** omission would ceitainly be supplied ; for all persons who had solemnized 
^ marriages in any of these new chapels were, at present, liaUe to transpor- 
*^ tation. Under danger of that penalty stood^ at present, a vast number of 
'^ clergym^, and some prelates, in the upper house ; but, as America would 
*' not receive them, they mu^t go to the Justitia hulk, which, to be sure, would 
** be a terrible thing; and he hoped the house would interfere to save these 
** reverend — aiid right reverend — gentlemen from so horrid a fate. It was 
*' an absolute fact that several^ if not ally of the bishops had transgressed in 
'* this wa^ ; and, by the bye, the house might have the mortification to see 
*' bishops m their lawn sleeves, instead of preaching ike word, heaving btdlast on 
" the Th(tmes/' And here, periiaps, it may not be impertinent to the argu- 
ment to remark that, like the new churches and chapels that had sprung up 
since the passing the Marriage Act, so are the new opinions and principles of 
religiious libeity and dissent; neither the one nor the other having been 
contemplated by the framers of the act. Far be it from us to pursue the 
companson further, or to insinuate that the consequences of the latter, to. 
the bishops and clergy, may be the same as Mr< Fox bad apprehended iD 
the instance of the former 1 
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eoAsid^red flow few were the numbers of dissenters who, at 
that time, disbelieved the doctrine of the Trinity; and that^ 
until within a very few years, even the most enlightetied 
Unitarians were found to conform to the marriage ceremony 
without scruple or objection. It is time, in fact — it is the 
progress of knowledge, and a better understanding of the 
principles of dissent — which have chiefly produced the 
difficulty of which we complain. * The first oct^asion oit 
which we afe enabled to discover that the injustice of the 
Marriage Act to Unitarian dissenters, had caught the attention 
of any parliamentary speaker, is in the year 1792, when 
Mr. Fox, on a motion for leave to bring in a bill for relief 
of Unitarians, is reported to have expressed himself as 
follows : " And here he could not help taking notice also 
" of the Marriage Act — an act to which he was radically so 
•* much an enemy, that he should, whenever he had the 
least encouragement, make a third attempt to obtain its 
repeal. He had made two, and had succeeded in that 
" house, but had always been thwarted in the Housfe of 
Lbi-ds. The day, he hoped, would arrive when he should 
have better fortune with their lordships. The Marriage 
" Act it was his wish to alter in that part which provided 
" an exemption only for Jews and Quakers The necessity 
•' of a more ample exefnption he proved from the case of 
two women, confined in Nottingham jail, for non-compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Marriage Act. In short he 
declared it to be his wish to extirpate heresy by the old 
method of fire; not, however, by burning victims, but by 
" BURNiffG THE VARTOVS NOXIOUS acts!" — Parliamentary 
Hwfory, vol. 29, p. 1380. * 

We trust thatwehave sufficientlyestablishedourviewof the 
Marriage Act — namely, that it was never designed to disturb 
the religious rights of ariy sect or party; we may briefly 
add, that the truth of oiir position is contirmed by the cir- 
cumstance that Scotland was exempted from the act, 
all sleets then, as now, being allowed to marry agreeably 
to their own forms; atid further, that, when the incon-' 
venierice of the Marriage Act was fclt in Ireland, d law 
was passed by the Irish parliament, enabling dissenters to 
marry before their own congregations. This, then, is our 
case — as protestant dissenters, we claim that which, even if 
we had never possessed, we should demand to be granted 
to us ! but which hating possessed we claim to be restored to us ! 
ifor can we better express our views on the subject of marriage ; 
or better, perhaps, conclude this division of our subject, than 
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in th6 words of one of our greatest modem law aatfaoriti^s. 
Lord Redesdale; who, in the debate on the marriage bill, 
in the House of Lords, at the very moment we are writing, is 
reported to have said — '* That the object of civil society, ia 
•' forming regulations on the subject of marriage, should be 
*' to render the contract of marriage certain between the 
*' parties, and all the world besides. — 2'imes, June 4. 

We proceed now to exhibit to the reader, and to place 
upon record, the history of those exertions by which the 
subject of dissenters* marriages has been raised to the* 
importahee it now holds in the public miiid. The in- 
difference of the dissenters — of even enlightened Unitarian 
dissenters — to the objections which existed against sub^ 
mitting to the marriage ceremony, had long been matter of 
fterious regret with the early members of our church ; atid 
we had, in consequence, frequently stated to our Unitarian 
acquaintances, our scruples against submitting to a Trinita- 
rian marriage service. Our objections, however, received 
little attention; we were scarcely, indeed, supposed to be 
serious ; it appearing to be the general sentiment of most 
whom we consulted that, upon sudi an occasion as marriage; 
it was little short of affectation to feel scruples of conscience^ 
and that " Cupid cares not for creeds." How readily did 
dissenters satisfied their consciences in this respect may be 
collected from an avowal contained in a work esteemed t& 
be the very manual of nonconformity, and proceeding from 
an able and enlightened writer: '* fhe marriage ceremony 
*' is also performed at the altar, an evident relic of popery^ 
*' which makes matrimony one of the seven sacraments, if 
" it be objected that the dissenters are inconsistent in sub-' 
" mitting to be married at the altar, it is answered they con-^ 
sider marriage as a civil affair^ and therefore can submit 
to the will of the magistrate in regard to the place, at well 
as other circumstances of this rite, ^'^ — Nonconformist's Catechism^ 
We have se^n it asserted that, when the district meetings 
of the united dissenters took place, in England, in the yea^ 
1789, in order to obtain the repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts, it was also designed to move for an emendation' 
of the Marriage Act; the object, however, of these meetings: 
was speedily abandoned, and the design of moving for any 
alteration in the Marriage Act, if ever entertained, wasp 
never proceeded in. 

In the year 1808, therie appeared in " The Monthly 
" Repdsitory," the organ of the Unitarian body, the following^ 
letter ; — page 377* . » 
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*' On reading Mi. Lindsey'ii treatise on " Christian Idolatry," I metwitV 
an objection, page 110, to that part of the marriage ceremony, according to 
the form of the church of England, where the priest prays to God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, to bless the married couple. This 
led me to examine the form of marriage with more attention, when I dis- 
covered additional objections ; such as the invocation, *■ Christ have mercy 
' upon us/ and the declaration which the man is obliged to repeat after the 
priest, ' With this ring I thee wed, with my body 1 thee worshipy and with 
all my worldly goods I thee endoWf in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost/' Now, though any thinking and honest man 
might object to the mummery of the ringy the wickedness of promising to 
worship his wife, and the falsehood of endowing her with all his worldly goods, 
it appears to me utterly impossible for an Unitarian, either tacitly or openly, 
to join in the Vorship of the man Jesus, or to pronounce that he does all 
this, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, thereby giving a sanc- 
tion to the absurd and idolatrous notion of the Trinity. As such, I sbaU 
not be able to be married in the church of England, which Unitarians consider 
as antichristian, unless some of your learned correspondents can give me a 
fair, honest, and Rational explanation, how I may conscientiously go through 
the ceremony, or obtain a wife consistently with Christian principles without 
it. A speedy insertion and reply will much oblige." 

This letter, though anonymous, was written advisedly, and 
with the design of calling the attention of the Unitarian 
dissenters to the important subject on which it treats. It 
was from the pen of a respected member of our church, but 
the editor took the freedom of altering the signature, and 
signing it " An Unitarian Batchelor" The letter was 
also headed in the Repository in a similar manner, and thus 
a subject deeply affecting the rights of conscience, was 
made to assume an air of lightness, somewhat approaching to 
the ridiculous. The only notice that was taken of this letter 
was that of a correspondent in the same volume, (page 470) 
who signed himself "An Unitarian Husband;" and who — 
after briefly stating that, in the instance of his own marriage, 
he used the words " In the name of Almighty God,'* 
instead of " the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost;" and that 
being known to the minister no notice was taken of the 
deviation, but that he took bis fee, and wished him 
happiness — proceeds to warn the Unitarian batchelor that, if 
he " take to himself a wife, without performing the marriage 
ceremony as set forth in the Book of Common Prayer, 
the mamage will be void in the eye of the law, and the 
offspring illegitimate ; " he then, after recommending his 
own example, concludes by " hoping that the Unitarian 
** batchelor will soon be blessed with a wife, without 
"departing from his principles." Now, not to notice other 
objections, the advice contained in this letter viras, at once, 
inconsistent and impracticable. Inconsistent — because it advised 
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a departure from the marriage ceremony at the saine time that 
it avowed that the marriage would be void, unless the ceremony 
were performed *'m set forth in the Book of Common Prat/er.'* 
Impracticable — because few ministers would suffer such an 
alteration in the service, except, as in the instance of the 
writer, the party might be a particular friend or acquaint- 
ance. This subject, important as it was, received no notice 
whatever from the able and enlightened editor of the Reposi- 
tory ; and for a space of four years not even a jingle corre- 
spondent adverted thereto, a?nd yet, during this period, "The 
'* Protestant Society for the Protection of Keligious Liberty,'' 
with whom the most enlightened Unitarians were associated, 
w^as in active operation for the attainment of objects of far 
inferior importance to the conscientious disciple of Jesus ; 
we allude to the. repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts; 
the claim of dissenters to pass to their places of worship 
free of toll; and the objections of clergymen to bury the 
children of dissenters, in cases where they had not been 
baptized in the church. The first of these objects was 
important chiefly to those who aspired to the honour^ op 
emoluments of the state. The second was designed merely 
to protect the pockets of those who could afford to ride to 
their places of meeting, and is an exemption, we thinki 
unjust in principle. The last claims merely the perform- 
ance of . a superstitious rite, from a church which the 
dissenter has renounced; and which, as a dissenter, he ought 
to feel it disgraceful to accept at the hands of a priest whose 
communion he has relinquished. And yet, upon subjects 
such as these, the labours, the vapouring, the speech- 
making, the resolution-passing of these enlightened dissenters, 
between the years I8O0 and 1812, would fill a volume — ^whilst 
a subject constituting a direct violation of conscience was 
utterly neglected ! 

In the mean time, in the year 1811, " The FreethinJcing 
" Christians' Magazine " was commenced ; * and, in the very 
first number ot that work, we had an article " On the 
•/ Marriage Ceremony/' in which we took occasion strongly 
and pointedly to call the attention of Unitarians to this 
important subject — to rebuke their delay and condemn their 
inconsistency. We called upon the Unitarian clergy, in 
particular, to rouse their followers to a sense of the violation 



* The work under this title was published from the year 1811 to 1814, 
and has been long out of pnn), 
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of piioeiple, which a quiet acauiescence in the marriage 
eeremony manifested to the world ^ we declared that^ unless 
the Unitarian clergy pursued this incumbent duty^ they 
V/ere '' betrayers of their flocks, and enemies of the truths 
^* they profess to believe ;^ and we encouraged their con- 
gregations to make those e£brts which they were called on 
to do from a conviction, that from their numbers and 
respectability they could not fail to obtain parliamentary 
relief. To^vards the end of the same yohime (1811) this 
subject was again discussed by a Correspondent, and it was 
witn pleasure we witnessed the first fruits of our labours 
among the Unitarians, in a letter which appeared in the 
Monthly Repository the next year (1812) p. 667, written 
Evidently by an Unitarian, dated Norfolk, and signed T, 
The writer does not advert to the servicer we had rendered 
to this cause ; but he very properly and boldly asks, " Can 
any sufficient cause be given for confining the performance 
of the marriage ceremony to the clergy of the established 
•' church? Why should not the objections of Unitarians 
^ to Trinitarian language, upon this occasion, be treated 
with the same respect as those of * Friends* upon other 
grounds? We who most solemnly protest against the 
f* worship of Jesus Christ, are permitted to baptize our 
** children, and to commit our departed friends to the silent 
** abodes of the grave, in the use of religious forms which 
'* we prefer to those which are prescribed by an authority 
** unacknowledged by us» In the present enlightened state 
** of the world justice and decorum, no less than religion, 
•' require, that, in a protestant country, there should be full 
*' and complete liberty of conscience to marry and to bury 
♦' where and as we like.** The allusion in the above to the 
right of Unitarians to baptize their children, will sufficiently 
indicate that the writer was not a Freethinking Christian^ 
dur society having long previously rejected infant baptism 
as an idle and puerile rite derived from the church of Rome : 
adult baptism we had also abandoned, as a ceremony 
applicable to the Jewish converts alone, at the first intro- 
duction of Christianity, and in no way binding on Christians 
in the present day. 

From 1812 to 1816 no further n,otice of the marriage 
question appears to have been taken by any Unitariao 
writer in the Repository. During this interval the subject 
occupied the frequent attention of the Freethinking Chris- 
tians; and when, in the year 1812> notice had been given 
in the House of Comnoous, of a motion for amending th» 
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Marriage Act, with regard to its operation on the marriage 
of minors, &c. two of our members took occasion, in a 
correspondence with the learned mover, to point out tbe 
unjust operation of the act as regarded Unitarian dissenters, 
and to suggest the propriety of making their case a part of 
his intended measure. The honourable gentlemen, in bit 
reply, admitted the impofUmce of the case stated '' in a 
" moral, as well as political point of view ;" but, aiming at 
one specific object, he expressed himself unwilling to in* 
troduce any other subject, '• however seriously wanted," lest 
he should provoke some difference of opinion, that mi|ht 
retard his first object. He further admitted, that, since bis 
attention had been drawn to the Marriage Act, he had 
seen several points which it would be advisable to alter; and 
intimated the probability of his attempting its reform on a 
larger scale ! In the year 1813, when Mr. W. Smith had been 
successful in obtaining for Unitarian dissenters a relief from 
so much of the 9th and 10th William III. as relates to per- 
sons denying the Trinity, it was deemed a favourable 
opportunity again to urge upon Unitarians the ipropriety of 
making an effort to obtain relief with regard to the marriage 
ceremony. Accordingly one of our members addressed a letter 
to the Monthly Repository on this subject, signed, "A Friend 
** to the Rights of Conscience;" this letter, however, the 
editor rejected, upon the plea, as stated in the notice to 
correspondents, that the style was too " impassioned and 
oratorical/' but that " a cool and temperate statement of 
the grievance" would be admitted. This letter, thus 
rejected, was subsequehtly published in our own Magazine 
for 1814, with remarks. In the mean time, as the Unitarians, 
as a body had as yet done nothing to obtain relief; and as 
several of the youth of our church were now p.pproaching 
that period of life when they were likely to enter on the 
marriage state, the course which, as Christians, it behoved 
them to adopt, became the subject of serious inquiry. For 
a long time it had appeared to us, that our only course 
would be for our members to take a journey to Scotland, to 
celebrate their marriages in that country ; but upon further 
consideration this plan was abandoned, because it did not 
appear applicable to the various situations and circumstances 
of the members of a Christian church, many of whom could 
not afford the expense; whilst others, such as clerks, ser- 
vants, &c. could not obtain the time for such a journey. It 
was considered also that s«tch a course exhibited to the 
world no public testimony against the injustice of the mar- 
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vMge ceremony, and gouM havQ no tendency to procure li^ 
v» any relief from the Legislature ; but that by saaking ak 
|M]»blic opposition to^ and protest agains't, the marriage 
ceremony, in the place where it was performefl, we should 
not only acquit our consciences to God, but exhibit our 
integrity to the world ;. and that the very inconvenience 
which the celebration of our marriages would occasion to 
the clergy themselves,, might, by possibility, lay the ground 
of future reliefs And here, perhapsy we may remark, that 
almost every clergyman who has been called upon to marry 
any of our members, has- expressed his anxious wish to be 
relieved by law from so painful a duty, and they have 
generally agreed in the justice of our claims on the con- 
sideration of the legislature* Our views, however, and 
reasons for adopting the course o{ protesting against the 
marriage ceremony, are stated at length in an article on 
this subject, contained in the last number of the Freethinking 
Christians' Magazine for 1813 ; and in the month of June,, 
in the following year, the views- there stated were,, for the 
first time, carried into effect. The following account of thi& 
proceeding is -extracted from our Magazine of 1814 :^ — 

» 

. ** The two individuals on whom it devolved to set the example in this 
case, thought it advisable to acquaint the minister, to whom they intended 
to apply y with their intention and determination to present a Protest to him 
against the marriage ceremony: it would leave him at liberty deliberately 
to act as he tliou^t fit, and themselves to be prepared against the con- 
sequences of such action ; accordingly the brother , whose name appears 
affixed to the Protest below, waited upon the minister by whom he intended 
to be married^ and explicitly and frankly mfonned him of his situation and 
intention* He was received with politeness ^ he set forth that he was a^ 
Dissenter — a Dissenter from Dissenters — a' heretic of the worst class — that 
liowever erroneous his opinions migrht be, he hoped he might have tHe 
credit of being sincere in those opinions — that it was that sincerity which 
induced him to say, that believing, as he did, ^e church of Engkmd t» 
have na more authcnrity from the New Testament than the East Indift 
Company, or any chartered or corporate body — that the worship to which 
it was consecrated was idolatrous^that the minister before whom he stood 
was unsanctioned as a mifiister of religion by any appointment of Jesus — 
that on those accounts it was impossible for Kinf silently to joiii in the 
marriage ceremony, tpithout a violation of his conscienee, unless he did 
some apt which ^ould mark his detestation of tbe whole system to which 
be %va« £)rced to subscribe — and that, accordingl}'^, it was hi* intention to 
present a Protest at the ahar against thfe marriage ceremony. Oh this the 
ftiinister positive!}'-, and ^vith some ^varmth, declared he wowld not marry 
cmr friend — ^Ihat he, in common with thousands of other ministers^ was» 
Moont to support the worship and doctrines of the chmxh of Engkud, which 
were founded in scripture — and that he would not marry any man that 
tiiouldi come to the church to act ag-ainst what the laws of the country had 
prescribed. 
' -** ft wa« m-ged i» r. pW, on the part of our friend^ that he did not apply 
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Tor amy favour, but for a civil rigrbt, which he apprehended the minist^ 
liad no power to deprive him of-— mat it was his intention to comply with all 
that the law require d~-.and that he wished to know ej^plicitly, whether he 
(the minister) seriously imagined he had any discretionary power in the 
nusiness — whether, in fact, lie could refuse ; for that if he determined so 
to do, it was his decided intention to take leg*al proceedings Co obtain what 
he considered a civil ri^ht gauranteed by the Marriage Act The minister 
«aw clearly the situation in which he wxis placed ; and, though true to 
church ana king, found, that as he could not reason our friena out of hi^ 
opinions, it mi^t be dangerous to attempt to deprive him of his rights. 

" A few weeks subsequent to this interview, when the banns had been 
regularly published, the party put the following Protest into the hands of 
the minister at tfie altar, at the moment he was about to commence th^ 
ceremony — the bridegroom observing, "J deliver into your hands this 
protest against the Marriage Ceremony." 



To Ulr. Crosby^ commonly called the Bev. Mr. Crosby^, 

*** The undersigned, being Unitarian dissenters, present to you die 

following Protest against the Marriage Ceremony, to which, accordine^ 

to the law of the land, they are compelled to subscribe; they disclaim aU 

intention of acting disrespectfully, either to the legislature, or to its civil 

officer before whom they stand: they lament that they are placed in a 

situation so unnatural, as that even forbearance to what they consider as 

establ»hed eiror would be a formal recantation of opinions which they 

received on conviction, and which, they will only renounce on similar 

pounds. Against the Marriage Ceremony, then, they can but uxo^t 

isofemnly Protest: — , - 

•** Because it makes Marriage a religious, instead of a civil, act :— 

*** Because, as Christians and Protestant Dissenters, it is impossible we 

can allow of the interference of any human ins^tution with matters 

which concern our faith and consciences : — 

** Because, as knowing nothing of a priesthood in Christianity, the 

submission to a ceremony performed by a person " in holy orders, 

or pretended holy orders," is painfiiPand humiliating to our 

. feelings; — 

*** Because, as servants of Jesus, we worship the One LiviNO and trok 

Goo, his God and our God, his father and our father, and disbelieve 

and abominate the doctrine of the Trinity, in whose name the 

Marriage Ceremony is performed. 

^ f^' A\ J William Coates, 

(,»ignea; j ^^^^ ^^ Thompson, 

Members of the church of God, known by the name of-^ 
June 10, 1814. " Fueethinking Ckristiaks," 

Tf o further account of this marriage will be necessary, except 
to "state that a considerable part of the ceremony was omitted 
by the minister, who, as far as he could do sb with safety to 
himself, appeared to manifest every wish to deal tenderly 
with the consciences of our friends. The marriage protest 
delivered in this instance, with some particulars oi the case, 
were sent by us to the Monthly Repository, and inserted by 
the editor ; it was also published in the Examiner Newspaper 
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and some other prints. At the close of this year, 1814, our 
Magazine was discontinued, having therefore no longer the 
opportunity of urging the importance of obtaining relief 
from the marriage ceremony through that medium, we took 
an early occasion of attending the Unitarian Fund Annual 
Dinner, held at the London Tavern, at which, from' the 
circumstance of Unitarians from most parts of the country 
being assembled, we deemed a favourable opportunity would 
be presented of introducing this subject. One of our 
friends accordingly addressed the company at some length, 
stating the general merits of the question; and, after detailing 
what we had done to obtain relief, and what the Unitarians 
had left undone, enforced the necessity of an immediate and 
persevering endeavour to obtain from the legislature parlia- 
mentary relief. It is but justice to the company assembled 
to say that our friend's address was weU received, and that 
Mr. Frend, the Vice-President, expressed his sense of the 
importance of the subject, and gave his assurance that the 
committee would take it into consideration. From this time 
the subject obtained the genera) attention of Unitarian disr 
senters. In the year 1816 various coiTespondents exhibited 
their objections to the ceremony, through the medium of the 
Monthly Repository ; it became a theme of general inquiry 
and discussion, and in the following year the Kent and 
Sussex Unitarian Association took the step of petitioning 
parliament for relief. Their petition, signed by nearly 500 
names, was presented to the Lords by the Marquis of 
Lansdown, and to the Commons by Mr. William Smith. 
These petitions attracted the attention of The Times daily 
newspaper, which, after offering various reflections little 
favourable to the object of the petitioners, concluded by dis- 
suading Mr. Smith from persevering in the measure which they 
attributed to him — of bringing a bill into parliament for the 
relief of the petitioners. Mr. Smith took occasion to reply, in a 
letter, to the strictures in the Times ; whether this gentleman 
was influenced by the admonition of the Times — ^whether he 
acted on the policy of concealing his real objects; or had 
not made up his mind as to the propriety of moving for the 
required relief, does not appej^r; but to our surprise and 
disappointment, he stated, m correction of the report 
of tne Times, as to his avowed intention — " Now, -what- 
*' ever may be my opinion, I beg it may be understood 
" that, on the occasion referred to, acting only as the organ 
" of others, I merely presented the petition of a number of 
" Unitarians, who conceive themselves to be aggrieved by 



V the ^siting hWi wd thfit I did iiQt hold out any ple<|^€u 
^' or (to the best, of mv recoHection) even hint a design ^ 
^'farther prosecuting the msinesss*' This declaration, from ft 
^ev^leman who was understood to speak the sentiments of 
the Unitarian body> Wjas little calculated to stimulate our 
bopes in favour of any speedy relief from the legislature | 
^nd from this time« 1817, to 1819, nothing of a public nature 
-^ppe^s to have bee^ done by the Unitarians to further the 
measure in questiop« The members of our church continuing, 
however, to enter into marriage, and to deliver protests 
againjst the ceremony, these protests, besides being published 
iu other prints, were regularly sent by us to the Monthly 
Repository, and constitute the only communications, upon 
this important subject, which appeared in that work during 
the period of time above alluded to« At the commencement 
of the year 1819^ a meeting of Unitarians was held at tha 
London, Tavern, to consider the propriety of forming an 
^^SQciation for the protection of the *' civil rights of Vnita- 
** rims;'' when the importance of the subject we had for so 
long a time so unsuccessfully attempted to urge on the 
leaders of the Unitarian body, was then, for the first time, 
we believe, publicly recognized by Mr. Robert Aspland, 
the conductor of the Monthly Repository. This gentlemaa^ 
iu an able and argumentative speech, the purport of which 
it gave us great pleasure to read proceeded, after touching 
oji a great variety of topics, to say — 

^ Thete Wfis one subject to wliich it was diffioult to allude, but on which 
much had been of late said, and of which therefore some notice must b^ 
taken. Our adversaries might be jocular upon it, but to us it was a seiioim 
grievance. He alluded to the necessity of passing to the marriage state 
trough Trinitarian ordinances* It appeared that the legislature by passing 
tile late biH meant effectually to protect us; if they did not, the act was a 
delusion and a snare; but if that was their intention, all must see that it 
was not acc(»nplished, while Unitarians were obliged, against their principle^ 
and consciences^ to submit to Athanasian worship. As a dissenter, on the 
broadest ground, he should object to such a compulsive conformity, but as 
Unitarians^ they were compelled, in this instance, to violate their dearest 
4»piiiioBS, and strongest religious feelings. The moral responsibility rested, 
no doubt, on the legislature which occasioned the offence^ but surely they 
ought to attempt to throw off the burden." 

Immediately on the formation of the above assosiation a 
letter, signed '* A Constant Reader," and from the pen of 
one of ounnembers, yms forwarded to the Repository, con* 
taitting yarious questions on the marriage ceremony ; and in 
a postscript, with the view of fastening this important matter 
oh the newly^ormed association, it was added — " i have 
** just learned by the public prints, that a meeting has bee# 
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' It woiiU b? fof^ij^n to the prt smit subject te enter oii « 
** d^f&i^oe odrnr m^rwvBLg^ Bervice, when« if my views of it 
" were the same as your own, I could iiot possibly grant 
** your request. From your knowledge of the law you most 
** be well aware that the rubric of the liturgy is the law of 
** the iandp and consequently if I allowed an altte^ration in the 
.^* qoQrriage service, so as to suit either your yiews, or those 
*',of any other person, I should act in deduce of the 
*' statutes, as well as of episcopal duty. And if any clergy- 
** man should yenti^re, in the reading of the marriage serri<^> 
'/ either to omit, or to alter, he would be subject to very 
^* heavy penalties/' 

When ihe reader oalb to mind that this Iwaguage is from 
t)ie pea of My Lord of Peterboitm^, whose staamcfa 
f.dhar^noe to the chuKch we have on a Iftte oocasiou done so 
nmeh justiee to — ^whose orthodoxy is of the luigest «aIilHie, 
and whose faith nothing but an act of parUammt could 
fhajke^-^it will excite little surprise, although it may 
OQc^sji^]| ^ome ai^i:mt both to those who are without, as well 
a^ t^ th^sewho are within, bis' lordship's parliamentary 
libareh establishment; for the opinion thus propounded on 
iiis lordship's authority would prove that, as long as the law 
IK^ains as it is, dissenters must submit to every part of the 
I9iarriagi$ service, however offen^ve or blasphemous some 
|Mtrt8 may appear to them; it would also^ expose eveiy 
isiergyman ot the f^hnrch to heavy penalties, as ilfjsf um** 
formly do tnnit some portion — ^frequently a srreat portion — 
in reading the mamage fiervice: Aifd «>ea tbotigh it 
^KHidd be admitted that the rubric of the Utursy is the taw of 
the land, still many cases might be stated in which it 
would be impossible for the cleigyman to fellow the 
directions of the rubric.* But knowing as they do that the 



• There is a prayer, for example, in the marriage service to which this 
ratrk is affixed-^** Thisprta/er neitfolhmng shall be omitted where the woman 
U p(tst €hUilrbea$'i9ig'* Now by what knowl^e abort of inspir^oD, w« 
^ould be glad tp kaow, can the minister positively undertake to determine 
this point? Is he, on every marriage, to have a committee of matroQS, or 
a consultation of physicians, to assist at the marriage ceremony; or, is he 
%o ibllow iiis own judgment? and if, in any case, he shall omit the prayer 
in question, aj^d .there should be issue from the marriage so c^brated, will 
he not, according to the doctrine gf his lordship, '< be subject to very heavy 
penalties/' In some parts of the marriage service the man is directed by 
the rubric to ^*S(^ after the minister.'' Now bow could a man who is 4mw6 
comply with this direction? The following extract from the ** London 
« Magazine" of 1754 will shew that^ iirsuch a case, the directions of the 
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Mairiaffe Act was desired only to prevent unlawful mar* 
riages, by giving publicity to the celebration of the marriage, 
the clergy content themselves with acting in the true spirit 
of the law, without regard to the precise and antiquated 
directions of the rubric, and read so tnuch of the ceremony 
as best suits their own convenience, the rule of their 

Eractice being — that the shorter it is the better it is. And 
ere it is not a little important to note that, in the very in* 
stance of the marriage now under consideration, between 
Thomas E. Fisher and Ann Child, the minister did omit some 
very material parts of the marriage service ; an omission which 
is of the more importance, as it would appear to have been 
made advisedly ; for, in Mr. Fisher's letter, dated May 4, 
1819, addressed to our friend, and containing the account 
of his interview with the minister, on which occasion he 
requested that certain parts of the ceremony mi^t be 
'dispensed witli, this gentleman states, " He*' (the minister) 
*' thought it ri^ht, however, to write to his DIOCESAN for his 
** advice and direction as to what he ought to do respecting nrnf 
** request.'^ In the report of this marriage, as contained in 
the Monthly Repository^, it will be seen that the parties 
presented a protest against the ceremony, chiefly composed 
from those which had been published by our friends ; and 
we find it recorded by them, that ** the minister, on this 
" occasion omitted, at Mr- Fisher's request, part of th^ 
** introduction to the service ; dispensed with tne kneeling 
** at the altar; placing the ring on the book ; and he omitted 
" also all the prayers and blessings which follow the words 
** * I pronounce that they be man and wife together, in the 
" * name, &c.' ( except the first short prayer immediately 
** following.) He particularly begged to go through the 
" service, and receive the protest in the vestry, and not at 

^i^i— — ^ ■ I I I 11 II I I Mii^ii ^^i^^^^mmfm^i^i^mmm 

rubric have been dispensed with. '' In the register of St. Martin's pari&h, 

Leicester, Decimo qumto Februariiy 18 EUz. Kegina, Thomas Tilsly and 

Ursula Russet were married ; and because the said Thomas was, and is, 

natnrall;^ dSfof and dumb, could not, for his part, ohterve the order of the form 

of marriage, after the approbation had, from lliomas the bishop of Lincoln, 

John Chippendale L.L.JD. and commissary, and Mr. Richard Davis, mayor 

of Leicester, and others of his brethren, with the rest of the parish, the sai4 

Thomas, for expressing of his mind, instead of vx>rds, of his own accord, 

-used these signs ; first he embraced her with his arm, took her by the hand, 

and pat a ring on her finger, and laid his lumd upon his heart, and held 

up his hand towards heaven ; and to shew his continuance to dweU with 

her to his life's end, he did it by closing his eyes with his hands, and digging 

the earth with his feet, and pulling as though he would pull a bell, with 

other signs approved. — Concordat cum originali* S. H/' 
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^ the altar, both of which we objected to. His' conduct 

** altogether was most liberal, candid, and gentlemanly.** 

On the following year, as appears from the Monthly 
Repository, (vol. 16, p. 388) another protest was presented 
Against the marriage ceremony, by a party wholly unknown 
to oar society. The statement of the particulars of this 
case is accompanied by a sensible letter, in which the writer 
observes that " ultimately such firm and consistent testi- 
monies against this ceremony will be useful, as they must 
bring it into universal discredit ; I hope, therefore, that 
example will be influential, and that the practice v/ill 
'' 'become more general till the evil be remedied." The 
introductory matter of this protest was taken verbatim from 
those previously presettted by our members,. and the grounds 
of objection to the ceremony were thus briefly and happily 
put: *'fi*8t, because it makes marriage a religious, instead 
"of a civil act; second, because it implies the existence of 
** three equal persons in the Divine Nature ; third, because 
*'!t retains superstitious customs; and, fourth, because 
^' parts of it are highly indelicate.'* This marriage was 
•celebrated at the parish church of Gainsborough, on the 
^6th of April, 1820, between Lieut. Joseph Taylor, R.S, 
liiricoln Militia, and Elizabeth Lloyd, both of Gainsborough. 
The letter, of which we have already spoken as sent by 
■our friend in reply to Mr. T. E. Fisher's inquiries, though 
written with no view to publication, was afterwards for- 
warded to and inserted in the Monthly Repository of the 
same year, (vol. 14, p. 179) under an impression that it might 
contain directions and advice useful to others. This letter 
so published caught the attention of the Edinburgh Re^ 
vieicers, and was mserted at length in their pages, at the 
beginning of the year 1821, in a critique entitled " Dissenters' 
Marriages," when we had the good fortune to find our object^ 
nianfuUy and ably supported by this powerful and important 
jorgan of public opinion. The remarks of the reviewers 
pjx^ned witli the following terrific announcement ;' — 

" Strange as the assertion may appear to many clergymen 
of that establishment, the English ciitRCH is mortal; 
and ages hence, though the rivers and the hills remain; 
there may be no bishops and no deans. Now the re- 
ceipt we would propose for the prolongation of the existr 
*' ence of this venerable system is the diminution of needless 
*' hostility, a display of good humour, liberality, and con- 
" descension, and a habit of giving way on trifles, in order 
'* to preserve essentials/' 
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After BOme further observations in a similar strain, tbe 
Reviewers insert the letter of our friend, signed " John 
Dillon/' whom they design^ited as ** ^w Unitarian Mmister,*^ 
a character which the editor of the .Monthly Repository, in 
noticing the review, did our friend the kindness and the 
justice to allow did not belong to him. Mr. Dillon's letter 
contains a plain and correct account of the manner in which 
our friends had generally presented their protests, and of 
the contests to which, on account of the iliiberality of the 
clergyman, they had sometimes unhappily given rise, even 
within the walls and before " the altar" of the church. 
Upon this statement the reviewers remark — " These scenes 
** are very indecent, and fully as painful to every respectable 
\* clergyman who witnesses them as they must be to every 
" respectable dissenter by whom they are occasioned # 
'* Once begun, they will become more oommon; and every 
'* dissenters marriage will be a squabble between the 
minister and the bridegroom, A theological controversy 
in the face of the church, at the celebration of a ceremony 
" where every thing should be harmony, peace, and happi-' 
ness. A congregation of Christians assembled in the 
house of God, where the people protest against the prayers? 
and disown the minister. Can it be any injury to the 
cause of religion, to avoid a ceremony carried on under 
circumstances so indecent and so revolting. Can any 
conscientious clergyman blame a dissenter for the freedom 
and boldness of such a protest? Would he himself sub- 
" mit to be married, and listen to doctrines utterly subversive 
of the doctrines of the English church, without protesting 
against them? Would he publicly disown his own creed? 
Would he condescend to repeat after a dissenting minister 
doctrines utterly subversive of, and contradictory to, his. 
own faith? It is in vain to say the dissenter is wrong; 
he has- tried to be right; his opinion is conscientiously 
taken up ; he stakes his eternal safety upon it, and it is 
" impossible he can yield it up to the arm of temporal: 
'Vpower!" These remarks are so sound, and exhibit so 
correctly the feelings of the enlightened conscientious dis* 
senter, as well as tne impolicy of* the present marriage law, 
that they require no further observation on our part. With, 
the view, however, of more particularly exhibiting the difH- 
Gulty and mortification to which our friends are exposed in 
following the dictates of conscience, as well as of proving 
how truly the reviewers had predicted that the scenes on 
which they had remarked would become more common^ and 
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tfaftt the dissenter's marriage would be a sqnabUe between 
the minister and the bridegroom, we copy from our church 
hook the following attested reports of two recent marriages 
of members of our body. 

** Tkt Elder mid other Members present mt the Marriage vfour Brother 
Robert Tiffin with our Sister Sarah l^umer^ have to report to thm 
Chmreh as follows : — 

" On the morning' of Sunday, April 27, 1823, we proceeded to the parish 
church of St. Luke's, and found assembled before *' the Communion 
Table," yarious other parties, met for a similar purpose. We being in- 
formed that there were to be celebrated at the same time several other 
marriages. 

*^ On the arrival of Mr. Rice, the officiating minister, and just previous 
to the commencement of the ceremony, our Brother Tiffin oresented a 
written protest signed by his intended It ife and himself, and ^wn up in 
Ae form approved by the church. He accompanied the delivery with 
these words : — '* / demer this as our protest a^amtit the religious part of 
the ceremtmi/J*^ The Minister then exclaimed, *< What is thisP^^ On 
the reply bemg given, *' It is my protest,*^ he dashed the ^aper violently^ 
thougn perhaps undesignedly, into the face of one of our friends, exclaim- 
ing, " I can receive no protest, ^^ The Minister then proceeded to de- 
clare that by the presentinsf this paper he had been insulted ; when the 
Elder, who was standings W, having to perform part of the ceremony, 
called " the giving away" the bride, endeavoured respectfully to explam 
that no insult was or could be intended, as the presenting the protest was 
only the expression of conscientiouiS scruples on the part of our friends as 
being dissenters. All endeavours, however, at such explanation, thoug^h 
frequently made, were interrupted and prevented by a vehement and constant 
demand mat the party who presented tne protest should withdraw it, and an 
avowal that he could not listen to our religious scruples. After this had been 
more than once repeated, our friends adverted to the licence which had 
been obtained, and called upon Mr. Rice, as the officer appointed by law 
to fulfil his duty by completing the marriage — instead or which he left 
the communion table, declaring *< that he would not marry the indivi- 
duals, and appealing to those present (the parties connected mth the cele^ 
bration of the other marriag^e^) that he nad been interrupted in the discharge 
of his sacred office," and he threatened us more than once with proceed- 
ings in the Ecclesiastical Court, the consequence of winch he described as 



and the constable arrived accordingly. 

" The whole of the party now proceeded to the vestry, where occurred a 
repetition of the same threats and violence on the part of the Minister, 
and the same vain endeavour at explanation on our part ; at one time he 
insisted that one of the parties present (the Elder) should leave die church 
with the protest, asserting that it was he who had insulted him by pre- 
senting it. From the influence of irritation he would appear to have been 
teally mistaken on this point, but the clerk interfered to assure him that 
the protest was presentea by the individual to be married. Still insisting 
that he would not peribrm the marriage unless reparation were made him, 
he left us in company with the constable and the sexton, and proceeded 
into the church, tne doors of which were closed against us, to perform the 
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Odier marria^s, the individuals attending which had all the time beetf 
spectators of the scene which we hare been describing. 

** On the return of the Minister to the yestry, he addressed our Brotbef 
liffia at considerable length, expressing his own rererence for the naerid 
place in which he stood, and the sacred office he had to tierfotm, an^ 
avowing his readiness " to make every proper allowance for the errors 
and mistaken views on religions matters into which our brother had M^ 
len ! " but declaring^ once more that he would not allow him to express hi* 
religious scruples oy any protest. He then shifted his ground andas*! 
scrted that he would not marry the parties unless an apology were pub- 
licly made in the church for the insult ^hich had been ofTeredbim by pre- 
senting the protest. To tliis language on his part we replied by stating^ 
that apology we could not make as we were aware of having done nothiii|^ 
but wnat was conscientiously ri&^ht : our Brother Tiffin stating, however, 
that whilst he could not apologise for, he was quite ready to explain the 
reasons of, his conduct, wnich he proceeded to do, by again stating tliat 
no intention personally to insult him did exist, or could have existed — 
that the parties to be married came ^ere to go through a certain ceremony 
-which by the law of the land they were compelled to go through in ordec 
to make the marrif^ binding, and that the protest was only mtended to 
express their conscientious objections to the ceremony. 

''Some further remarks had passisd ofi both sides, when Mr. Rice re- 
marked, that i^he married the parties after what had passed, it would be 
to avoid the dreadful consequences which would ensue to them! Oq 
hearing this implied intention to go on with the ceremony, without his 
demand for an apology being complied with, we again motioned to pro- 
ceed into the church— but he, contrary, as we believe, both to the letter 
and spirit of the law, particularly of the Marriage Act, insisted that only 
the couple to be mamed,. and the part^r who was to act as father to the 
bride, should enter there : it was only in consequenc of a special request 
that he allowed two female friends, who were present, also to accompany 
our sister ; the other friends of the bride and bridegroom who went 
severally called upon personally to apologize, though some had scarcely 
taken any part in what had passed, were restrained from entering the 
church on their refusing to submit, and were at first shut up in the vestry ; 
the doors, however, were aftei'wards opened by some of the attendants^ 
and they were thus allowed to remain distant spectators of the ceremony. 

" Of the performance of the ceremony itself, we have little to inform the 
church : our brother Tiffin bore the usual testimony asainst what to us Is 
perhaps the most objectionable part of the ceremony, by at first declining 
to repeat the form relative to tne Trinity ; and when compelled to do so, 
the words he used were nearly as follows : " In the name of the Father, 
and (but protesting against it as a disbeliever in the Trinity) of the Son^ 
and (but protesting against it) of the Holy Ghost." The minister, how- 
ever, insisted Upon nis a^^ain repeating this foi-m, rvitliout the words he 
had introduced. The minister then appeared to hasten through the cere- 
mony, pronouncing' the parties to be man and wife ; and as he omitted all 
Ae prayers and the latter part of the ceremony, our friends were not 
called upon to kneel before what we esteem an idolatrous altar. 

*' On our return to the vestry, t)ie minister stated that he felt ^uite dis- 
satisfied with himself for what he bad done in marrying the parties, after 
the protest they had delivered, putting his having done so wholly upon 
the ground of consideration for the consequences to them ; but he took 
occasion at the end in a very pointed manner to declare, that he did not 
ia any way wish to intei-fere with our i*eUgious scruples^ though he must 
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^ect to our expressing diem in that place, and concluded with diis de* 
claration : "J sheuld be glad to see Disstnten relieved ivith respect to the. 
mode of marrying; and tf you would briny me a petition to the legisla- 
ture^ praying for that relief I, as a clergyman oj the Church of Eng^ 
jUtnd. would be the first to put my hand tu it.** 

'< The elder and other fnends, in reporting to the church this further 
instance in which they have been phtced under the painful necessity of 
acting a part, which, although compelled by principle, is equally repug- 
nant to their feeling as it can be to those of the ministers and parties 
called upon to officiate — which equally violates their consciences and the 
alleged sanctity ol' the place and office in and against which they offer 
their protest, are induced to express a hope that the time may speedily 
arrive when the legislature shall relieve at once the establishment and the 
dissenters from a repetition of scenes painful and humiliating' as that which 
it has now fallen to our lot to communicate to our brethren m the church." 

Signed by the Elder 
• and eight friends present. 

The personal rudeness and violence of the reverend gen- 
tleman, as exhibited on the above occasion, will perhaps 
surprise our readers more than it has done ourselves. Our 
sentiments of the clergy are sufficiently known ; and whe- 
ther the individual in question may be taken as an unfa- 
vourable or a fair average specimen of that body, it is of 
little consequence to inquire. The report, however, above 
given, fails to convey any adequate idea of the violence and 
gesliculalion exhibited by Mr. Kice, on the occasion referred 
to, as our friends, in drawing up an official document, con- 
fined themselves to a mere statement of fs^cts; rather 
avoiding . in such a paper any attempt to convey an 
impression of manner which could not fail in the present 
instance, if it reached the truth, to have the appearance of 
going beyond it. The reader, however, will derive no in- 
correct impression of the reverend gentleman, if we may be 
permitted to express ourselves in Jihe nomenclature of*^ the 
phrenologist, and to saj^that he.^,ppeared to us to possess the 
organ of combativeness very powerfully developed! whilst 
the hyperbole of the poet would scarcely be found to ex- 
aggerate his oratorical powers : 

« Language which Boreas might to Auster hold,' 
More rough than forty Germans when they scold." 

We readily confess, indeed, that Mr. Rice had, on the above 
occasion, a painful task to perform, being called upon to 
administer an established ceremony under circumstances of 
embarrassment and difficulty. Our friends, however, on 
their part, had done every thing which a polite considera- 
tion tor the . difficult duty cast upon the minister could 
surest. They had twice called at his house to apprise him 
6f their intention to protest against the ceremony, and the 
reverend gentleman had twice been denied to them as 



f Nift at home.'"^ Mr. Rice, however, did our brother Tiffin the ■ 

fevdur. of calling at his house ; but, as some difficulty was 
apprehended with regard to the licence, it became necessary. 
for our friend to wait again upon Mr. Rice the day before 
the marriage; when, on seeing the reverend gentleman'* 
son, they were a third time told that Mr. Rice was " not at 
home;** out upon the nature and importance of their busi- 
ness being explained, the young gentleman very candidly 
admitted that his father was at home^ but that he was — at 
dinner, and did not like to be disturbed! The son, however, 
after conveying certain telegraphic communications between, 
our friends at the door and the priest at the dinner table,, 
succeeded in obtaining an interview for the former. After, 
therefore, the attentive, respectful, and courteous conduct 
of our brethren, they but little expected to be beset in so 
terrific a manner by this clerical spirit, which they had. 
faken so much pains to propitiate. Did the interruptipn of 
the marriage ceremony by our friends, excite in the mind of 
the reverend gentleman a recollection of their having inter- 
rupted the dinner ceremony, and thus draw down upon their 
heads a double portion of his ire? Be that as it may, cer- 
tain it is that good Mr. Rice was as pugnacious at being 
disturbed at marrying as at eating; and in the exercise of 
his holy boldness, he appears to have acted with a vigour 
beyond the law; for whereas he undertook to keep our 
friends in the vestry-room in a state of blockade, and to 
order that none other but the parties to be married and the indi- 
vidual who was to act 2lb father to the bride should enter the 
thurch; he ought to have known that the law requires that 
*' all marriages shall be solemnized in the presence of two. 
credible witnesses at least, besides the minister, who shall sign 
their attestation thereof; '* and that the rubric expressly 
directs, that " at the day and time appointed for solemniza- 
tion of matrimony, the persons to be married shall come 
into the body of the churchy with their fhiends and 
NEt6^BouRs; and there standing together, the Aian on the right 
hand, and the woman oh the left," the marriage is to proceed. 
We pass on to another report : — 

** Report presented to the Ckurek of the particulars of the Marriage he* 
tween out Brother^ John Dohelly Member of the Church mating in 
Cranhrooh, Kent, and our Sister. Julietta Thompson^ daughter of our 
Brother, Samuel Thompson, of Plaistow. Essex, Member of the 
London branch of the Church. — Bg the Elder and other Friends 
present, 

*| On Friday, the 23d of May, the parties in this case assembled at the 
Ijfrish church of West-Ham^ Essex, with aumerous frieads and retations^ 

X 
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all beinff nfemben of liie chinch ; anticipating from a sCatementthey ha^ 
receiired irom our brothers,- Samael Thompson and W. Coates, of a pre- 
Tioos interview which they jiad had with Mr. Jones, the parish minister^ 
that the presenting the usnial Protest would have passed on without alter- 
oaticm or offence. The written statement of this pieyioas interriew, drawn* 
up hy our brothers, S. Thmnpsan and W« Coates, is as follows : — 

'^ *• On Tuesday, the 20th of May^ wc waited on Mr. Jones, the vicar of 
West-Ham parish, to apprize him of the approaching marriage, and to 
announce to him the intention of the parties to offer a Protest agsiinst the 
Marriage Ceremony. Our proposed proceedings recj^uired the less expla- 
nation, aar Mr. Jones had celebrated two former mami^s between mem- 
bers of our church,. We stated to him on ^e present occasion that we> 
had hoped before this time to have been relieved by the le^slature from 
the necessity of coming to Aim on such occasions ; out that in protesting, 
as it was the intention of the party to do in thi^ case, Mr. Jones must be 
convinced of the conscientiousness of their motives, as the marriage itself 
was sufficiently trying to female dehcacy, without the distressing circum- 
stances of aggravation which too frequently accompanied the presenting 
such Protests. That it was our brother Thompson's wish that his daughter 
should be married in the parish where he fived, if stTch an Und^rstsinding 
^ould be had as should pr^ent any thing utapleasani to Mr. Jones, and 
preserve our nwn conseience^ ; otherwise we had,- in this case, another 
parish in which, on similar occasions, we had received the most liberal 
treatment. We then pointed out that the party would feel an ol^ection to 
kneelinq before the '* altar," and to some parts of the service which we 
l^ferre<i to, and which we expressed a hope that Mr. Jones would not in- 
sist on as necessary ; seeing that the practice was to omit a great part of 
the ceremony as prescribed in the book of Common Prayer, and that the 
making such omissions rested wholly in the breast of the Minister ..^ We 
further explained, that we stated thus much to him from a wish to avoid 
lilt opposition during the ceremony, and, expecting as we* did a speedy 
reUef rrom the legislature, we had consented to ask his forbearance, whictr 
otherwise perhaps we should not have done, as his opposition might 
rather forward than retard our endeavour at obtaining relief. That, in 
protesting against the doctrine of the Trinity and other parts of the mar- 
riage ceremony, we hoped, even though Mr. Jones might think our 
Opinions mistaken, rather to have his approbation of our motives, approv- 
ing, as he must, as a minister of a reformed and a protestant ekurek, the* 
conduct of Luther in offering opposition to the sacraments and ceremonies^ 
of the Church of Rome, even though these were then established by lau)^^ 
and that had he, at that time, himself, as a protestant, been called upon to 
Subscribe to the doctrine of Transnbstantiation, he would have approved 
the conduct of tliat priest vvlio should have given every relief to his con- 
science within his power. 

" * Mr. Jones replied by expressing, that he felt himself placed in a 
diSicult and painful situation. That he did not bring tlie parties to the 
church to be married, but that the law brought them there — that his duty 
was luinisterial ; that he felt for our situation, and believed we were 
actuated by conscientious motives. But, he. added, that in the instance 
of the last marriage he had performed between members of our body, he 
considered ih-eX faith had been broken with him^ as at a previous inter- 
view with the party, he understood they would have been content, after 
presenting the protest, to have gone quietly through the ceremony — but, 
that interruption wa.s offered during the ceremony, and that the whole 
business had subsequently l>eromp public, and had given rise to much 
unpleasant ol>servation. That ever since that mairiage he had uniformfy. 
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tfnif in uU auesy gone, through tke nhoie of the eeromumjf a$ prese/^Sied m 
iht hook of Common Prayer, We told him that his practice in this re- 
spect was contrary to that of every other Minister of the church, as a 
great portion of the ceremony was now, b^^ practice and almost by com'- 
ttion consent, omitted. He replied, that with the conduct of others ne had 
nothing to do ; but that for himself A« ditk not consider the marriage leaai 
^anyport were omitted. We then remarked, that as to the party alluded 
to, who he considered had broken faith with him, there must* have been 
some misunderstanding ; that he, Mr. Jones, would not in any way take 
cognizance of the protest when presented to him, and that the individual 
in question, being a man of strong teeling, and governed by a strong sense 
of integrity, felt himself called upon to protest verbally against such 
parts of the service as were a violation of his conscience. Mr. Jones then 
said, *• You will present a written protest — will not that be sufficient for 
tile consciences of the party, without offering objections during the cere- 
mony?' We replied — *No:' that as the protest was not road in the 
church, the act was only between the Minister and our own consciences ; 
but that we felt ourselves called upon to make a public Protest a^fainst 
what we felt as a violation of our consciences — ^that if he would himseli' 
read the Protest aloud, or suffix us to do so, the party would go through 
&e oeromony without (^pCMutian. Mr. Jones said, that he would not 
himself read the protest, out suggested diat the parties might make a 
verbal Protest at ^ the altar' before entering on the ceremony ; they inight 
state, that ' th(ey were brought there against their will — that in oliedience 
to the law they canie to obtain a legal marriage ; that the ceremony was 
contrary to meir consciences, and that they declared their disbeuef in 
what they were now compelled to subscribe to.' We replied, that this 
suggestion appeared to us so reasonable, that we had no doubt it would 
satisfy the parties ; and that we hoped it would preclude all difficulty to 
himself and us. Upon this understanding, and aiier a mutual interchange 
of civilities, we parted. 

(Signed) " S. THOMPSON. 
"W. COATES.'" 

" We, the Elder and Friends present at the ceremony, have already stated 
to the church, that the rep( r* of the above interview had prepared us to 
expect that the ceremony would pass off without any thing particularly 
unpleasant on either side ; when, however, our Brother Dobell proceeded, 
agreeably to the understanding' that had been entered on, to offer a writ- 
ten Protest, and to state '* that ne came there in obedience to the law, but^ 
contrary to his conscience," his Mritten protest was disdainfully rejected, 
and his observations were unexpectedly and rudely interrupted by Mr. 
Jones' saying j he could hearnothmg he had to say, and by his demanding, 
peremptorily and repeatedly, without attention to the address of our Bro- 
ther Dobell, " Is it your wish that the ceremony should proceed. Sir?'* 
Our Brother Dobell m despite of the continued interruption of the Minis- 
ter, proceeded to make a verbal protest against submitting to the cere- 
mony in terms nearly the same, and in substance exactly the same as 
Mr. Jones had himself suggested; and at length, after much altereation, 
Occasioned by Mr. Jones's unexpected and UDaccounta!)le conduct in 
resisting the course which he himself had suggested, the ceremony pro- 
ceeded. When the Minister was about to enter on certain expressions in 
the eariy part of the service, wholly unfit for the ear of female delicacy, 
one of our friends whispered Mr. Jones, " You will not surely, Sir, read those 
parts — ^there are youi^ females present?" This consideration, however 
acutely it was felt by oursrelves, had no effect on the mind of th* 

X 2 
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Minister. Whilst the ceremony was thus prooeeding, seniiiilients that 
most painful to the feelings and consciences. of the party assembled being 
Uttered, our Brother Thompson, the father of the Bride, and who was 
standing beside lb ^' give her away," obserring the extreme a^tation of 
bis dauglster, to<^ oer by the arm to suppcMi; her, gtratly indining her 
Head trma a scene which she appeared incapable of sapporung, when Mr. 
Jones seized her arm and turned her fiice to the '•* altar,'' obsendng to 
cmr Brother Thompson, " You hare no right to interfere. Sir." — T^ho^ 
feelingly replied, ** Hare I not a right to protect the conscience of mtf 
Mid from being yiolated? You, would do the same in like circum-^ 
stances f" A conscious conviction of the justice of this reply caused the 
Minister to falter, and, after a pause, he proceeded in the ceremony, tilt 
the parties were ordered to kneel down-Ahis our brother and sister re- 
Ihsed to do, and our Brother Thompson stated, that they ought not and 
would not consent to do so. Mr. Jones then said, ^^ You appear ignorant 
of the law, I wiM read it to you, for the marriage ceremony is part of au 
a(ct of parliament." He then read that part of the rubric which directch 
the parties to kneel, and having so done, lie demanded peremptorily and 
again and again of our Brother Dobeli, if it was his wish that the cere- 
mony should proceed ? Our Brother Dobdl^ after much hesitation, and 
ilnder the most painful embarrassment, slated, that he wished the cere- 
mony to proceed, but, that he protested against kneeUng ; this^ however,- 
being insisted on,- and ultimately acquiesced in, the service continued till 
the priest pronounced the party to be *•* Man and Wife/' upmi which our 
friends were retiring from the **^ altar," considering the marriage as then 
completed, when Mr. Jones insisted they should stay, as the ceremony 
#as not yet over. He then compelled the party a second time to kneel, 
and went through all the prayers of the service at great length, the 
greater part of which we have not heard on other smmar occasions^ and 
iohkh it is the wwd cmtom idmost wkoUy to emit. In these obsolete 
prayers some parts occurred the indelicacy of which^ when delivered in a 
mixed assembly of the sexes, was ^ not less revolting to every feeling of 
decency and decorum', than was the early part of the ceremony a viola- 
lion of our consciences — and^ notwithstanding Ihe intimation that had 
already been given on this point, and though every face was instinctively 
and with disgust turned away from so revolting an exhibition, the pnest 
with calm confidence, approaching apparently to satisfaction at the \mxk 
he was exciting, proceeded audibly, forcibly, and poii«tedly, to dehver 
all the ofTensive passages. When Mr.- Jones had, as he supposed, com- 
pleted the ceremony and was about to retire from the '' altar," our Bro- 
ther Tliompson telt himself called upon to inform the Minister, that the 
ceremony was not ccmiplete according to the Ad of Parliament^ which 
directed that '^ the accmtomary fee should he laid on the book.^* He de^ 
manded therefore to know what the fee was, and insisted that the same 
should be paid in the manner prescribed by the rubric. The Minister, 
under much evident emhrtrrassmeut, affected to be ignorant of the amount 
•f the fee, and sought the necessary information of the clerk : our Brother 
Dobeli was then informed, that the fee was 19s. 6d. which sum he 
accordingly ^^la*d on the book,^' the Minister heading the same in hi& 
hand. 

" Upon our retiring from the church into the vestry, our Brother Thompson 
said to the Minister,^ ^' Your conduct this day, Mr. Jones, has been most 
ungentlemanly, ungen^ous, and dishonourable. You have outraged and 
wounded my feelings in the crudest maimer — ^you have entrapped us into 
an engagement by which we were to be allowed publicly and at your own 
tuggestiony to protest against the ceremony, and then, taking advantage 
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afH oor imflttqilectingf confidence in your honour, you have frustrated the 
performance of what you yourself had proposed." The other tiriends also 
joined in expressing tlie feelings natural to such an occasion, and Mr. 
Jones ordered the clerk to request the attendance of the church wardeng, 
a command, however, which we did not perceive that heobeyed. The Bride 
(ai'emale under nineteen years of age, and i^tated by fedings better to be 
conceived than described j[ was then led, or rather supported to the table to 
sign her name in the registry, her father stren^hemng her with the ex.. 
clamation, " Remember what your Master has said — * If ye are persecuted 
for righteousness^ sake, happy are ye!' " Thus ended a scene the most 
indescribably painful to every feeling whether of conscience, delicacy, or 
moral dignity, that it has ever tallen to our lot to witness on any similar 
occasion. Should it, however, still seem meet to the Government of the 
country to continue to subject us to a ceremony, which, having" been 
derived from the Popish Mass Book comes down to us, not only with the 
false doctrine, but with the false sentiment, obscure customs, mystical 
allusions, and gross indecency of the times in which it originated, an4 
which may be made more or less painful to our feeling accordinsf to the 
bad taste, bad passions, personal hostility, or illiberal sentiments of the party 
administering such ceremony, God grant that all our members may 
iiave the firmness and constancy to resist and oppose so wicHed 9nd de- 
grading an imposition on their consciences." 

Signed by the Elder^ 
and eighteen friends present^ 

Directing our efforts to a public, a legalized grievance, it 
will be of little importance to remark upon the total absence 
of all gentlemanly and honourable conduct exhibited by the 
West-Ham priest in the instance above recorded. Performed 
by a decent clergyman, possessed of the common charities 
of our nature, and yielding, in consequence, in some measure 
.to the scruples of others, tho maniage service is sufficiently 
humiliating to our feelings ; but when a malicious, unfeeling 
man takes advantage of his situation, to insult those over 
.whom he has an accidental controul, and to outrage those 
liotions of religious duty and decency in others, from a 
sense of which he is himself happily free — painful indeed is 
the condition of those whose only duty is forbearance! 
But how broad and palpable an illustration is here presented 
of the evil of the present system of marriage by compelling 
conformity to a ceremony of the established church — a 
system by which an individual, professing to hold a sacred 
office, and to administer a religious solemnity, may convert 
such solemnity into a means of gratifying his personal re- 
sentments against those who in his owft view are joining 
with himself in a sacred and religious service in the presence 
of the Divine Being! The reader is aware how long and 
with what constancy we have maintained the principle that 
priests are unauthorized by Chri.stiiuiity — that a separate 
and distinct order of men in a religious community, claiming 
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peculiar immunities, and privileges as the teachers of 

Christianity, has been the fruitful cause of all the cor- 
ruptions 01 the religion of Jesus, As the characters, also, 
of men are created oy circumstances, we have too generally 
found that the representatives of this system are such as 
the system itself might be supposed to engender. In this 
point of view, as a priest, as one of a class, the conduct and 
character of Mr. Jones assumes an importance and claims 
a notice at our hands, to which personally we should not 
consider him entitled. 

Two features in the conduct of this man, upon the occa- 
sion above reported, we cannot pass over without observa- 
tion; first, then, in an interview with the father of the young 
woman whom he was called upon to marry, this person 
himself proposed that the intended husband should protest 
verbally and aloud at the altar, before entering on the 
ceremony, and then, immediately that our friend was adopt- 
ing the course so proposed and understood, the priest, vnth 
the utmost violence, attempted to baffle, to silence, and to put 
down our friend, and to prevent his carrying into ^ect his 
own proposition. And, second, the unfeeling conduct of 
this individual in going out of his way needlessly and pur- 
posely to protract the ceremony, and, contrary to established 
practice, to rea4 every part of the service, for no other 
reason than because he kujew it was offensive to the feelings 
of the party assembled. It is true that on the interview, as 
above recorded, this person did say, that "he did not consider 
the marriage legal if any part of the ceremony were omitted," 
and that, since a former marriage which he had celebrated 
among us, " he had uniformly, and in all cases, gone through 
the whole of the ceremony as prescribed in the book of 
Common Prayer;" but the reader must not give the reverend 
gentleman the benefit of these assertions, standing, as they 
do, only on his own evidence, and contradicted, as we shall 
prove thejn tq ])e, both by probability and by fact. And 
first, the practice of not reading the wnole of the marriage 
service is the general practice of most clergymen ; and we 
can trace back the existence of this practice, if required, 
for nearly a century.* Can it be possible that this person 

* Since this sheet was prepared for tlie press, we have had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing one of the bishops advert to this practice in terms of 
implied approbation. On the debate in the Hpuse of Lords, Jime 12, 
upon the JBiil for relieving dissenters from the Marriage Ceremony, to 
which we shall shortly advert, at the end of this article, Lord Liverpool 
had suggested the propriety of altering the marriage service in such manner 
ns sboiSd make it agreeable to the consciences of dissenters. The Arch- 
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«aii bdieve tbat all the innumerable marriages so celebrated 
are illegal — that all which he himself has so celebrated are 
illegal — for he ^admits that the new light that has broke in 
4ipon him with reference to this point was since the marriage 
of a member of our churchy in the year 1819? This, cer- 
tainly, is a very alarming doctrine to his parishioners; and 
why, it may be asked, does not this scrupulous clerk wrap 
himself in his surplice, and set about marrying again (gratis) 
all those who, upon his own shewing, he has thus illegally 
married ? But, although it is not so recorded in the above rer 
port, this Mr. Jones himself admitted, in the interview with 
our two friends previous to the marriage, that he omitted that 
part of the ceremony which directs the fee to be laid on the 
pook; and it will be seen that, -but for the interference of 
tOur friends, he K7aii^ have omitted it on this very occasion*. 
.Now what can such a person mean by asserting that h6 
considers the marriage not legal if any part of the ceremony, 
as prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, be OHHtted.; 
and yet, at the same time, himself omits thi« part of the cere- 
mony, when it will be found, on turning to the Book of Common 
Prayer, that the rubric as positively directs that *' the man 
shall give unto the woman a ring, laying the same upon the 
book, with the accustomed duty to the priest and clerk,*' a9 doe^ 
the following rubric that " the man, leaving the ring upon 
the fourth finger of the woman's left hand, they shall both 
kneel down;" and yet, at the marriage in question, the priest, 
with unfeeling rudeness, insisted on a compliance with the 
latter, whilst he was very desirous of dispensing with the 

- ■■ - — ■ -'" ■ — — ^^ ^— -- - n . ^i^MMi. 

. bishop of Canterbury had, in reply, expressed his alarm at the proposition 
of altering th^ liturgy of the church to meet the scruples of dissenters ; 
when the Bishop of Worcester, in defence of liord Liverpool's proposition^ 
stated that it was not an alteration, but an omission of some parts of the 
marriage ceremony that was intended ; and — added his Lordship, empha- 
tically, ** Does not every body know that in large and populous parishes 
the marriage service is now consideriibfy abridged?** It answers no pur- 
pose to be told that the clergy are directed by the canons to celebrate 
marriage according to the rubrics of the Book pi Con^mon Prayei', for no 
person knows better than the Reverend Vicar of VVest-Ilam, who is also 
chaplain to the Bishop of London, how little the clergy regard the canons 
of the church ; were it otherwise, indeed, we are credibly informed that a 
well-known ** whist cluh^ held at a well-known ale-home at West-Ham, would 
be deprived of one or two of its clerical thembers; for there is a canon which 
directs that " no ecclesiastical person shall at any time resort to any trtvems or 
ale^useSf nor give themselves to drinking or riot, spending their time idly by 
day or night, playing at dice, cards, or tables, or any other unlawful game." Our 
friend, Mr. Kice, alsp, the good man of St. Luke's, we are informed, coul4 

^ell us of an honest landlord, at the sign of : , who would lose " f/ 

regular pmlour customer^'* if the above canoh were scrupulously enforced. 
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former; and did^ in fact, actually onut it at the time, and /mM 
of the service, in which, by the rubric, it is direct^ to take 
place. 

Not having been present, and being unacquainted with 
any who have been present, at any marriages celebrated by 
this gentleman since the year 1819, we cannot prove that on 
these occasions he has omitted a great portion of the cere« 
mony, but we can believe that hie has so done; and our 
readers also will believe it, when they are informed that this 
.person's curate, for whose acts he is responsible, has, and 
that in the present year, in the performance of the office of 
matrimony, omitted a great part of the service. It may be 
said, to be sure, that the curate is not the rector. Certainly 
not: but will any one seriously assert, that, if the rector had 
discovered that all marriages were illegal unless the whole 
service were performed, he would not immediately have in- 
structed hi$ curate and representative therein, in order to have 
guarded, in future, against illegal marriages. And yet it.is a 
&ct, that Mr. BurfcNrd, the curate — ^the agent of this Mr. 
Jones— did, on the 8th day of January last, marry a gentle- 
man of the Unitarian persuasion, in the parish church of 
West-Ham, on which occasion he omitted at least one third 
part of the marriage servke as prescribed in the Book of Com* 
mon Prayer. Let then the assertion of the pious vicar — that 
he considered marriage illegal, unless the wnole of the cere*- 
mony were performed, receive the credit which it deserves, 
and establish to the whole world the veracity of his character. 
Far, indeed, from us be the wish to interrupt either the pre- 
sent honours, or to forestall the posthumous fame which the 
record of these transactions may attach to the West-Ham 
clerk. Nor will it be attended either with envy or regret on 
our part, should the celebrity of his reverend predecessor, 
whose virtues stand recorded at ** Tyburn Tree," r6st upon 
him, and cleave to his name like the leprosy of Naaman to 
the false Oehazi, and his seed, for ever ! ! * 

Turning from the contemplation of the conduct above 
exhibited we readily confess to the reader that we have, on 
other and similar occasions, met with instances of the most 
polite and liberal treatment from individuals of the clergy. 
One such with pleasure we record, in the way of example, 
as extracted from our church books ; the name and date the 



* The celebrated Dr. Dodd, who was executed for forgery, was miuister 
of West-Ham. He was also a great supporter of the ptdtlic chctrilies of hif 
day, and author of a very obsc^tte novel, called ** llie Sisters,'! 
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reader will jiardon us for omittim> lest eyen the virtues 
of the individual in question should prove " holy traitors** 
to his security and peace. 



** The elder and iriends present at the marriage of our brother- 



«f the London branch, and our stgter - — — of the ' branch 

of ^ churdi of God, hare briefly to report^ that tjiie raamago wa3 

performed on , the — , at the parish church of — — . 

That Mr. — — , attending for the curate, performed the ceremony,; 
that, on the usual protest being presented, he received and cursorily read 
it over, and (referring to the previous explanations which our brother 

had given of his scruples and intentions) he asked the parties 

to be married if they had any thing further to say. Our fiiend ■■■ ■ — 
then verbally stated his conscientious objections to the ceremony, which 
the parties were by law compelled to join in, and the minister immediately 
proceeded. 

The minister, respecting our conscientious scruples, appeared desirous 
to make the ceremony as uiort as he could^ consistently with the duty h^ 
had himself to perform. When he came to the objectionable passages, 
** With my body I.tiiee worship, and with all my worldly goods I tnee 
endow, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost," he 
pronounced the words himself, and then passed on without waitingfor, ov 

requiring that our brother should, as is usual in such cases. 

repeat them. Having read the declarations tliat the parties were man and 
wife, he wholly omitted the prayers, and the remainmg part of the cere^ 
mpny ; thus avoiding for himself, as well as for us, the painful and 
humiliating mockery of devotion, which, in the case of conscientious 
dissenters, must attend the repetition. Impressed with the propriety of 
the behaviour of this gentleman, we took occasion to thank him, and t^ 
express our respect for his liberal and conscientious conduct." 

Signed by the Elder, 

and eight friends present. 

Observation here is scarcely necessary, but the contrast 
between the two gentlemen last noticed is so striking that, 
when we call to mind the violent, unfeeling conduct of the 
one, with the conciliatory, conscientious course of the others 
— the fierce look, the impassioned tone, tiie violent gesture 
of the former, with the mild manners, the meek demeanour, 
and the kind consideration of the latter — ^we more than 
suspect that " this man went down to his house justified 
" rather than the former." 

Since the period that Mr. Smith first brought his bill into 
the House of Commons we have, in common with the 
Unitarians, again petitioned the two houses of parliament 
for relief; and we have been eagerly watching each suc-^ 
ceeding session, from 1819 to 1822, in the hope that 
the honourable member for Norwich would have renewed 
his motion. Upon the reasons or necessity of the delay 
that took place it is not for us to pronounce, as we are 
aware that the subject is one of extensive and complicated 
bearings, and the promoters of the measure for relief have. 
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^eanse, it is gratifying to note tke progress of liberal bpinioiis 
and to mark what important advantages may be achieved 
by the meanest instruments. When first our friends 
undertook to protest against the marriage ceremony the 
leading daily journals refused to publish their Protests at 
any price; but, on occasion of the marriages just celebrated, 
these protests were eagerly caught at as articles of intelli- 
gence, and published in most of the respectable papers, free 
of all charge. When, also, our church first attempted to draw 
attention to the objections against the marriage ceremony 
the subject was passed over by the great body of dissenters, 
and scarcely regarded even by the most enlightened. Since 
that time they have seen the subject taken up, not only by 
the Unitarians, but by the ministers of the three denomina- 
tions of dissenters, and more recently by the catholics of 
England. The subject has assumed an admitted and fixed 
importance; it has occupied the attention of the House of 
• Commons, and, in the present session of parliament, our 
claims have been submitted to a committee of the Lords, 
^ which comniittee, though it has not decided upon granting 
' us immediate relief, has, through the medium of its chairman, 
delivered a report to the House which cannot but be con- 
sidered as favourable to our claims. 

Upon the question — whether marriage be a civil contract 
bnly, or a religious institution — ^we have purposely abstained 
entering; nor have we offered any exact plan of our own as 
to the best mode of relief, from a conviction that neither our 
views or wishes on this part of the question, are likely to pre- 
vail in the quarter from whence relief must come. Those, 
however, who wish to see the mode by which the marriage 
contract has been carried into effect m a catholic country, 
may consult, with advantage, the Code Napoleon, chap. 2, art. 
166. .The provisions with regard to the previous publicaticm 
of marriage, the consent of parents, the necessity of witnesses, 
8cc., are much the same as are enjoined by the law of England ; 
but it is enacted that *' marriage shall be celebrated publicly 
J** before the civil officer of the domicile of one of the two 
** parties." On the other hand, if it be considered in this 
country indispensible to maintain a religious celebration of 
marriage — ^for that very reason, because it is religious, it 
ought to be consistent with the consciences of those who 
submit to it. A religious act ^contrary to one^s religious 
belief is a monstrous anomaly in legislation ; it is impossible 
in fact; it is wicked even in pretence; and, as a principle, 
it is abhorrent to the whole spirit of the gospel!! 
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Since we had concluded the above, the Marquis of Lans-* 
down, as will be seen by the daily prints, has brought in 
a Bill for the relief of Dissenters from the Marriage Cere- 
mony. This bill is the same which we have last noticed^ 
and with its provisions we should have felt ourselyesr 
satisfied. We were present at the debate in the Lords,; 
(June 13,) upon the motion that the bill should go into a 
committee; and, although the bill has been lost for the 
present session, as indeed, on account of the lateness of the 
period of bringing it in might have been anticipated, we cannot 
but think that the probability of ultimate success is consider- 
ably advanced. The debate which this bill produced was in 
every point of view so important, that we shall endeavour, 
in our next, to furnish our readers with a correct report, 
those in the daily papers being very imperfect, and failing 
to convey a correct impression of the character of the dis- 
cussion. The Marquis of Lansdown made a manly and 
noble appeal in favour of the rights of conscience. Lord 
Liverpool declared that " the argument for the object of the 
bill was unanswerable J^ Lord EUenborough, and other noble 
lords, maintained the same position. Even the Lord Chan- 
cellor, though he strongly opposed the second reading of 
the bill at that period of the sessions, admitted that some 
relief ought to be granted to dissenters; and, though he ob- 
jected lo the mode of relief proposed by the bill, professed 
his willingness, if it pleased Goa to spare his life to another 
session, to assist in furthering some approved method of 
relief. There was a strong muster of bishops in the house, 
several of whom delivered their sentilnents on the bill. We 
were not particularly impressed with any thing strikingly 
cogent in argument, or candid in principle, or captivatmg 
in style, that proceeded from the right reverend bench ; one 
prelate only, tne Bishop of Worcester, supported the second 
reading or the bill; but none of the bishops ventured to 
dispute the justice of the object as claimed by Unitarian 
dissenters. Upon a division of the house, there were 
PiFTEBN for the second reading, and fifteen against it; 
the proxies then being added, gave a majority of six only 
against going into a committee ; so that the bill was lost by 
a majority oi six persons who had not heard the arguments 
by which it was supported. And, even in this case, its fate 
might have been different, if it had occurred to the bishops 
that, in a case in which they are parties — upon a question 
whether they, the bishops, shall continue to possess an au« 
thority over the consciences of us, the dissenters, it would 
have oeen esteemed by the public as equally delicate and 
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candid if they had abstained from voting! The Marquis of 

Lansdown, with a promptitude which is the true evidence 
of sincerity, ^ve notice to the house, on the following 
evening, of his intention to renew his motion in favour of 
dissenters at an early period of the next seasioiw of parlia- 
ment!! 
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121. 



Beside the hearth the heathen placed his gods 
Domestic; there they ruled the homely scene. 
Shedding their influence ; baneful oft and fierce ; — 
Licentious — ^wrathful — ^source of "varied crimes I 
—For man affects the attributes of heaTen, 
And is — ^what he believes his God to be, 
Sp pagan ruflSans, in the name of Christ, 
Dght Persecution's torch; — so Calvin taught 
A wrathful God ; — ^then steeped his hand in blood.- 
A cruel foith — ^in works befitting proved ! 
The Christian worships too beside his hearth — 
A reasonable service ; — ^there he seeks. 
With humble imitation, to observe 
His attributes who made him — and combines 
The duties with the happiness of life ; 
Rears a blessed altar; sacrifices there 
True offerings — ^in that holiest temple — Home! 
There is a sacred influence in «hat sound, 
A talismanic virtue — ^that calls up 
Sweet thoughts — and images of peace and joy. 
Home! that safe shelter from a world of cares ! 
That peaceful haven from the storms of life 1 
The gourd within whose shadow Nature spreads 
Iler freshest verdure, sheds her sweetest bloom ; 
Where all the best affections of the heart 
Spring up and flourish. That enchanted ring— 
To vulgar sight invisible — ^where dance 
The fairy forms of Pleasure — ^truest called — 
Pure Innocence and Faithfulness unchanged ; 
' Affection^ with her train of infant loves ; 
Whilst Piety, on Virtue's lap reclined, 
Smiles o'er the scene ; — these cheerful revel there 
'Mid the mild moon-beams of domestic joy. 
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How good — ^how noble — ^how revered — how g;reat 
The man — ^not flying from the cares of life, , 

But filling all its duties — who sits down 
(Firmly resolved, yet patiently resigned) 
At Aome—'ond calls it peace ; — ^who loc^ around 
And his eye dwells on other eyes that speak 
Mutual, with him, esteem-^-affection — ^love*— 
Connubial love — the truest — chastest — ^best I 
Who folds to a fond bosom (firm though fond) 
The children of his heart, by him upreared 
In paths of truth; or views his younger race. 
As yet unformed, but bursting into life 
(Buds on the green wreath of eternity) 
And, in their infant gambols, tastes a bliss. 
Purer than passion's wildest votaries know. 
Fiiendship for him has charms — that sacred bond 
Tliat much abused and much neglected name, 
Among.the highest virtues of our kind ; 
And piety not less ; — the love of God 
Whose fruit is love, benevolence to aU. 
Not a state pageant; not obtruded alms 
At sotmd of trumpet flung to fawning crowds — 
Bestowed and ta'en 'mid all the pomp of praise — 
But that sweet music of the mind which meets 
And jibrates at each sound of others woe. 
Which, struck by bounties of indulgent heaven. 
Breaks joyous, like the Theban lyre, that played 
To each arising sun-beam. Piety 
Hath pleasures which the bigot dreams not of. 
The Christian tastes them at the well of life, 
And finds his pastures watered by the stresm. 

Society to such a mind has charms 
And solitude a use — which prouder men 
See not or pass regardless and unclaimed. 
Truth has to such a heart a higher worth, 
Knowledge a nobler aim, and Science comes 
Hallowed and sanctified to it's true end — 
His praise — the architect — ^who framed the skies — ' 
Whose mind creates — upholds and governs allj — 
Whose plans to guess men deem' philosophy — 
Well pleased to seek — and best employed to praise. 

( To he continued.) 
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NOTICES. 

Thb following Subjects are appointed by the Church of God, 
denominated Freethinking Christians, for the instruction of 
the Public on the Sunday Mornings, at their Meeting-house, 
Crescent, Jewin Street, Aldersgate Street. — The Business 
commences at Eleven o'Clock precisely. 



July 6. — ^The character of Moses, with a Tiew to shew his 
fitness for the circumstances in which he was placed, and the 
objects he had to accomplish. 

July 13. — On Marriage, and the present Marriage Ceremony. 

July 20. — ^The doctrines of the Trinity and of Tran substantiation 
compared. 

July 27. — Unitarianism compared with Christianity. 

August 3d. — The Constitution and Discipline of the Christian 
Church. 

August 10th. — The grounds of the Reformation from Popery in 
the sixteenth century, and the necessity of completing it by 
reyerting to the principles taught by Jesus and his apostles. 

August 17th. — An explanation of scripture difficulties — Joshua 
and the sun standing still — Sampson — the witch of Endor — 
Jonah in the whale's belly. 

August 24th. — Death-bed Repentance. 

August 31st. — ^The character of Paul — ^with a view to shew his 
fitness for the peculiar objects he had to accomplish, and to 
explain how far he becomes an example to the Christian in the 
present day. 

Sept. 7th. — ^The naturo of Sacrifice. 

Sept. 14th. — ^A Review of the moral Goyernment of the Deity* 

Sept. 21st. — The scripture doctrine§ of Heayen and Bell. 

Sept. 28th. — Popular religion compared with the principles 
laid down in the New Testament 



Mrs. Fry and the Quakers. 

The notice whieh wan taken in oar last number of this distin^aiahed ladj baa 
moved a Qaaker gentleman to undertake her defence. Although it la far from our 
intention to render our pages a yehicle for individual oontroTersT, yet, as the letter 
of our correspondent speaks the sentiments of a large class of ue conununitj, with 
regard to Mrs. Frj's public serTices, we purpose in pur next publishing this letter, 
together with a full exposition of die principles, pharasaical spirit, and political 
Bubservienoy of wiodern QUAKERISM. 

We are gratified to find our labours approved by our correspoadent from 
Gloucestershire. 

On the Creation and FaI]]of Man, Essay tl. together with other Important articles 
which have been delayed on account of the spaee occupied in our preieBt number by 
Dissenters' Marriages, will appear in our next. 

HBTHBRINOTON»^rRI!ITEK, IS, RINC8GATB STREET. 
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ON RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

ESSAY IV. 
THE JEWS — THEIR TABERNACLE WORSHIP. 



" What is mani 
Where must he find his Maker? with what rites 
Adore him? Will he hear, accept, and bless? 
Or does he sit regardless of his works? 
•— Tb Revelation satisfies aH doubts/'— '•Coiff^* Taik^ So^ IL 



TN our former Essay the {)oint wais established, from a 
reference to the ^ssages of scripture bearing upon the 
subject, that public social prayer was not commanded by 
Deity, or practised without such command at the creation of 
man, or at any time throughout the patriarchal ages* We 
' have now to proceed another step in the investigation, and 
to enquire — fVas this practice instituted by Moses, or was it 
afterwards, by divine direction, introduce into the tabernacle, 
or tempk worship ? 

The advocates of prayer — performed Socially and in 
public — and (in these respects) distinct froin the prayer 
of the closet, do not pretend to adduce in its favour the 
command either of Jesus or his apostles. They admit that 
they do not find the practice instituted in theNew Testament; 
ana the most learned and the most competent amongst them 
are likewise compelled to confess that it is equally without 
warrant from the writings of the Old. 

Dr.Prideaux (himself an advocate of social prayer; and 
morethanany other writer quoted in support of its observance) 
allows, that the Jews, '' till after the JBabylonish captivity had 

. VOL. I. NO. IV. Y 
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" not any set forms of prayer^* (Connection, vol. 3, p. 382); and 
adds — after speal^ine of the devotions pf the people at the 
temple, during the time of sacrifice — "neither find t/iese any 
'^ public foi-ms to pray by, nor any public ministers to officiate 
" to them herein; but all prayed IN PRIVATE, TO themselves, 

"AND ALL ACCORDING. TO TBMIB OWN PRIVATE CON- 

" CEPTIONSJ* Here it is conceded that their prayers, although 
made in a public place, were strictly individual, all praying 
" in^private to themselves,'* and eaoh, c^f ^^i^se, accordiog to 
their ^.several usants andv dispositions ; knowing (to. use the 
language of Solomon on this very subject) " every man the 
"plague of his oum heart. '* The parable of the puluican and 
the pharisee, also, affords Dr.Prideaux an apt and striking 
illustration in support of thi^ position; and supplies us with 
an argument not the less strong, because it is incidental, in con- 
firmation of our views upon the same subject. Dr, Priestley 
also, in a work expressly written in support of public socisd 
prayer, makes, on this part of the subject, the following 
remarkable concession, — " In the mualmode of worship, among 
" the Jews, the people prayed in the great court of the temple, 
" at the time that the priests were offering incense in the holy 

"place, EACH PERSON PRAYING FOR BIU&ELF.''* 

The^e concessions, supported as they m^^y easily be by 
the most ample proof from the scriptures, present, it may 
be observed, not only direct proot that the practice was 
never adopted by the Jews, but, in the way of inference^ 
afFord a strong argument against the i^bstract propriety of 
the practice at any time, and, particularly so, against it» 
performance in the present age. Prayer in pv^lic, and 
socially performed, is a form or ceremony, Ii> therefore^ 
ordained oy Deity at all, it certainly^ from the very nature of 
things, would have been ordained by him under the Mo&aic 
dispensation, rather than at a later period, and as part of a> 
more enlightened system. Was Judaism mo^e mental, more 
spiritual, more retiring in its practice and discipline, than 
Christianity? Sureljr not; yet such it would appear ta be in 
the views of the writers above quoted, and or others who 
coincide in their views \ for while they describe the children of 
Israel as ^e, in reference to prayer, urom " public forms,^ and 
each "prhyif^for himself in privaie, and according to bis own 
'^^ conceptions, , they make it the boast an<| th6 duty of the 
Christian to submit to the slavery of ** public forms"— to» 

* Letters to a Youns^Man, occasioned by Mr, Wakefield's Essay on SociaJ' 
Prayer,-— By Joseph Prie,8tley» 
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do worse, indeed, than returning to the beggarly elements 
of ceremonies; for they call on him to adopt a public, 
regular, and formal mode of prayer, to which even the 
Jewish people never submitted ! Is this cJorrect? — is this 
rational r — ^is this consistent with enlightened views of the 
principles of Christianity ? 

The tendency of this argument has been perceived, and 
the necessity of proving, above all things, that the Jews 
practised social prayer, has been stnmgly felt. Writers, 
indeed, and some of them individuals whom we might 
expect to have found better advised, have hazarded some 
bold assertions on this subject. 

Lewis, in his Hebrew Antiquities,* in speaking of the 
temple service, thus expresses himself : " It is certain that 
** prayers were daily put up, together vnth their offerings: 
" ana though we have very jew constitutions concerning them, 
" yet the constant practice of the Jewish church, and me par- 
** ticular forms of prayer yet extant in their writings, are a 
*' sufficient evidence. Fob THIS PURPOSE THEY HAD 

" LITURGIES, OR PRESCRIBED FORMS, WHICH MAY BE 
" PROVED TO BE IN USE PROM THE VERY INFANCY 

'* OF THE Hebrew nation." — ^Vol. ii. p. 431. A similar 
position has been maintained by some of the more modem 
authors, who would appear, indeed, to derive much of their 
infonnation, and their argument, from the laborious writer 
above quoted. Mr. John Pope, in his reply to Gilbert 
Wakefield,+ professes to find the practice of public social 
prayer in every stage of the progress of the Jews as a nation 
(see chap, iii.); and Mr. Thomas Moore, in his recently 
published " Inquiry into the Scriptural Authority for Social 
Worship," affirms that he is " able to prove tliat social prayer 
was a practice with which the ancient Jews were familiar ;'* 
that, "from the infancy of their nation, they were accustomed 
to ii:" the "entire service of the temple" (prayer having 
been stated as an essential part of that service) ** being not 
*' onh/ public but AS SOCIAL AS POSSIBLE." — (See pages 29, 
32. 56, 68, 146, and others.) 

These assertions go full to 'the point; proof alone is 



* Origines Hebraeae, the Antiquities of the Hebrew Republic. — ^By Thomas 
Lewis, M. A. 4 vols. 8vo. London^ 172^4. 

-f- Di vineWorship, foanded on Nature and supported by'Scripture Authority, 
an Essay ; with remarks on Mr.Wakeiield*s Arguments against Public Worship. 
— By John Pope, Tutor in the Belles Lettres and Classical Literature in the 
New College, Hackney, London, 1792 '^ 
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wanting to their support. If the Jews practised social pray^ 
** from the infancy of their nation J^ the practice most have 
been commanded them by Deity: let the command be 
pointed out to us. If the Jews adopted prayer, ** not only 
public, but as social as possible," as part of the institutions of 
their temple worship, let the institution be pointed out to 
us. Lewis, or Moore, possessed, or possess, on this subject 
ho peculiar sources of information ; they could, or they should, 
only have drawn their inferences from the Bible ^ and we too 
have the Bible before us, from which to draw our inferences, 
and on which to found our opinions. In which book, then, 
we ask, in what chapter, and in what verse, do they find the 
institution of' public social prayer as a religious ordinance given 
to tlie Jewish people! Theirs, it has been frequently asserted, 
(though, perhaps, with some little incorrectness of expression) 
was a religion of forms and ceremonies; many such, indeed, 
expressly comjnanded and ordained by Deity, we find recorded 
in the writings of the Old Testament; and (as must ever be 
the case with mere ordinances, which are of arbitrary ap- 
pointment> and not founded on any general principles, either 
moral or physical) instructions the most precise, the most 
particular, the most minute, are there given them with 
regard to those forms and ceremonies. All their feasts 
and holidays are ordained ; all their religious officers 
are appointed; all their forms and ceremonies are described 
io the minutest particular. Page after page is filled with 
descriptions, down even to the very dresses of the priests, 
with details as to^e nature and circumstances of their 
sacrifices j the day — the hour — the person — each is defined ; 
nothing is left to surmise, or to conjecture. Where then, we 
ask, is the appointment, where the description, where the details, 
xf public social prayer? It cannot be said that this was too 
unimportant an institution to need such precision ; for its 
defenders, as we shall see hereafter^ contend for its efficacy 
as superior even to that of any other ordinance, or religious 
ceremony; it cannot be argued that command and direction 
were unnecessary here, for they are here more necessary than 
on any other subject. Public social prayer, the combined 
act of a multitude, can only exist by command or by previous 
■concert. This is so much the case that the Prayer Book of 
the church of England, with its rubric of instruction for the 
priest and people, forms, at this day, a volume of itself, 
and is establisned and defined by an act of the legisla- 
ture. The public prayers of the modern Jews, with the 
various ordinances lor the observance of the priests and the 
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people^ extend to no less than six octavo volumes. Some- 
thing of this kind is, indeed, inevitable; where there is 
Si-ayer, " not only public, but as social as possible,'' (as 
Ir. Moore says was the case in the Jewish temple) even 
whether there is, or not, the constant use " of liturgies 
'* and prescribed forms," there must be found some command 
from the founder of the church; some constitution in the 
law of the church; and the fullest particulars of the words to 
be used, the forms to be observed, and the persons by whom 
the whole is to be administered. Certainly, if public social* 
prayer were the practice of the Jewish people, not only ia 
their temple, but from the infancy of their nation; certainly,' 
to say the least, we may look for as full particulars, in the 
Jewish writings, respecting this practice, as respecting 
sacrifice, or any other of their observances whatever. From 
the nature of the thing we are justified in expecting this. 
If it had been commanded by Jehovah, the command would, 
doubtless, have been recorded, impressively, at length. If 
it had been practised by the Jewish people, the practice 
would no douDt have been frequently narrated and enlarged 
upon; and, above all, if it had been instituted as a part of 
the temple service, the fullest particulars as to the words, 
the manner, and the parties by whom to be adqiinistered, 
would have been clearly, perhaps repeatedly, given. Many 

Eersons, in the habit of pmctising and defending social prayer, 
ave never, perhaps, suspected, what nevertheless is strictly 
the case, that throughout the books of the Old and the New 
Testament, from the first chapter of Genesis to the last of 
Revelations, there is not one smgle passage which contains 
a command for the observance of public social prayer, either 
by the way of liturgies and responses, or extemporaneously, 
one man praying as the mo^th^piec6, or organ of the 
assembly. 

With regard to the Jews, will it be said that they practised 
prayer without a command from Deity ? Did they, in this in- 
stance, depart from the model which was delivered by Jehovah 
to Moses upon the mount ? Did they, by the acloption of 
this unauthorized practice, disobey the express command 
given them, ^* ye shall not add unto the word which I command 
*^ yeV These are important questions, as concerning the 
Jews of old; but there is another, tons of more importance, 
because affecting our own temporal and eternal interests. 
Provided it should appear that they, the Jews, were thus 
guilty, shall we imitate them in their disobedience, or their 
wilWorship ? The facts, however, are— in the first place, 
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that the cammand was never given to the Jews ; and, in the 
second, that they did not practise the thing in question, even 
wkhout a command. 

Although no command be pleaded, an attempt is yet 
made, indirectly and by inference, to prove that social prayer, 
as now practised, was familiar to the Jewish people, and 
formed a part of their tabernacle and temple worship. In- 
directly, we may truly say ; because the proposition is 
founded upon the conduct of this people, on extraordinary 
occasions, when assembled for political objects, and nc^ for 
the purpose of religious worship at all ; because it has been 
defended by a reference to their national songs, and to the 
praises and thanksgivings of the levites, who, in no instance, 
are represented as offenng up prayers socially, or with the 
people ; and inferentially, because, frequent though un-r 
successful attempts have been made to prove that uie ob- 
servances in question existed in the synagogues ; places of 
meeting, respecting which we have no evidence that tney were 
of divine institution, but the presence of Jesus at which, has 
been construed into a full and complete approval of the prac- 
tice ; although, as we shall have occasion to see, he actually con^ 
demned the on/ykind of prayer there practised, namely, public 
individual prayer. All these possible cases will, however, be 
met by the course of inquiry into which we are now entering; 
proposing, successively, to inquire whether social prayer 
was practised, either with or without a divine command, in 
the tabernacle, in the temple, in the synagogues, or else- 
where, by the Jewish people. It has been already conceded, 
that should it appear that social prayer was thus the practice 
of the Jews, a probability might hence be raised that it was 
introduced into Christianity as a thing in itself reasonable, 
and which had receiv'ed the previous sanction of the Deity; 
although it is evident that many — we might, indeed, say all 
the merely outward observances of the Jewish worship werq 
superseded at the destruction of the temple. But, if it should 
appear^that the Jews did not practise social prayer at all, in 
either of the above-named modes or places, our case wiU 
then, indeed, be a strong one ; as, in order to make out 
even the shadow of a reason for considering it as binding 
upon Christians, the express command and ordinance of 
Jesus, or his apostles, must then be produced. 

In ordeif properly to understand the nature of the Jewish 
worship it* will be necessary that we should first inquire, afil 
briefly as the case will admit, into the nature of that 
covenant, into which Deity had condescended to enter witR 
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tlie cfaildfen of Israel ; and; widi a view to which,. all the; 
forms afld ceremonies of their religious, more particularly of 
tfaeirjiiiMc religious worship, were framed and modelled. The* 
expectation that they should be a chosen and peculio^r people 
UM^ be traced back to the days of Abraham. *' And the- 
** Lard appeared unto Abram, and said. Unto thy children witt- 
'• I give this hind.'* (Gen. xii. 7, 8.) A promise which was- 
successively confirmed to his son and his son's son, Isaac 
and Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 9) ; and the hope of which appears 
to have, been preserved amongst them throughout their 
Egyptian bondage, " And God spake unto Moses, and said; 
** / am the Lord; and I have heard the groaning of the children 
(^Israel, whom the Egyptians keep in bondage; and I hckve 
remembered my covenant ; and I will take you to me J or « 
people, and Iwill be to you a God, and I will bring you 
into the land, concerning which I did swear to give it to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob.'' (Ex. vi. 2.) The people, 
we are told, on this unexpected hope of freedom and future 
prosperity, being conveyed to them by Moses and Aaron, 
** believed when they heard that the Lord had visited the children 
*' of Israel, and that he looked upon the childten of Israel; 
then they bowed their heads and worshipped." This, 
however, we may, by the way, observe, was certainly not 
by means of stated social prayer; still less did they make 
use of a '* liturgy," or of " prescribed forms,'* on the occasion ; 
it was the sudden impulse of spontaneous feeling, which would 
have equally burst forth from any assembled multitude of 
bondsmen, towards the Being who should promise them deli^ 
verance, whether that being were human or divine. If it be 
asked, di& not the people pray on this occasion ? Our answer is^ 
we cannot tell — for nothing is said upon the subject. Theic 
prayer, if they did offer up supplications, was doubtless; 
As we shall see on other similar occasions, individual, '* each 
praying for himself." All, however, that we are iold is that 
** fney bowed their heads and worshipped ;" that is, shewed 
external marks of reverence. Tbat>prayer to God is not 
necessarily included in the worship of the children of Israel, 
ts' evident from this; that on another occasion it is said that 
they ^' idorshipped God ASD THE KjngJ' We shall have 
<>ccas{<»n, in ^ future Essliy, to notice several other cases, ill 
the 'histoiy of the same people, which have been mistakenly 
adduced as instances of stated and social religious worship^! 
^hich wefe, in fact, nothing more than the natural and 
Uncontroulable effusions of present joy, or sorrow ; of poli ticat 
^nd national feeling. We pass on, liowever, to the bistorj: 
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I^ided ; ** the priests^ audi leviies, being the more immediate 
** £ind stated attetidants on his presence — to whom the ese^ 
^ cution of the law was, in many cases, committed ; and who 
** were, therefor^, properly ministers of state, and of civil 
*^ government, as well as religion." — (Jennings, p. 13.) 

Not for the purpose of publicity ^ therefore, and not with a 
view to a social form of prayer — but because they believed 
that their God and King was especially present in the ark 
of the covenant — did the Jews regard that ark as sacred ; 
assemble before it to hear the divine will; approach it to 
consult in times of danger or diflSculty ; and finally, pray 
before or towards it, with an expectation, from the promises 
made to them, that such prayer would be successful and 
efficacious.- Referring to that portion of our question which 
asks, whether social prayer Was '* instituted by Moses, or 
" afterwards, by divine direction, introduced into the taber- 
** nacle worship?" we will now, with a view to that inquiry, 
proceed to an examination of the chief passages of scripture, 
and a review of the best authorities as to what really 
constituted the tabernacle worship^ 

** Ye have seen^* (was the language of the Lord to Moses, 
Ex. XX. 22*) '' that 1 have talked with you from heaven. An 
altar of earth shalt thou make unto me, mid shall sacrifice 
thereon. In all places where T record my name, I will come 
unto thee, and J will bless thee** The ark, at first deposited 
in the tabernacle, was, in an especial manner, one of these 
appointed places. Its formation was expressly commanded 
for that very purpose — '' Let them make me a sanctuary that 
I may dwell among them/' " And they shall make an ark of 
shittim wood, and thou shalt put the mercy-seat above the ark, 
and in the ark thou shalt put the testimony that I shall give 
*' thee; and then will I meet with thee, and Iwill commune with 
thee from abooe the mjercy-seaJt,from between the two cherubimi 
which are upon the ark of the testimony, of all things which 
*' I will give thee in commandment unto the children oflsraeV^ 
(Ex. XXV. 1 0, 2 1 .) The language, here and elsewhere used, on 
the subject of Deity, is,it may,in passing, be observed, in some 
respects inconsistent with the more enlightened views now, 
from the influence of revelation, prevaifing on the subject. 
Even in the earliest periods of revelation the most enlightened 
ideas were taught respecting the omniscience and omnipre- 
sence of God ; yet some difficulty in speaking, or writing oii 
this subject must always arise from the imperfection of 
human language, and its inadequacy to this ** high argument;'* 
and, in addition, much allowance^ in these ages of darknejss, 
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was necessary for the ignorance and confined notions of man« 
kind, at large. We ou^ht not to talk to children in languagi^ 
which is only intelligible to adults; even at the moment 
when the king of Israel dedicated the temple to Jehovah, hii| 
language was, " But will God indeed dwell on earth ? Behold 
** the heaven and heaven of hea'oefis cannot contain thee, how 
** much less this house I have builded" The people, however, 
had not this knowledge; for them, therefore, in this age, 
a peculiar and a miraculous interposition of the power of 
God, and a belief that he was their actual and resident 
monarch, became necessary. 

That it was because the ark was regarded as peculiarly 
the residence of Jehovah, their God, and their King, and 
for no other reason whatever, that the Jews assembled there 
to worship may be not only directly collected from the 
scriptures, but is a point conceded by the very parties who, 
on other occasions, contend that the objectof their assembling 
was for the purpose of publicly joining others in social prayen 
Thus Lewis, in descrioing the mercy-seat, observes, 

'^ This cover is called by the Old and New Testament the mercy-seat, 
or properly the propitiatory, because God here shewed himself propitious, 
and appeased by the blood of the sacrifice, that was sprinkled before this 
place. 

Speaking of this mercy-seat, he afterwards adds, 

^' The wings of the cherubims did not lie close to their bodies, but were 
raised up, and reached over the ark ; so that, meeting together, they made, 
as it were, a seat over the ark, called the throne of God : here it was where 
the glory of the Lord resided. Here the schechinah, or the speciality of 
the divine presence rested, both in the tabernacle and in the temple, and 
was visibly seen in the appearance of a cloud, over it- God sat here, be* 
tween the cherubims, whose wings were the seat of the divine Majesty, as 
the cover of the ^k, before mentioned, was his footstool : from hence the 
divine oracles were given out by an audible voice, as often as God was 
poDsiilted in the behalf of his people ; and theiefore the tabernacle is ofteri 
called the tabernacle of meeting, not because this war" the place where the 
people met together Jor fUvine toorshipy as is cmnmoidy supposed when we trans* 
late it the taSanacle of the conffregation, hut became there God met with men, 
andreveided his will to them : jot this reason the high-priest appeared before 
this mercy-seat once every year, upon the great day of expiation, when he 
was to make the nearest approach to the divine presence, to mediate and 
make atonement for the whole seed of Israel ; and all else of that nation 
that served God, according to the levitical law, made this place the centre 
of their wprship ; and not only in the temple, when they came up thither to 
worship, but every where else, in their dispersion through the whole world, 
the Jews, whenever they prayed, turned their faces towards the place 
where the ark stpod, and directed all their devotions that way ; and, Aere- 
fore, the author of the book Cozri justly says, * that the ark, with the 

* mercy-seat, and the cherubims, were the foundation, the root, the heart, 

* and marrow, of the whole temple, and of all the levitical worship per- 
' formed in it.' '' — (Origines Ilebrafae, B. iii. c. 4.) 
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Though somewhat quaintly expressed, there would appear 
much force and truth in this last position; it explains the 
whole essence of the Jewish worsnip, all the external ob- 
servances of which were founded upon tnisideaof the local and 
peculiar presence of their God and King. The whole de- 
scrip^on, indeed, completely accords with the views we 
hola on this subject ; inasmuch as we are here expressly 
told, that this tabernacle was '' called the tabemack of the 
*' congregation NOT BECAUSE this was the place whbrb 

" THE PEOPLE MET TOGETHER FOR DIVINE WORSffJP, 
** BUT BECAUSE GOD THERE MET WITH MEN, AND 
" REVEALED HIS WILL TO THEM J'* 

The belief and practice of the Jews with regard to their 
tabernacle may, indeed, be reduced to the three following 
propositions ; 

L That they considered Jehovah, whom they regarded as 
ih^xx K'ing, or ruler, as well as their God, or creator, as 
locally present in an especial and miraculous manner, over 
the ark, which was deposited in the tabernacle. 

2, That from the mercy-seat, as frpm a visible throne, 
th^ir laws, in the first instance, proceeded; and, that in 
consequence of an express covenant to that effect, they, or 
their rulers, were permitted to approach the throne, for the 
purpose of holding communion with their monarch, of 
ponsulting him in tiiiies. of emergency, and of seeking 
advice and instruction from him, wh§n tb^y were exposed 
to difficulty and danger. 

3. That, arising out of this peculiar presence, and as a 
part of this covenanted permission to consult their monarch, 
then supposed seated here, on his visible throne, they were 
directed constantly to offer sacrifices and offerings before 
him, for which ceremonial purposes, priests and levites were 
appointed; and that, arising out of the same idea of a pecu- 
liar presence, thtey appear, not unfrequently, to have prayed, 
or offered up petition there, either each man for himself, or 
)Jie high priest for the whole nation (none beside of whom 
were necessarily present), and never socially either by a 
liturgy, or by an extemporaneous fonn, delivered, as amongst 

* To the same effect, Jennings, previously to a detailed description of the 
tabernacle of Moses, states that it was '* built fpr God, by his express com-* 
pand, partly to be a palace of his presence, as the king of Israel, £x. xl, 
p4^ 35; and partly to be the medium of the most solemn public worship 
yrluch the people were to pay to him, v. 26, 29;** to which passage, if the 
reader will refer, he will find that the public worship referred to is not public 
§pcial prayer, or, indeed, prayer at all, but the burning of incense, and the 
jpfferin^ of meat offerings and burnt offerings. 
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maodem dissenters^ by one man as the joint prayer of an 
assembled multitude. 

As the establishment of these facts will fully bear us out 
in our main proposition, that it was not for the purpose of 
jprayer, public and social, and *' in the manner now tn use/* 
that the Jews appeared before the tabernacle, but that they 
did so for reasons arising out of their own peculiar belief 
and circumstances, in which they can be for us, who are 
differently circumstanced, no parallel or example, — we shall 
proceed to an examination of those passages of scripture 
which chiefly illustrate these points. 

On the first point — the foundation of all the rest — ^their 

belief in a local presence of Jehovah, between the cherubim, 

Me have already seen the language of Deity, as communicated 

through Moses to the Jewish people. To the same effect many 

other passages might be adduced. After the completion of 

the tabernacle, the priests having been sanctified. Or set 

japart for the purposes of offering and sacrifice, we are told 

(Ex» xl. 34) that " then a cloud covered the tent of the con^ 

gregation, and the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle.^* 

XSee also Num. xvi. 19.) From various passaged in the book 

of Judges it is evident that the Jews, when fixed in the 

promised land, continued to believe in this peculiar presence. 

Of Elkanah, the husband of Hannah, we learn (1 ^am. i. 3 

and 21) that he and all his house went up, out of his city^ 

yearly to worship, to offer his vow, and to sacrifice, unto the 

Xiord of hosts, in Shiloh, the tabernacle being then in that 

place. 1 he whole narration of the various removals of the ark 

bears reference to this same principle — confirms the same 

fact. The removal of the ark from Shiloh, and its bein^ carried 

to battle against the Philistines ; the fall of the^doIDagon^ 

and the other extraordinary circumstances which attended 

its capture; its return toKirjath-Jearim, and its being finally 

deposited by David with triupiph and rejoicing:* all these 

events bear particular reference to the belief in the local 

Presence, and can only be explained by a reference to that 

Delief. Even Solomon himself, previous to the building of 

"his temple, we find (1 Kings iii. 16) " coming to Jerusalem, 

" and standing before the ark of the covenant of the Lord/* as it 

were in the presence of God, " and offering up burnt offerings,** 

In the same spirit the Psalmist exclaims (Ps. xcix. 6) " Exalt 

ye the Lord our God, AND WORSHIP AT Hts footstool, 

for he is holy* And again, " In Judah is God known: his 
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* See particularly 1 Sam. chaptera iv. v. vi. & vii*; and. 2 Sam. chap. vi. 
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** name is great in Israel. In Salem also is his tabernacle, and 
" his dwelling-place in ZionJ' (Ps. Ixxvi. 1.)* 

This naturally brings us to the second point; that, in con- 
sequence of a direct covenant to that effect, they approached 
the mercy-seat for the purpose of communion witn Deity — 
seeking advice and counsel in times of difficulty and danger. 
It has been well observed that, even in an early period of the 
mission of Moses, when he was advised by Jethro to appoint 
a number of inferior officers, he did not propose that it sfiould 
be done without a special order from Jehovah ; " If thou shalt 
" do tids thing, ANV Gov command thee so, then shalt 
'* thou be able to endure/* 8tc. Ex. xviii. 23. " Thus likewise*' 
(observes Jennings, B. i. c. 1) *' when any doubt arose about 
*' the meaning of any law, which God had already given, or 
** when finy case occurred which the law had not emressly 
'* provided for, Jehovah himself must be consulted about it, 
♦* as in the case of those who were defiled by a dead body, 
♦• and, therefore, could not keep the passover on the day 
*• appointed, (Num. ix. 6.) In the case of the sabbath 
"breaker. Num. xv. 34; and of Zelophehad's daughter, 
'♦about the right of inheritance. Num. xxvii. 5. From 
*• which instances" (remarks this writer) " it plainly appears 
*^ that God stood in the peculiar relation to the Israelites of 
** their King, as well as their God." One or two cases in 
illu^tiation of the same point may require a more particular 
elucidation. The first we shall refer to is that of Moses. 
The people had been seduced to worship the molten calf, in 
the wilderness, and the Lord had in consequence declared 
{Ex. xxxii. 34) that he would " visit their sin upon them/' and 
(xxxiii. 3) would *' not go up to the land in the midst of them ;" 
that is, would withdraw from them his peculiar presence and 
protection. At this time of mourning and terror it is, we 
nte told, (v. 7) that they resolved to *' seek the Lord in the 
^ tabernacle of the congregation, which was without t/ie camp. 
^* And it came to pass when Moses went out unto the tabernacle^ 
** that the people rose up and stood, every one at his tent door, 

and looked after Moses, until he was gone into the tabernacle. 

And it came to pass as Moses entered into the tabernacle, the 
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* It is xecorded (1 Kings, i. 50) of Adonijah, who had sought to be king, 
and who, therefore, *^ feared because of Solojnon,*' that he *' arose, and went 
and caught hold of the horns of the altar;** evidently because the place was 
regarded as holy on account of the peculiar presence of God—because, to 
use an expression applied in modem times to less holy pdlaces, it had 
become a sanctnary. 
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*' chudy. piliar descended ahd stood at the door of the tabernacle, 
*' and the Lord talked ivith Moses. And all toe people saw the 
*^ chudy^ piliar stand at the tabernacle door, and all the pecplt^' 
(struck no doubt with awe^ remorse and terror) "rose up 
t' and worsh^ed/' (shewed or expressed reverence) " every 
f * mim in his tent door ; and the Lord spake unto Moses, face to 
** face^ as a man speaketh unto his friend J^ Here let it be 
observed, the communion or intercouse with Deity is on the 
part of the individual Moses, not of the whole Israelitish 
eople. He speaks in the first person, in their behalf, indeed, 
ut not in their stead. " Now therefore'* (he says, v. 13) 
^ I have found grace in thy sight, shew me now thy wky', 
that I may know thee, and consider that this nation is thy 
people" Of social prayer here is no sign whatever, ft 
may, perhaps> be suggested that '' the people — all the people 
** rose up and worshipped." Some may, perhaps, think lliis 
would nave been an excellent occasion ror the repetition of 
one of those '* liturgies or prescribed forms," which they are 
said to have used "from the very infancy of their nationJ' 
The fact however is, that prayer, and least of all social 
prayer, is not here at all referred to. The people worshipped^ 
that is, shewed signs of respect or reverence, at the visible 
appearance of that God, whose displeasure, they knew, they 
had justly incurred by their idolatry and disobe^dience. 
Such, surely, of all others, was not the tij^e either to 
compose, or to borrow, a cold and formal liturgy, or to 
employ one man, as an organ or a mouth-piece, to express 
the feelings and the prayers of the assembly. 

The next instance ot consultation with Deity to which 
we shall refer, is that in which the children of Israel, in the 
time of Joshua, had, in consequence of a trespass which ha<l 
been committed, been defeated by the men of Ai. (Joshua, 
vii; 5.) The successor of Moses immediately presents him- 
self before the mercy-seat. (V. 6.) " And Joshua rent his 
clothes and fell to the earth, upon his face before the ark of 
the Lord until the even-tide, he and the elders of Israel, and 
put dust upon tketr heads" Here, it has been argued, is 
a case of public social prayer. *' Joshua also," (observes 
Mr. Pope, p.SS) "with the elders of Jerusalem, joiwerf in an 
•'act Of supplication to the Lord." Mr. Moore, (Inquiry, p. 33) 
speaks of it to the same effect. ** Joshua,*^ (he says) 
•* fbllow^d the example of his predecessors — the prayer, or 
t« rather the substance of it, is given. It was an act of 
^* puhUc supplication in which the elders, at least, joined 
*/ with Joshua." Now from this we are to infer that this 
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was a case 6( pubKc, joint, or social prayer, in which at leait 
the elders, if not tne people joined. Let us turn to the 
prayer itself, and see how far the assertion is borne out by 
the fact. '' And Joshua said J' (not the elders, but Joshua 
filone) " O Lord God! wherefore hast thou at all brought this 
** people over Jordan to deliver us into the hand of the Amorites 
*' to destroy us:'—** O Lord! what shall I say wbek 
** Israel turneth their backs against their 
** ENEHIES:* Here is expressly an individual prayer, in 
which ^ot one word is said as to the elders ** joining" in 
the .supplication. " And the Lord said unto Joshua, get thee 
': up :" (still Joshua alone, not Joshua and at least the elders) 
^'v^herrfore liest thou upon thyfaceV The communication, 
therefore, with the Deity is evidently on the part of Joshua 
ahne* The elders may, for ought we know to the contrary, 
haye praye,d--7of that, however, nothing is said; but enough 
is sa.ia tp prove that Ihey did not pray socially with Joshua. 

. A case, similar in nearly all its circumstances, occurs 
i. Chron. xxi^ 16. It is on the occasion of the pestilence 
which followed the numbering the people by David. " Then 
David and the elders of Israel, who v)ere clothed in sackcloth, 
fell upon their faces" Here again, it will be said, is an 
instance of social prayer, in which a^ least the elders joined 
.with David. Let us hear the prayer, and judge : — **And David 
*', sqjid, unto God, is it not I that commanded the people to be 
*^ numbered ? Even lit is that have sinned and done evU indeed: 
but as for these sheep what have they done? Let thine hand, 
I pray thee, O Lord my God! be on me and on myfather^s 
house, but not on thy people that they should be plagued" 
On the occasion of tne war waged against the Benjamites, 
by the other tribes, in consequence of the indignities 
offered to the concubine of the levite, we find more than 
one. reference to the practice of appearing before the 
tabernacle, for the purpose of consultation. '' And the 
" children of Israel went up to the house, of God, and asked 
** counsel of God, saying. Shall. I yet again go out to. battle 
against the children of Benjamin, my *brother, or shall I 
cease ? And the Lord God said. Go up : for to-morrow I 
wUl give them into thine hand" (Judges, xx. 18, 23, 26, 
28. See also Judges, i. 1.) In this case, as in the pre- 
vious one with Moses, there is no doubt, but that the 
inquiry was made individually by one person, probably 
the hieh priest; this is confirmed by the explanation 
annexed, (v. 27) " For the ark of the covenant of God was 
" there in those days ; and Phinehas the son ofEleazar, the son 
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" of Xaroii^ stood before it in those daj/s, sayings Shall I again 

•' go out,** &c. The people, however, appear before the 

thrdne of God to express their feelings on this lamentable 

occasion i " And the people came to the House of God, and 

** abode there till evening before God, and lift up their voices 

*^ and wept sore: and said, O Lord God of Israel! why is this 

*• come to pass in Israel, that there should be to-day one tribe 

*• lacking in Israel?'* (xxi. 2, 3.) This conduct, both of the 

][)riest and of the people, bears an evident relation to the 

peculiar presence of Jehovah. It was before the ark, in which 

was recorded that covenant which had been made with their 

fathers, that the priest came to " ask counsel.** It wa^ 

before Gorf— in the house of God — ^that the people assembled|^ 

individually, to express, their feelings and their sorrows. 

We hear oT no "• liturgy," no •" form of prayer,*' prepared 

to stiit the occasion ; neither was there any extemporaneous 

prayer of one man, the priest, as the organ, or mouth-piece 

of the assembly ; it bemg expressly said that they lift up 

their voices, a form of expression irreconcilable with the 

prayer of one man. This, so far as it was prayer at all, 

wai* prayer of the tl^rd class, ^see this volume j). 269) or 

'^\{ifttfaiic individual prayer by several, each praying sep^- 

•• Taiely, though in the same place." 

When it is recorded, that the people said " O Lord God 
'* of ^ Israel,** 8U5. is it to be supposed that all the people of 
all the eleven tribes joined in one form of words ? Is it not 
rather intended that this was the purport of what they said? 
It does not appear, indeed, that this was prayer at all, but 
they probably expressed their feelings m a natural and 
unstuaied manner, each for himself and in his own language ; 
and they did this before the ark, not for the purposes of 
publicity and sociality — purposes yshich could have been equallif 
weltunswered in any other place, or places — but because her 
was die propitiatory, or mercy<-seat, '' where God shewec 
himsdf propitious and appeased by the blood of the 
sacrifices that was aprinkted before this place." Accord- 
ingly we find in the next verse, (4) that " it came to pa» 
on the morrow that the people rose early, and built there an 
altar, and offered bumt^fferings, and peace-offerings J* Here 
is evidently no sanction whatever for the kind of worship 
now advocated by Mr. Moore^ and others — ^for ** social prayer 
** in the manner now in use; that i$, one individual dehvering 
" the prayer in the nmme of all, and the congregation signifyiifg 
" iheir participation and ememrence by the response. Amen** 
(MeoFe's Inquiry, p. 120.) It may be said, is n^t this 
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conduct a precedent for other times and other nations? In 
wply, we allow that certainly it onay be so ; that eYery 
nation, therefore, placed in the same circumstances as the 

• children of Israel — having the 8am«^ modes of belief, and 

. the same primitive but confined views of the local presence 

of Deity ; an(f having, above all, the same authority to appear 

♦ ^ before that presence — ^would do well to act in a similar 
i^anner ; that is, not by socially praying to God, which is 

« not the thine recorded, but, through the medium of their 
rulers, consulting with the Deity as to the course they 
should pursue in time of difficulty. Such a people, too, may 
not only act the same part as the children of Israel, in this 
respect, but they may look for the same result; namely, 
an audible and miractdous reply. When such passages as 
these are adduced, in the present controversy, is it meant 
that tpe, the British people, are in a condition thus to 
imitate the example of the Jewish nation 1 
. Similar to the above case, in nearly all its circumstances, 
(so far, at least, as our subject is concerned) is the conduct 
pf Sanvuel and the children of Israel (1 Sam. vii.) on occa- 
• sion of the repentance of the lattei; of their idolatry and 
I their worship of strange gods. The ark was but newly 

recovered from the Philistines. Samuel admonishes them 
that thejr shall be forgiven and delivered from their enemies 
on repentance; and he further says — " Gather all Israel to 
" Mizpeh, and I will pray for you unto the Lord.^ They 
assemble accordingly, and, as our common version has it, 
** they drew water, and poured it out before the Lord, and 
"fasted on that day, and said there — we have sinned against 
" the Lord.'* The Chaldaic paraphrase renders the first 
clause — " they poured out their hearts in penitence before the 
Lord." Grotius observes that "the effusion of water sig- 
nijies tears** In fact, it may be ss^id, as in the former 
passage, that they " lift up their voices and wept sore.** Let 
]us look at their language : " We have sinned against the 
f* Lord.** It is evident that this is the language of the 
people themselves; not of Samuel on their part, for they 
afterwards request him to pray for them, it will not be 
said that they joined, on this occasion, in a liturgy or set 
form of prayer; it only remains therefore to conclude that 
each spoke for himself the feelings of his own heart; as, 
when it is said that they fasted, it is meant that each fasted 
ixidividually, and in his own person. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether this expression — " we have sinned,** &c. 
implies prayer at all ; whether, indeed, it be not rather an 
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avowal of their incoippetency to pray. Fro|a a sense of 
their sinfulness the pe15ple herQ, as on some other similar 
occasions, appear to have wanted sufficient confidence to t^ 
pray for themselves^ whilst their impressions of the sanctity 
of Samuel's character, joined with their beli^ in the pecu- 
liar presence of God in the ark, induce them, when imme- 






diate danger approaches, to address the prophet in the most 
imploring termi^: (v. 8) " Cease not to cry unto the Lord our 
" Ciod FOR US, that he will save us out of the hand of the 
" Philistines.** It is, as it were, the case of rebels soliciting 
some favoured courtier to intercede for them with their 
monarch, and request for them that pardon which, in their 
own persons, either socially or individually, they dare not 
ask. Samuel then, we are told, undertakes this office of an 
intercessor, or mediator; his intercession, which is persons^ 
and individual, not jointly or socially with the people^ 
consists of two parts— of sacrifice and of prayer. It is said 
(v. 9) that " Samuel took a sucking lamb and offered it for a 
burnt-offering wholly to the Lord, and Samuel cried unto the 
Lord for Israel" These are described as the acts — the 
sole acts of Samuel— ^/br the people indeed; that is, for 
their benefit and advantage ; but not as their act : not 
jointly and in conjunction with them " in the 'planner now in 
" use,** It is added, that " the Lord heard hhn;** -tfie meaning 
of this expression probably being that he answered him 
from the mercy-seat. See a similar case, 1 Sam. viii. 6, .7; 
also XV. 10, 11. The supplication of the children of Israel 
in a previous case (Judges, x. 15) though regarded by the 
defenders of the practice as an instance of social prayer, 
(see Moore's Inquiry, p. 33) would appear also to be strictly 
a case of the same description. How truly, as well as 
beautifully has the whoie been described by the Psalmist : 
(Ps. xcix. 6)—" Exalt ye the Lord our God, and worship at 
" Aw footstool, for he is holy, Moses and Aaron among his 
" priests, and Samuel among them that call upon his name ; 
" they called upon the Lord, and he answered them ; he spake 
" unto them in the cloudy pillar.** 

In turning to the third point — ^which has, indeed, been, 
in a great measure, forestalled by what we have already 
remarked upon — we have to examine what may morepeci»- 
liarly be called the worship of the Jewish tabernacle. 
On reference to the passages on this subject, we shall 
find that this worship consisted in national sacrifices, and 
other merely ceremonial observances, not in social prayer. 
The prayer of the tabernacle — ^for inataaces of prayer, iudi- 
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*•. * ^ yidually perfgrmed, are certainly recorded — arose out of*< 
V» ♦" what we nave' already seen, a belie Wn the actual presence, 

and the consulting Deity llpon peculiar^matters of trouble 
or difficulty. Prayer was, thus, a petityu presented at the 
visible throne j)f God, not by the people at larg^ but by 
the priest or ruler; and with the expectation •£ a miraculous * 
• fcgly. But joint prayer, on the part of the people, was 
evylently not a part of the tabernacle won^ip. We shall 
now proceed to shew that it was not, and that it could not' 
have Deen so. 

% * With a view of shewing the nature of the *tabemacle 
worship, we turn first to the instructions given by Deity 
to Moses thereon, where we shall find that worship de- 
scribed, and the conditions of the covenant between God and 
* ^he children of Israel recorded. " Noto this is that which thou 
1trf*shalt cfffer upon the altar ^ two lambs of the first year day by 
day continually. This shall be a continual burnt-offering 
throughout your generations, at the door of the tabernacle of 
" ♦ " the congregation, where I will meet you to speak there unto 

* ^ V. « " thee; and there I will meet with the children of Israel, and 
^ " the tabernacle shall be sanctified by glory.** (Exod. xxix. 
t 38, 42 ;\ee also Exod. xxvii. 1.) Here it will be perceived 

«. that iio allusi^ whatever is i|jade to social prayer, as a part 

of the flkej|aed4ftabemacle worship. The reader may^on- 
Bult the whme context, from the 25th to the 30th chapters. 
* which contains a description, at length, of the several part? 

.^ of the tabernacle, as well as of its intended objects, and he 
,^ • i will find tharno place is provided for social prayer ; that no 
V 7 s» '-> persons are appoii^d for officiating in it ; ^d that it is not 
" « /. *^ 1^ nam^d, or referred to, as one of me objecte proposed m its 
*'! ♦ * ^frection. 

This is a strong, indeed un ui^swerable, part of our 

^ * f argument. In the Jewish taberh%cle there was neither 

room nor place for the social prayer of an assembled multi- 

^ ^ *^ tude. M^'have preserved to us the fullest description of 

^ this erection — its length; its breadth; its contents;.. its 

^ objects. " Th^ lengui of the tabernacle,*' (says Lei^ris^ 

Heb. Antiq. Book II. p. 280) ** from end tp end was fifteen 

•v -^ V »* yarrfs, the breadth was five yards from side to side.'* In 

Jhe letter to the Hebrews we have a brief yet full description^- 
of its contents : ** For there was a tabernacle made ; the first 
" wherein** (or in the first part of which) " was the candle* 
** stick, and the tfMe, and the shew^bread, which is called the 
" sdnctuafy ; anct after the second jjdl, the tabernacle which 
'^ is called the hoUes^ of all; which^ad the golden censer, and 
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^ f^e tirk of the covemf^ overlaid round abovt with gold, ^ ^i^l 

** wherein was the golden pot thoMkhad manna, and Aaron's * ^ 

rod that budded, and the tables of the covenant: and over it 
the cherubims ofglofy shadowing the mercy-seatJ^ Such were 
the contents of the tabernacle. iJo we here find kny provision 
—any place for social prayer ? By whom — ^by what persons • 
—could social prayer hare been here performed ? By tlte 

rriest, of course, it will be replied, as m the present day. 
ntending, when we come to an examination oi the temple 
worship, to enter at some length into the objects and*^ * 
employment both of the priests and levites^ under the 
Mosaic law, in order to avoid repetition, we shall not here 
enter at length' into the subject ; suffice it that neither the 
priestly nor the levitical office was instituted for the puipose * 
of social prayer. '^ The priest" (we are told bv IJeity, tbroughl 
one of the prophets) " was chosen out of all the tribes of the , 
*' children of Israel ;*' — for what purpose f To officiate in social 
prayer? No ! — " To offer upon mine altar, to bum incense, to 
** wear an ephod before me,* (1 Sam. ii. 28.) The office of the 
levites was " to do the service" (or labour) " of the taber^ > 
nacle ;" they were appointed " to bear the tabemadk, and 
all the vessels thereof:" and they were afterwsif ds, by David, 
set ov^r the SERVICE OF SONG m the house of tHk Lotid, after. 
** th^ ark liad rest. And tliey mmstered before tHk dfpelang^ 

* **€l^^^ o/'^Ae tabernacle of the congregation with SJNGJNG, until 
*^iSolomon had built the house of the Lord jji Jerusalem", 
(See Numb. i. 60 ; jii. 6 ; iv. 1. Deut. x. 8. hCh, ^, 31 ; 
ix. 14 ; XT, 2 ; xxiii. 3 & 26.) • 

An endeavour Mis been made (as we shall hereafte^r ^e) 
to mike it appear, that the levites were appointed to con- - 
duct social prayer. A most unfounded supposition. The * 
national prayers of the jfeople, if they may be so called, 
(which were indeed ramer petitions to Jenqyah, as their 
ruler, than prayers to him as their Gdfl ;) these wejp Jin the 
first instance, presented (but irtdividually not socially) by 
Moses or by Joshua, and afterwards by the high priest* ^ 
. Music and singing, not prayer, formed the employment of the 

• levites, as instituted by David ; and even these were corifined 
I ^the levites ; they did not extend, as in the social singing % 

of modem congregations, to the people. But this part of* 
the subject is well worthy of a separate inquiry ; we need 
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•In tbe case of David (t^am. xxiii. 9) we find him putting on* 
P ^ the ephod,*' supposed to be a linen gannent e8||^cially appointed to bt 
^ worn at the time of consulting the Deity before the ark. *" 
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only, tberefore, sum up pur present remarks by saying, thalf 
the priests and levites were, in fact, the attendants or 
courtiers in the presence of the king of^srael, who offered 
gifts before bis throne, and sang praises in his presence ; but 
we in vain look for any body of men, who, like the self- 
named priests of the present day, presumed to lead the joini 
*pfayer of the assembled people. 
* Though no form of social prayer was observed in th( 
tabetnacle, yet cases of individual prayer occur, to which 
^it will be necessary now to advert; ever bearing in mind, 
» what will be evident from the facts of each case, that 
prayer before the ark was always connected with, and 
naturally arose from, the consulting with Deity in the 
manner already described. The reader, therefore, in the 
cases we are now going to cite, will bear in mind all that 
lias before been* said as to the belief of the Jews in the g 
peculiar presence of Jehovah, as their God and their king. . 
The prayer of Moses, whether in the mount, or in the taber- 
nacle, (then lately formed, as recorded Exod. xxxii. 31) 
is. much Jo our present purpose, as shewing that prayer or 
consultation with Deity took place with one individual, not 
the whole peq^le. " And Moses returned unto the Lord, and 
** said, Oh ! this people have^nned a great sin, and have made 
** them gods of gold^ yet now, if thou wilt forgave theifk sin — 
and ijinot, BLOT ME, I PRAY THEE, out oj the book tl^ich 
thou hast written,^' This is clearly an instance of praylt, ' 
arising froiQ the peculiar presence of, and connected vrith 
the fact of consulting Deity ; but it is eq|ually clear that 
th^construction of the prayer, or petition^ is individual. 
Tlie well-known case of Hannan, afterwards the mother 
, of Samuel, next presents itself. The desire of offspring, 
* increased by the insults of her rival, induced her, when 
with her husband she had come up to offer sacrifice before 
ithe ark, to J' pray unto the Lord and weep sore," for ** she 
wasijmbittemess of souI,'\(Jl Sam. i. 10), " and she vowed 
a tow, and it canie to pass, as she continued praying before 
the Lord, that Eli " (the priest, who sat upon a seat in the 
buildingV " marjied her mouth ; now Hannah she spake in her 
*' heart, only her lips moved, but her voice was not heard" 
^ . Her agitation appears to have been excessive, for ER 
*" thought she had been drunken ;" but Hannah answered, 
" I am a^ woman of a sorrowful spirit, and have poured out 
'* my soul befoM the Lord." This was the prayer of the 4 
^tabernacle; onered^n that plaq^ as in the personal pre* 
sence of God, but^offered individually, and not socially and 
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•collectiTely '' in the manner now in use," either by a liturgy, 
or by means of an extemporaneous form*. Among me ' 
jp[iany other cases on record, th^ reader may particularly 
refer to an instance of prayer in the tabernacle, by Darid, 
in 2 Sam, vii. 18, as also in 1 Chron. xvii. 16; .the expression 
is, that •• he went in and sat before the Ijord:" the posture, 
here called sitting, being at that time considered us on^ • 
of reverence. The request made ia the prayer vi^ich, oa ^ 
this occasion, hh offered up, is recorded at length, a|id'is* 
full to our present purpose. The pfophet Nathan hadcom^ 
iaiunicated to the kmg that it was the will of Qod that hiv * 
son Solomon, and not himself, should build ^ house or 
temple for the Lord. " I'hen went king David in, and sat 
" before the Lord;, and he said. Who ank I, Lord God? and 
'" what is my house, that thou hfist brought r^e hitherto ?" Such j^ 
is thecommencement of this instance odr^ividual prayer b^ ^ 
fore the.ai'k ; its conclusion is ih the same form and manners 
*' Therefore now let it please thee to bless the house of thy ser* 
'* vant, thut it may continue for ever before thee; for thoUf O 
** Lord God, hast spoken it : and jmth thy blessing let the house 
" of thy servant be blessed for ever,*' In the feases now 
addjoced we have a complete view of the worshif) of the 
Jewish tabernacle ; fully confirming the positions laid down« 
that^.this people considered fchovah as locally present in 
the ark ; and tnat they, therefore, consulted with him there in 
4&ases of difficulty, and individually offered up their prayers 
or petitions to him in times of distress or trouble. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, there ar« two or 
ihree passages adduced by the defenders of social prayer, 
' ■ — ^ ^ i — i^-J — « 

m 

* Tbe o(3J«ct of the extemporaneous and individual petition of Hannah 
^as, as we have said, that she might be blessed with ottspring; the churdb 
jof England^ on a not dissimilar occasion, has provided a set form, in which 
social prayer is, of course, introduced. We refer to " Tlie thanksgiving of 
'* women after child-binh ;" commonly called the ' chuijihing of women.' 
The religion of the English, is here evidently more formal th||i ^hat of the 
Jewish temple. They would seem \o differ, too, in another particular. 
it does not appear that Eh levied contr.butions upon Hannah before he « 
vronldi allow her to pray ; whereas it is especially provided in the English 
rubric, that <* the woman that cometh to give her thanks must offer 
** waistomed offerings ;** that is, must pay for the prayer of the^riest in 
m hard aishl But the prayer on these and oiher occasions, are, we are told, -. 
not the individual prayer of the priest, but the joint prayers of the wh^le 
congregation. Why then, we asoL, does not the benefit go witjj the burden ? 
and why do not the people share in thfi money which is paid.for their joint 




feyjn these m%tter8, and would rfecommend iheni to look to it. 
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.to M^ich we mttst briefly advert. They kave .not feAen 
under either of the heads of our inquiry^ yet should not be 
left wholly unnoticed.* Mr^Pope (p. 36) recapitulates a 
number of cases of .what he considers *public devotion, sup^ 
'* plication, &c. durin|& tho period of time we are now in.- 
^ "* qiiirift^ ab^ut. Mr. Moore (p. 32) follows him closely by 
K'* a recdteitulation of nearly the same passages. The reader, 
, ^^ aidett of^ the renmrks we have adready made, may, with ad^ 
* :vant^jge, consult these writers ^and will, we think, perceive 
the manw fallacies wl^ih we hav^ discovered in their works 
^ ^ upon this ipbject. ^ After the patriarchal ages, ** when the 
^' "childrea of Israel" (observes Mr. Moore) •* had become a 
t ^ ^ numerous people, many instances occur in the Old Testa- 
^ ** mentVhicn prove^Aat the tDorslHp ofQod in large essanr- 
** bliefi was a pmct^ice to w)iich they were accustomed/' 
The reader will l^re call to mind that it is not worship 
■ wL generally, but social prayV — that « is, j>r«/ver " m large 
Wr <* assemblies," offered by one individual as the act of such 
^ ^ assemblies, which is here in question. The two first cases 
Ulli^ch Mr.^oore adduces«<are from Exodus xv. and Deut, 
Xxxii. Unfortunately fcr his hypothesis it, however^ hap-» 
. * \ pens that these are both of them ifidrvidnal and neither of them 
prayer, Mr. Moore supplies his own refutation. The 
*' prayer here, recorded" (Exddus xv.) is (he allows) ** called 
" a soqg.'' The fact is, that it is a song, and not a prayer ; 
fi song celebrating the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt ; as that in Deut. xxxii. describes, in a poetical, or 
rather an oratorical form, the various dispensations of 6od 
towards his chosen people. Mr. Moore speaks of the latter 
^s" a solemn act of worship, which Moses conducted." Mean- 
ing, we conclude, to compare it to the mode of social prayer 
now in use, w^here the priest or minister, in our churcnee or 
chapels, is described as conducting the devotions of the 
congregation, and hence, by implication, justifying their 
practice. Thie very passage which he himself immediately 
quotes, will sufficiently confute this, construction. For it is 
said, ■' Afid Moses came and spake all the words of this song 
" in the ears of the people, he, and Hqshea tj^ son of Nun" "^ 

, 1 . ; ; r 

* That these compositions were not socialy in the sense in which the word 
is applied to prayer, is evident from their grammatical construction. The 
one, though *' siing by Mo$e$ mid the children of Israelf^ begins thus — 
<* I wiU sivg mito the Lardy for he htUhtrmnrphed ^or'wuslyP The second 
commences thus — ^*^ Gjoe ^r, O ye heavens^ and fwill aptak ; and hear, O 
•'* ecitth, the vxtrds of my numth" To speak of these as instances of sockd 
prayer, <^ conducted by Moses," is as rational, and as fair in argument, aa 
to adduce, for the same purpose, the speech of Paul before Tertiillus, or that 
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The fact is, as will be seen bv a rtfereac^to the preceding 
chapter (x3(ki. 28) that tliik 8ong> or "tiddress^ could not 
haye been socially joined in boL me people ; it was in &ct 
directed against the petple. " Gather fi^q me" (said Moses 

and VQUt^ 
anmcc^ 
Ppr I 
knouf, ^at after my death, ye will utterly corrupt youfsel^, 
'' and turn aside from the wayMhich I hat^ commanded you ; 
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and evil will befall you in §Ke latter 4^s, because ye will do 
evil in. the sight of the Lord, to provokenim to ang^r ihroikJ^ 
the work of your hands.'* In the Vi^Lj^ot denunciation. 
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** song5 nntil they were ended." It is aptly described, in ^ 
the beading of the chapter^ as *' Moses' song, which setteth ^ 

** forth God's mercy and vengeance" Yet this is|tddaced as ^ 1 
an instance of social wc^iship ; as though not Moses, but the ^jjfi 
whole people Imd spoken thesi words, and had called hedven 4 
cmd earth to record against themselves '' Thi^/' says ^r^Moor^n^ ^ ^ 
^' WBAat least public, if not social," Certainly it was public!^ 
Was it likely that Moses would have borne record against ^ * 
the people, in vorder to guard them against future evil, 
except in public! Was this a thin^ to be done in private? 
Sut what has this to do with public social prayer ? "^ . 

A yet more striking instance of the same species of xnis^ 
representation immediately occurs. *' Samuel prayed to 
'* the Lord in the presence of the people" Pope, p. 35. 
** 1 Sam* xii. 16, 8cc. we are informed that Samuel prayed^ 
evidently in the presence of the people" Moore, p. 34.* 
The inference clearly intended to be here drawn is in 
favour of public, of social prayer ; that is, it is meant that 
Samuel also conducted the worship of the people. But what 
is really the fact of the case? The prophet has been re-- 
minding them of the various bounties of Uod towards tbem^ 
reproaching them with their past ingratitude, and exhorting 

of Stephen addressed to his persecutors. The national songs of the Jewish 
people, mostly bearing reference to the kingship of Jehovah, we shall here^ 
after separately examine. 

* An evident stress is here laid apon the fact that this prayer v^^ in the 
presence of the people; as though, by a kind of play upon words, it must 
therefore, lie prayer in which they joined, or participated. It is evident 
that the prayer of Hannah was in the presence of Eli ; yet will it be contended 
that the prayer of Hannah was the prayer of Eli ? The publican and the 
pharisee are described as praying each in ihepresetice of the other; yet wiU 
)t be contended tliat theirs was joint or social prayer ? . 
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thcQA to ftttttre (A^dieHeer " How ther^^re '(headds, v. 16) 

'' i/a/zcf. a/i£{ ^e ^Ais great thing y>hich ike Lord will do bejort 

f* your eye$. Is it uot wh^af^karvest to-day ? I will call unto 

" t/ie Lord, and he shall send thundy mtd rain, th(it ye may 

^' perceive and see thdt your^ wickedness is. great in the sight of 

1^* ih^ Lord" We "are then told of the prayer in question, 

" So Samuel called upon the Lord, and the Lord sent thunder 

fndj^ain that day J* The intended effect is produced, for 

all the people greatly Jeaned the Lord and SanmeL And 

aWthe people" (acting apparently under the impression 

'IL before<adverted to/dee p. 338, that of a depressing sense of 

tneir own sinfi^ness and unfitness themselves to address 

's * « ^^ ^^ *^ prayer) " 8aidj§ttto SftmueU pray for thy seiyants unto 

f the^Lfird thy Ood, that we die not" 

^ The prayer, if it may be so called, of the prophet, was 

^viflently an audible appeal to heaven that his warnings to 

{ J the people inight be aided and confirmed by a miraculous 

^A interposition.' This was indeed evidently in the presence of 

^. Me people — it would have been of little service in their^l> 

• * ||ence. How far it was a prayer in which tljey joined, fit 

, * f*could have joined — a social prayer — the reader has only to 

• imagine himself ia their situation in order to determine** 



* It may perhaps be regarded as one among the faults of the book of 
Common JPrayer — which can be remedied in " the JReformed Liturgy,** for 
the use of the Unitarians — that the former does not contain any instances 
of public and social prayer, ttasordiug to Mr, Maoris pUm^ by ^hich the 
people are representea ^ joining in denunciations and praying^or judg- 
ments agaimt thewsetves! — "We a^e indeed b> law provided with a prayer 
for rain in time of draught ; and one for fair weather, when threatened with 
**. a plague of lain ana waters ;'* but whep the whole shall hare been 
reformed upon the above piinciple, may we not expect to find a prayer for 
thunder and lightning ; and a humble supptication, on the part of the 
people, for rain during hay^makiuK, ^^ ^ hurricane at harvest time? 
Dr. Slop (the Dr. Slop of Laurence Sterne we raiean) would have been a 
famous nand in drawing up a 'Reformed Liturgy on this plan. Mr. Moore's 
version of Deut xxxii. in whK'li ** the song of God*s vengeance" is trans- 
ferred from Moses to the people, who are tbfts made bv wholesale to utter 
.idenunciationb aga:nst themselves, reminds us of the Welch parson, who 
)iad, as directed, on one of the days in Lent^ to read wl^at is termed the 
'** Oimmimttion,^ being curses against certain crimes selected from this samia 
book of Deuteronomy. As the dinner hour was speedily approaching-, he u 
«aid to have turned over the leaf, and thus addressed t' e people — '• Dearly 
** beloved, on looking further, I perceive that there are many cuises yet4^ 
** come ; but as time waxes short, I will sum them all up in one brief and 
'* expressive curse — The curse of God alight upon ye all," "Amen," rephed 
the solemn clerk, and the tious epngregation. We confess we thought 
jthis a fable, tiL it was out-Heroded by Mr. Moore's making the children of 
Israel join in Moses^ song of vengeance, and Samuel's prayer for thunder 
jand rain, on the day of wheat harvest J 
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The passages Jl^shua vii. 6, and Judges x. IB, we have 
already adverted to. The case of David» 1 Ch. xxix. 10, cited, 
also by both Mr. Pope and Mr. Moore, (p. 34) is a case ofi^ 
individual, not of social prayer ; but this passage having, 
apparently from one of the expressions of David, .bee\ 
deemed and quoted as an instance of joint prayer on the 
part of the king and the people, it becomesHiecessaryito 
give it a more particular examination. The expression 
referred to is that in verse 13-, " Now therefore our God we- 
" thank thee, and praise thy glorious namer This, it mj^ be* 
observed, can in no way be considered as prayer o\ petition ; ^ 
for, even if taken literally, it is thanksgiving ; but, inasmuch- 
as David afterwards, on this oAasioa^ prays, advantage has * 
been taken of the plural form in this verse, to^irake it 
appear that his prayer, (although expressly deliverld in tie 
Jirst person, singular) was also joint or social. Thus, Mr, 
Moore speaks of it as '• ark admirable prayef^ consisting of 
** thanksgiving and supplication, delivered in the presence of' the ^\ 
^^'^ople:" adding, **Mi.9 then, it appears, from the plural form 
^of expression, was strict I // a social prayer, consisting ofcdor^-^ 
" tion, thoifksgiving, ana petition, delivered btf David in the^ 
" name of the people, and in which the people evidently/ joined.** 
Kow the form of the prayer being, as we shall presently see, '' 
strictlif individual, the onlu ground for these assertions fs the 
occurence of the plural form of expression in the 13th verSe 
'' AW Lord o^r God we thank thee,** &c. But a careful 
attention to the context will shew that the thanks and praise, 
here sfoken of, referred to the actions of the people, to which 
David was here adverting, and not to ^ny form of words, 
whether of prayer, thanksgiving, or otherwise. Let us look 
at the circumstances j||f the case. David, from the public 
property, as well as trom his own private funds, (** his own 
^* proper good,** v. 3 J had liberally contributed to the building 
of the future palace of God, Having set this example, he 
then called upon thepeople to do ukewise: "Who then** 
(he says, v. 5) " is wimng to consecrate his service this day 
** unto the Lord?** r** Then** (in consequence of this invi- 
tation) " th^ chief of the fathers, and the princes of the tribes 
'* of Israel, S^c. offered willingly, and gave, for the service of 
** the house of God, Jive thousand talents,** &c. " Then ** (it is 
^•Wded) •' thepeople rejoiced, for that** (because) " they offered 
*' willingly:** that is, on account of the largeness and 
liberality of th^ collection made. ♦ '* And David, the king, 
** also, rejoiced with great joy :\)heref ore** (for which reason) 
^* David blessed the Lord before all the congregation.** We 
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hame now 66ine to the thanksgiving of Da^d^ which is, 
^owever, spoken of, as strictly individual ; before the people 
jt%ideed, but not jointly with the people. The tenor of nis 
language, from verse 1 1 to 13 inclusive, is worthy of re- 
Ulark : it bears referencv^hoUy to the offerings of the people. 
He first refers all their means of giving them to (xod. 
*^ Mfth richesHmd honor come of thee, ana thou reignest over all.** 
He adds, afterwards, (V. 16) " O Lord, our God, all this 
** store^that we have prepared to build thee an housefor thine 
** Ao2| name, fometh of thine hand, and is all thine own*' 
What the^ is the meaning of the 13th verse — '' Now, there- 
ff '\f ore, our God we thank mee^nd praise thy ^loriom ,nomeV* 
Evidently tlhat by their aatms ; by the rich" gHis which 
they ^ofe devoting to the service of the Lord ; by the 
devotion %rhich they were thus shewing 1 o his will, and the 
ardour which they displayed f^ his worship — that by these 
meaijs they wye thanking and^praisiyg the glorious name 
of Ood ; a construction which is supported by the ensi ' 
verse : "But who am I, and what is my people, that we sh 
be a^le to qffer so willingly after this sort? fir all thin, 
comfi of thee, and of thine own have we pven thee.** JThat this 
is the correct meaning of the passage is probable for three 
reason^ First, That such an interpretation is, by analogy, 
strictly conformable to the spirit of scripture language on 
other- similar occasions.^ Secondly, That the language of 
David throughout, if this passage be thus< rendered, is 
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* In all languages thion and actions are, trai^idTely, put for tbeir eflects 
or consequences ; thus dy thing which sA€ti;« respect is, in common lan- 
guage, ca/2e(f respect. This is particularly the case in a primitive and figurative 
language, like the Hebrew; hence the gifts ofAfte people are here called 
their thanks, (that is, their mode of giving thanks) and their praise (that is, 
their mode of offering praise.) Thus the Jews had their <A«i^-oiterings ; that is, 
the ofTepngs by means of which they gave thanks, see Lev. vii. 12; xziL29, 
2 Chron. xxix. 31 > xxxiii. 16, Amos iv. 5, v. 22. So, ynih regard to praise, it 
is said, <* the heavens shall praise thy wonders, OJLprd^ Ps. Ixxxix. 5; that is, 
not praise by means of language, but of theiinSeau^, &c. see also Ps. cxl. 
10. In one passage (Ps. xix. 1) the day and the nifht are actually described 
as " uttering speech*^ in praise of the glory of God. In the^ame spirit the 
Hebrew word for a present, signifies, also, a blessing, because supposed to 
bring with it a blessing. " Take, 1 pray thee, my blessing (my jjresent) that, 
is brought tmto thee,^' is the language of Jacob to Esau. Tor a similar use q|^ 
the word blessing, see Judges i. 15, 1 Sam. xxv. 27, xxx.26, 2 Kings ▼. 15^ 
See also 2 Cor. ix. 5, in which latter case the gifts or contributions of te 
Corinthian church, are spoken qf aisieausing thanksgivingj^A carefiil reference 
to the above passages and others of a ^ilar kind,will cKnpletely justify the 
interpretation which we have given in the text of the thanks and praises of. 
Ihe Jewish people. 
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Strictly iadivijual, and in the singular number ; ocoamonally,. > 

indeed, using the pronouns, I and we, as a man necessarily / 
does when speaking in his own person, but adverting to the * ^ 
past actions of others jointly with himself^ Thirdly, This 
(in the. 13th. verse) could not have. been intended as a* 
verbal thanksgiving of the people, because the reflections 
arisiug'out of thpe splendia donations, for so Important a 
purpose, having,.^'rs^ (v. 10) burst forth in the language of 
praise from the lips of David ; he afterwards (v. 20) ycalls 
upon the iJHaople to do the same. " And David said to all the ^ 
" congregation NOW bless the Lord* And all the congregation 
*' bowed down and blessed the Lord, God/' &c.; that is, eveiy 
man Npil— ancl not before — individually, did that^ of jvhicL 
David BEFORE, had, also individually, set them the eitaif^ple. 
This then, so far as we have yet seen it, was an ihstanoe 
of thanksgiving; emphatically so, by actions as well as 
wi>rds; public, of course, for tne occasion of it^was a public 
conjpbution; for a national object ; but, in point of language, 
.ing^dual; and in no other sense of the words joint w 
s^al than at the same epithets might be applied to tl^ 
proceedings^ of any public meeting assembled for some one, 
common object, either as a deliberative, or political assembly 
in our own country; at, for instance, wnat is com^ionly 
called amongst us — '* a public meeting.'* 

The thanksgiving of David, however-*— delivered, as it 
probably was, before the tabernacle, and in the presence of 
God — assumed, towards the end, the language of prayer. 
This, ifV«fly be said — this, it has been said, was joint — ^^was 
social prayer. Mr. Moore, as we have seep, calls it (p. 34) 
*' an admirable^ prayer, delivered in the presence of the people'* 
Nay more. ** This," (he says) " it appears from the plural 
**form of the expression., was Mrictltf a social prayer, con^ 
** sistin^ of adoration, thanksgiving, and petition, delivered by 
** David in the name of the people, and in which the people 
** evidenthf joined'' The language of D^vid, let it be ob- 
served, (loes not assum^the form of praycfr at all, till at the- 
18th verse: let us see if it be then the language oi social 
prayer. " O 3Lord God of Abraham, of Isi'ac, and of Israel, 
*• our fathers, keep this for ever in the imagination of the 
" thoughts of the heart OF THY PEOPLE," (liot of owr hearts, 
Wf one praying socially would have said ) " and prepare 
" T0SIR heart unto thee" The prayer — the social prayer, 
BO called, proceeds: "And gi^se unto Solomon, MY SON, a 
"perfect heart to keep thy commandments, 8fc, ii*id to huild a 
"palace, for the which I HAVE MADE PROVISION." Is 
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this the plural form of expression of which Mr. Moore 
speaks? Did the people evidently join in this prayer? 
Did they, each and all, socially pray for " MY son SoiomoN.** 
We ought to be serious in these matters; but with such 
criticism before us, it is really no easy task. Mr. Moore 
must surely have thought his readers no Solomons, to be 
carried ^way by such assertions and |uch arguments. 
David afterwards, as we have seen, calls on the people to 
follow the example he had individually set them, by^blessing 
the Lord ; a call which they obey " and bowed notdn their 
'• heads and worshipped the Lord;'*^ that is, shewed external 
marks of respect and reverence. Sacrifices^, then follow, 
and the people " did eat and drink before the LorH on that 
" daif with great gladness.^* In all the various modes of 
shewing respect and reverence, recorded in this passage, 
there is then, we find, no trace whatever of public social 
prayer, in the manner now in use. 

The last passage, relative to this period, quoted by the two 
writers above-named, is one from the 16th chap, of 1 Chron. 
V. 4. " And David appointed certain levites, of whom Asaph 
" was the chief to minister before the ark of* the Lord, and TO 
*' RECORD, AND THANK, AND PRAISE the Lord." The office 
and duties of the levites we shall not now stop to inquire 
into. They will hereafter be more particularly discussed. 
We will simply take this passage as it stands, only premising 
that there is a marked and evident distinction between 
thanksgiving, or praise ; and petition, or prayer. The duties 
of the levites (bearing reference, as we have seen, to the 

Eeculiar presence of Jehovah, as king of Israel) were, in 
is royal tent, or presence, *' to record, and thank, and 
*^ praise the Lord" Of prayer, as a part of these duties, 
let it be observed that not one single word is said ; yet what 
is Mr. Moore's comment upon the passage ? In this chapter 
we are informed. He says, " that David appointed certain 
officers, whose stated employment it was to oflPer to God 
devout addressee, of praise and thanksgiving: and this, it 

• Our common version says " they worshipped the Lord and the Kiko:" 
a friend, for whose cr^ tical acuteness we have great respecl, suggests that the 
words, "flnd the King " belong to the next verse. It would then read *• and 
" they bowed down the ir heads and %oorshipped the Lord. And the Khi^^ tmd tha^ 
(the people) " sucrijiced,"* &c. In a previous sheet we have adverted to the 
phrasse, " they wort hippid God and the King," in explanation of the term 
Worship, as shew? ng that it does not necessarily mean prayer, but my 
external mode of shewing respect or reverence; that sense of the word may 
eqxially be mainta{ined,€ven though the suggestion of our friend should prove 
as well founded, as it is certainly ingenious. 
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is added, tfaey did continually ; and of what consequence " 
is it whether they were chaunted, or. sung, or spoken, or 
that they were accompanied by musical instruments? 
TAey were social ads of praise and PRA YERr (p. 35.) 
Now why, let us ask, in the name of common honesty and 
fair argument — why is the word prajt/er here introduced, 
when it has no sanction ■ whatever from that passage of 
scripture which the remark professes to illustrate ? The acts 
of the levites were not " acts of praise and peayer" The 
consulting Deity in prayer belonged, as we have seen, to 
the priest ; the appointment of the levites expressly was 
'* to record, and thank, jand praise the Lord" Of the writer 
of " The Inquiry into the Scriptural authority for Social 
" Worship," as he is personally unknown to us, we cannot 
be suspected of a wish to speak personally disrespectful ; 
but this we may be allowed to say, how weak must that 
cause be which requires for its support such quotations as 
we have been adverting to^ and such comments as we have 
above exposed ; which renders it necessary that its advo- 
cate should transform an individual denunciation of vengeance 
into a social supplication ; and foist in a word — prayer — the 
very word too on which the whole controversy hinges — as 
existing in a passage where it does not occur ! 

Reviewing what we have written in this Essay^ we think 

we may }\e jus^tified in stating that w^e have proved and 

established these conclusions — namely, that the prayer of 

the tabernacle,, although in a certain sense public, was not 

designedly so; publicity having been here, in fact, what 

logicians call accidental, not essential ; the real object being. 

not to pray in public, but to pray in the appointed place of 

prayer ; not to pray in the presence of man, but in the 

presence of God, who was supposed to be there specially 

present. Neither was such prayer* in any sense of the wcrds^ 

Joint or social. It was not thft collective prayer of many, but 

the individual prayer of one person; or, if of many, each 

praying by himself, individually. It was not prayer by means 

pf a liturgy, or a pre-composed form, in which all wholly or 

occasionally joined, as is performed in the established 

churches of Rome and England ; and to introduce which 

amongst the Unitarians has been the professed, and it 

would appear the successful, object of the publication of the 

•' Reformed, Liturgy:" neither was, it what is called joint 

extemporaneous prayer^ or the language of one appointed 

spokesman in the name and on the part of a whole assepibly^ 

as is practised amoxigst other dissenters of our own age and 
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^country. To sum up all in a few words — it Was Not 
sodal prayer in the manner now in use ; that is, of one ifidi- 
vidual delivering the prayer in the name of all, and the 
congregation signifying their participation and concurrence 
by the response. Amen ;*' but it was either the prayer of the 
priest, or servant of God, who went from the presence of 
the people, and iii the holy place oflTered up his petitions in 
the hope and expectation of a miraculous reply, or, if the 
people prayed in or near this tabernacle, it was the separate, 
unstudied and unaided ipT2iyeT o{ individuals y/ho spoke in their 
own names and persons, with neither priest to lead their 
devotions, nor congregation to join in them, nor clerk to con- 
clude with the response. Amen ; who prayed before their 
tabernacle not for tne purpose of publicity, but on account 
of its being supposed the peculiar residence or palace of 
their God and king ; and who therefore, in this respect, can 
be no pattern for the imitation of any other people, stilt 
less of modern times, possessing, as we do, more correct 
and more enlightened views of &e nature and attributes of 
God— the hour having long since arrived when God is 
neither to be worshipped " in this mountain nor in that dty^ 
(from a belief in his peculiar presence) " hat when they 
" that worship the Father shall worship him in spirit and in 
** truth, for he seeketh such to worship him" 

Thus far, then, we have established'so much of our position 
(see p. 15) as maintains, that social prayer was not instituted 
by Moses ; and that it was nOt afterwards, by divine direction, 
introduced into the tabernacle worship. The Worship of the 
Jewish temple yet remains for examination in a future 
Essay. Much of the materials which have been used as to 
the tabernacle, will be found equally applicable to the 
temple service : and the whole inquiry into the duties of 
the priests, levites, 8cc., and the question, whether or not 
lA^ officiated, like the self-named priests of the present 
day, in public social prayer — nearly the whole of this part 
of the subject has been, in order to avoid tautology, pur- 
posely deferred till we proceed to an examination of the 
temple service. 

In conclusion, for the present, we would* again wish to 
impress upon our readers that even had the practice of 
social prayer prevailed in the Jewish tabernacle, it would 
liave been by no means therefore binding upon Christians 
in the present day ; but that not having been the practice 
of an i^ to which the forms and ceremonies of religion 
w^re peculiarly applicable — and not having formed at pafrt 
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of a system of religious ordinances. Which were Of dlvjlie 
a»ppointmetit and origin—the inference is a &iT one, that' 
the ceremony of public social prayer is one without au- 
thority from heaven ; whilst should it, in the course of our- 
future inquiries^ appear equally without a sanction from the 
writings of the New Testament, as we. have already seen it, 
unsupported by at least a portion of those of the Old, it^ 
will then follow that it is a practice not binding upoa- 
Christians ; and its pernicious consequences and inconsist-^^' 
ency with the pure and mental principles laid down by. 
Jesus and his apostles, may be successfully employed to 
shew it deserving of the reprobation, rather tlmn the approval 
of jevery serious and piously disposed mind. 



RELIGIOUS CHARACTEll— 

« 

ITS DISCIPLINE AND IMPB0V£MEMT< 

» The followins extract from a Private Letter, communieated 
by one of our members, is submitted, under the hope that it: 
nuw. prove beneficial to many connected with us in Chri^iam 
JeUou>ship ; to the general reader, ako, it will tend to exhibit 
that faithful and sincere friendship which is to be found only 
in the church of God,, and by means of which the grand end and 
object, of our religious principles — which is to improve and 
perfect our dispositions and character h^re, that we may be 
fitted for happiness hereof ter^s furthered and promoted. .. . 



- — — '' And now, my dear Friend, having as before remarked, 
exhibited my view of your character in all its various forms,- 
I proceed- with pleasure to comply with the second part of 
your request, viz. that I should give you such advice as 
my experience may dictate, as to the best means of over- 
coming dispositions and defects which you now see and' 
deplore, and of obtaining those truly devout and religious 
feelings and dispositions which will enable you to. attain 
that- character which Christianity demands, amd without 
which you are satisfied you never can obtain that exceDence 
you* are professing to aim at and press after— the prized 
t)|e high calling of God in Christ Je«$\is. 

A A 



f '' B^io^ % wmt of Itk^ pMsioii» an4 iQfini|iti«8r with your^ 
fiftlf— having had most adverse con^titutioiial disppsiticma 
to strive aj^ainat — and having, like you, been ei^po^ed to the 
daagess of worldly applause and prosperity, I ccuinot, pei^ 
haps, take a more enectusd way of complying with your 
wishes than by giving you, simply and unadorned, those 
suggestiona which my own experience affords, ftom the 
QonSicts and difficulties I have had to encounter ; together 
with a description of those means which I have; found, in 
my own case, most successful in gaining the objects which 
you also now have in view. In contemplating the cauaes 
which have led you thus anxiously to seek to know your 
own character, and the best means of making it perfect, I 
cannot but perceive the finger of a gracious and unerring 
Providence, and confess the wisdom and certainty with 
which all his plani|.have beeui ordstined and accomplished. A 
striking event in my own life — the death of my wife — ^was the 
epoch of my conversion ; as I trust the errors into which 

has fallen, may prove the occasion of your mental 

improvement. It seemed necessary, in the great chain of 

events, that there should be such a man as ,and that 

he should s<> err to the extent he has done, both for his own 
benefit and yours ; and at the same time, that there should 
%e so faithful a firiend, to avail himself of the circumstances, 

as , in order to bring both to deep reflection ; not to 

say such a one as myself to have been persevering for 
years in treasuring up all the accumulated materials, in aid 
of other circumstances, to make your change Qomplete and 
unalterable. Can we, I again repeat, do otherwise than 
perceive the finger of an unerring Providence, who, not- 
withstanding the waywardness of his erring, creatures, will 
accomplish nis purposes, and fulfil all his benevolent de- 
signs ? And is It possible we can contemplate this without 
^ing humbled to the dust with a deep sense of our own 
littleness andunworthiness; and with hearts bursting with 
giatitude, henceforth determine that it shall be ^'ourmtai and 
V our drink to do his holy will " — '' thai we u^ill present our bodies 
** a Iwing: sacrifice, holy acceptable to God, which is our reasour^ 
'^ able service;'* and tnat, being no longer conformed to this 
world, '^ but tran^on^ed by the renewing of our minds, we 
may prove^ in reality u^hai is thqt sood ana acceptable, and 
p&rfect wiU of GodJ^ And h^e lot me obs^rv^ bow wise, 
how equitable aire all the ways of Qod ! Al itl regards niyself^ 
I Jiad no friexid whatev-er to direct or guide me in the nanow 
way that leadeth to.etfifi^il life ; bixtX.had, as: i^^ powei^l 
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ipHpepfttire^ to action^ the reeoUectiou of past transgression, 
aA4 the great mercy of my God in forgiving them^ and 
anltt^ing me as it were af brand from the burning. I had; 
on my part, to encounter great difficulties, as my school- 
master. Yaar early life was, generally speaking, especially 
as compared to mine, moral ; — you have experienced but 
few difficulties, but you have had, as a substitute for such 
tHak, what, if duly estimated, is invaluable — a faithful and 
watchful friend. How just, how even, how kind are all the 
ways of heaven ! Being at too great a distance from you — 
i^nd having a large family, which it is my sacred duty to 
faring up in the ways of religion and virtue — I cannot perr 
form that part of a faithful friend which, under other cir- 
Qumstances, I have done — ^and would, if in my power, con- 
tinue to do with pleasure. I would therefore advise you to 
secure to yourself some fearless and faithful friend, on whom 
you can at all times rely, to watch over you — and faithfully 
tell you, even where he merely suspects your conduct to be 
improper, or your motives not correct. Enable him to do 
this by frequently questioning him as to his opinion of your 
character ; encourage every act of faithfulness by strong 
and unequivocal m^irks of your approbation and gratitude ; 
open to him your whole heart, with every secret movement 
of your mind ; and 6n every point of character in which 
you differ, doubt your own judgment till you have deeply 
examined your own heart; if, after this examination, you 
^ould still think him mistaken, attempt, with modest 
diffidence, to shew him his mistake ; and, even should he 
ultimately prove in error, let him feel that you are equally 
obliged, as though he had been ever so correct. 

** Aided by the grand auxiliary just mentioned, I would 
Bext advise that you seek to obtain that which is indeed 
mere valuable than that invaluable treasure, a faithful friend 
-^-I mean "the hoot within yourself;" in other words, 
prmdpkj not derived from, or sustained by others, but rooted 
within the mind. Knowing, as you now do, what your 
constitutional dispositions are — till you get this all powerful 
preservative, watch them closely, suspect yourself in every 
thing. Every morning reflect, deeply reflect, on all the situ- 
ations and circumstances in which it is likely that you may 
be placed in the course of the day ; look at the temptations 
9did difficulties which they will present to a disposition like 
your^V and make up your mind to the line of conduct you 
pught te.pufsue: after this scrutiny, offer up your prayers 
Xq youi: he^rv^nly Father for guidance and support. Thif 

' A A 2 
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will put you in a state of mind to withstand the world/ 
its allfirements, and its bufFetings. Humbled under a sense 
of your own littleness, you will feel disposed to exclaim, in 
the language of the Poet, 

" Teach my best reason, reason ; my best wilf. 
Teach rectitude ; and fix my fiim resohre. 
Wisdom to wed, and pay her long arrear/' 

'* Again in the evening, after the turmoils of the day, and 
in the retirement of your closet, take a close and impartial 
review of all the occurrences of the day ; not only examine 
your actions, but the motives which produced those actions, 
and pass a righteous judgment ; thus you will be enabled to 
detect every improper action and motive, and correct them 
in the commencement, before other circumstances obliterate 
diem, or they become habitual : by these means you may, 
at length, obtain, in the language of the Poet above 
referred to, 

^ A mind in anns— 
A militaiy discipline of thought. 
To foil temptation in the doubtful field;—- 
An ever watchful ardour for the right: 
Tis these first give, then guard, a cheerful heart. 
Nought that is rights think little ; well aware 
What reason bids, God bids — by His command 
How aggrandized the smallest thing we do!" 

" As a further means to enable you to overcome dispo^ 
sitions and habits of long standing, I would advise, that in 
your first endeavours you go in some measure to the opposite 
extreme, as old habits will supply a sufficient force to brine 
you to the proper level. What I have recommended is, 1 
am aware, difficult ; and, should you feel discouraged and 
disheartened by its difficulty, let me offer you the following 
remarks, as well worthy your deepest consideration : — ^Are 
you willing, rather than encounter these difficulties, to give 
up the glorious hope of an exalted sitiiation in a future life? 
Are you willing, at the great day of account, to be tried by a^ 
lower standard than that which the Gospel prescribes, and 
which you have pointed out to others ? If you are so, then well 
might I ask, where is pride? where ambition? or rather, where 
is that noble ardour which we so much admire, for example, 
in the Apostle Paul? He had not already attained, neitner 
was he already perfect, but he was constantly striving to 
become so ; and he counted all thinjgs but loss, anil drossj 
and dung, for the excellency of that knoyirledge — ^which you 
possess ; and he deemed no sacrifice or difficulty t6o great, 
it bif ccny means he might BXtzin that resurrection — to wkich 
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you also aspire* Surely, my friend, your conscience wouUl 
indeed reproach you could you set light on such exalted 
honours and serious expectations as those to which you haye 
been called by the Most High ; especially when it is con- 
sidered that you have not been called. upon to suffer as the 
Apostle did, or to receive the blessings of the Gospel accom- 
panied, a& in his case, by persecution ; but that, amidst 
every earthly blessing, you are merely required to encounter 
some difficulties in combating and overcoming dispositions 
which you see and acknowledge to be wrong, and unworthy 
of the Christian. Can you think these conditions too 
severe ? surely not ! On the contrary, I do hope — I am. 
assured, that you will manfully exert yourself to overcome 
every difficulty ; and that you will never sacrifice your 
glorious expectations merely because you have constitutional: 
defects — because you find it difficult to give up your love of 
ease, youi* resenre, your pride, yoiur independence, &lsaly so 
called;-— for, I ask, can the existence of these things be 
cxmipatible with what ought to be the feelings and charact^ 
of one '' mho is not his own, but is bought with a price ;" 
who has had antecedent blessings showered down upon him 
as inducements to holy obedience to the will of God — who 
has been adopted (oh! most exalted honour!) into the 
family of God, and put in possession of principles and pri*- 
vileges which have been withheld from almost all the world 
beside — ^who, in short, is called^ by the gracious and especial 
prof^idence of God, to glory, to virtue, and ^eternal hap** 
piness ? Surely, my friend, could you hesitate for a moment* 
you must be under the strongest infatuation that ever 
affected the mind of man. Probably you may object that 
you have constitutional defects, which unfit you for such 
high honours and expectations. Would you then relinquish 
them~-or would you meanly wish, and vainly wish, to obtain 
the benefits without usiuig the means, or acquiring the 
necessary qualifications ? That you may not be discouraged 
in the pursuit, let me ask. Had not the Apostle to whom I 
have already alluded — had not Paul his constituiional diffir 
culties; have we not all of us our peculiar constitutional 
failings and difficulties ; and is it not one of the.iQhief objects 
of Cfijristianity to correct, to regulate, <Mr to conquer such ? 
For myseif, you. will admit, I am susre, that my constitutional 
defects were much mone difficult than yours ; in addition to 
which I had, by the force of habit, become, in early life, the 
slave to vice and every degrading passion — an infatuated 
Ipver of self-gratification — proud, conceited, resentful, im^ 
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patient of injuries, viadiotiye, kindling at th€ isfaadow of ar 
wtong, irritable to a degree of madness, ignorant, to every 
good work reprobate, and without God and without hope 
in the world. These dispositions had, as it were, become a 
part of my nature. Such were the difficulties I had to 
encounter ; and that, too, without one friend or counBellor 
to assist or direct me in the almost herculean labour. Was 
my task then, let me ask, less difficult than yours ? yet 
'* by the favour of God I am what I am J* Those constitu-* 
tional dispositions which, previously to my being blessed 
with the knowledge of Christianity, led to this degraded state^ 
are not at this time destroyed ; but they are, I trust, subdued 
and corrected, and directed into proper channels, by my 
own constant and vigilant exertions, aided by the principles 
and motives of the Gospel, the grand and leading object of 
which is to regulate ana controul all our constitutional dis- 
positions, and bring them into complete subjection to the 
will of God. The means, then, by wnich I have been able to 
master these dispositions, may be well worthy of your con-* 
srderation ; and, as far as they may be applicable to youv 
case, of your adoption also. I will proceed, therefore, with 

{plainness, but with sincerity and with affection, to lay at 
east a portion of them before you in the remainder of Hm 
letter^ 

^^ Knowing, as I do, that I am constitutionally proud, and 
liable to be lifted up by circumstances — ^fully conscious of 
this defect, every new situation in which I am likely to be 
placed, furnishes me with a strong and powerful motive tp 
look closely at all the temptations whicn the situation in 
question is likely to present to a disposition such as mine : 
tnus am I prepared and guarded against the danger; and 
when actually placed in the trying circumstances which I 
had foreseen, i further suspect, and closely watch every 
movement of my mind ; and, if I find any latent feeling of 
pride arising, I turn to my never-failing remedy — r^ro^pec^ 
Hon, or a review of the past, a habit in which I frequently 
indulge, having experienced from it the most salutary effects. 
I call up, in review, the history of my past life — and ex-» 
aggerate (if possible) all the errors I have been guilty of, 
and the consequences they must have inevitably led to, but 
for the mercy and goodness of God in hambUng^ me by 
affliction ; ble^ing me with the light of the Gospel ; and 
pardoning, graeiausly pardoning, my past transgressions; 
To strengthen the effect, I particularly call to my mind mm 
circumstance, which happened many years back, but whieh 



^itJBte €fttt ttt?ar obtttemte frodi tny memory. Thtft cimmair 
stance resulted from pride^ from «elf-decepti<m» ffom a mift* 
taken view of my own attainments in religion. Feeling, by 
comparison with those around me, that 1 was superior t^ 
many others in talent and character, and being unmindful 
of the admonition of Paul« " Let him that thinketh he $tandeth% 
'' take heed lest he fall,'* I persuaded myself that no tempr 
tation eould be sufficiently powerful to call into action any 
of my former dispositions^ so as to expose me to danger. 
Thus unguarded, I placed myself in circumstances in which 
I had never been placed since I became religious, and found 
myself exposed to a temptation from which I had great 
difficulty in escaping ; by the blessing of God^ however, by 
reflecting on what is recorded of the temptation of Jesua*, 
and by powerful exertion, I was enabled to rise superior to 
the threatened danger ; — learning, however, by the danger 
I so naiTOwly escaped, how capable the mind is of deceive 
ing itself, and of being led astray, unless we are constantly 
and incessantly on our ^ard. This circumstance, witn 
ev^y other error and failmg of my past life, I frequeiitly 
accumulate and call up betore my mind ; and after having 
taken such a survey, though I were elevated to a throne:. 

Stride could have no power over my mind. I necessarily 
eel humbled in the dust, and disposed to exclaim with th^ 
Psalmist, '* Lord, what is man that thou art mindfvl of hirn^ 
** or the son of man that thou visitest him J* 

** To advert to another point of character : — though some» 
times possessing the highest flow of spirits, I have been^ at 
other times, constitutionally disposed to fits of melancholy 
and despondency — a constitutional defect which I havefomid 
most difficult to conquer. Aware, however, of this aptitude, 
whenever I perceived its approach^ I set myself to combat 
it with all my might; forcibly, as it were, divesting my 
mind of all extraneous matter, and of every other employe 
ment of the. imagination, I take a broad and full survey 
of liungs, particularly of the Divine government, and thus 
bring my mind from a state of despondency into one of 
resignation and gratitude to God, and inspire in my bosom 
feelings of pleasure and of cheerfulness* 

*' The mention here of gratitude to God, reminds me of 
anoih^r point. Judging not only from myself, but from 
what I see too common m others, I conclude that gratitude 
for favours received, whether from God or man, is one of the 
most evanescent feelings of the human mind— ^whilst it is 
only in pf oportiph as yff can make it a permanent and ever 
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Rctive principle of our mind, that we prove ourselveB worthy 
of those faiKOurs. I find it advisable and neceBsary, there^ 
ibre, to use every means in my power to keep this feeling 
"alive and acJiive in my own breast. The enlightened prin- 
ciples which we profess, and the views which we have taken 
of Christianity, are, I am well aware, when rightly appre- 
ciated and fully felt, capable of becoming almost omnipotent 
in their influence on the human character ; yet divested as 
«they are of all external forms; and unaccompanied by the false 
checks and the unfounded hopes and fears which super- 
stition presents to its votaries, they are of so refined a 
nature as almost to elude the mind's grasp. Surrounded 
also as we are by objects and circumstances which are 
tangible to, and lay such fast hold on our senses — an in- 
Tisiole Being, and future and distant hopes, must maintain 
an unequal advantage in the competition for our affection 
und regard. Persuaded of this, I have felt the absolute 
necessity of throwing into the opposite scale the most 
powerful auxiliaries, in order to turn the balance, and to 
revive and confirm those grateful, pious, and devout feelings, 
so essentially necessary to the character of the Christian, 
and which alone can enable him to resist the temptations, and 
encounter the difficulties to which he may be exposed, or 
to perform with cheerfiilness the duties to which he may be 
called. To call up in my mind, therefore, every grateful 
feeling to my heavenly Father, I make it a practice to take 
a retroactive view of what I originally was — of my circum- 
stances — ^my expectations and prospects — of what I might, 
and probably should have been, but for the kind, unmerited; 
and providential care of the Most High ! I trace back 
eveiy step of my life, and mark in how many instances he 
has brought about my good— even in opposition to my own 
«ew8 anS wishes-in cases where, had my own plans proved 
successful, they would only have led to my injury, and 
probably my ruin. All that I am, have, or enjoy, I can 
^trace to His bounty, and feel that I am but a creature of his 
providence ; a thought which enhances every blessing, and 
sweetens every enjoyment. I Call before me every circum- 
stance that has contributed to make my existence a bless- 
ing — ^whether in the worid, in my family, or in the church 
of God ; and with ail these accumulated and combined, I 
find my judgment, convinced, and my heart- filled -with 
^ratitiide; knowing that, to him, my gracious and all 
bountiful Benefactor, I owe every thin^. As a natural con- 
fte<|iience, I feel towards him all tnat filial love atid rever^nc^ 
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which (to say the least) I should feel for a father or a friends 
who had disinterestedly watched oyer me for my good, and 
with benevolent regard directed my every ste|). By thus 
reflecting on the past, and by a frequent repetition of this 
exercise of the mind, I find that, like other habits, this 
practice becomes almost involuntary ; and that when I think 
of the Deity, it necessarily revives and connects this chain 
of association. To render these impressions the stronger, 
I think it necessary and proper frequently to recur to the 
same practice of HETaosPECxioN, and by every means 
in my power to confirm and strengthen the disposition of 
mind thus obtained. Thus it is, my beloved friend, that we 
may acquire a high and indelible sense of gratitude to the 
Supreme Being, and thereby obtain one of thejnost power- 
ful motives to assist us in the perfecting of our character. 

*' Even with all these aids and advantages we cannot, 
affected as we are by bodily health and surrounding cir* 
cumstances, but be sensible what fluctuating creatures we 
are ; and that impressions the most powerful at one time, 
are extremely feeble at another : it becomes therefore neces- 
sary, when this occurs, closely and honestly to investigate 
the cause of this diflFerence ; and to call in every aid that 
can promote a consistency and permanency of character, 
and of religious feeling ; — to this end I have found the 
advantage of frequently turning my mind to a deep con^ 
templation of the attributes, the Works, the revelation, and 
the government of God ; and by this means have made Him 
almost evident and tangible to my senses. V perceive a 
Being, who cannot be affected by pur vices or our virtues- 
powerful, wise, and good beyona all our conception or ima- 
gination — perfectly independent of, yet employing all His 
wisdom, power and goodness to bring about and perfect the 
happiness of innumerable myriads of beings whom he has 
created. I contrast this great Being with myself, and I 
sink into insignificance — feeling that I am nothing, yea, less 
than nothing in the comparison, and am humbled to the 
dust with the consideration; — but, again, I reflect that, 
nothing as I am, and every thing as he is, I am the object 
of his bounty, of his care, and loving kindness — that he has 
called me with a holy calling — ^has blest me with a know-» 
ledge of his will, of his righteous government — has favoured 
ifte with principles the most powerful and the most glorious 
^that I am honoured and raised to dignity by being adopted 
into his fiimily, and made an instrument to co-operate, as it 
were, with him in his unbounded work of benevolence. 
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I feel then my r&d dignity — % dignity the gift of faia iio 
and become actuated by a strong and ardent deaire 
every thought* word, mid action of my life may corresp 
with my hi^h and distinguished calling, and (should 1 
prove unfaithful) to my future glorious destiny. Tl 
reflecting, I feel my strength renewed, my hesurt gl 
with feelings of love and gratitude, aoc^mpantecL by 
deep sense of humility : conscious of my own .weaJcness, 
exclaim, in the language of Jesus — ** I thank thee, gra 
*' Father 9 that, whilst thou hast hid these things from the unse 
** learned, thou hast revealed them to babes ; even so, JFati 
*' because it seemed good in thy sight J' Thus occupied, 
mind seems divested of all sense of surrounding objects 
worldly circumstances. I see and feel but two beixigs 
existence — God and myself; and impressed with the id 
that ^eat as he is, and insignificant as I am, that ^ ad 
yet tne object of his care — of his regard — of hi'sr<t;- 
tinmiished favour, my mind becomes strengthened ; : : anJ 
feel, most powerfully, how holy, how pure, how free %heii 
every selfisn consideration, one so highly favoured oi^n^ 
to be ; and that the approbation of that Being with whom, 
and in whose presence I seem to stand alone, ought to be 
the only object of my pursuit or concern. 

" Thus seeing Goa as every thing, and in every thing, ttui^ 
his ways all good and perfect, my love and reverenc^tend 
excitea, strengthened, and confirmed — and I am enabli le to 
go on in my way rejoicing with renovated vigour and del oong 
never losing sight of the weakness of our nature, aa* ather 
arduous struggle we are called to — but above all, kevpi.^ 
in view the glorious object we are seeking to obtain. I 
avail myself of every train of thought, to enable me to per- 
fect myself for that high honour to which I am called ; and, 
remembering that all our present privileges, and great aiul 
precious promises^ are given for tne purpose of making us 
partakers of a divine nature (or disposition) I accustos 
myself to call up in my mind not only the present advan- 
tages which Christianity affords, but all those glorious 
prospects which, if we are faithful to the end, it holds out 
to us in future. I call to remembrance, and impress the 
thought as deeply as possible on my mind, that I have he&a, 
not only by the kindness and mercy of God, " purged froin 
\' my old WIS," — but that I am called to glory and if> 
virtue ; tiiat in this state of trial and of hope, I am but pre- 
paring and becoming fitted to enjoy the highest ^te 6f 
happiness in myself— and, also, to he the instrument, in a 



tofiiiiire eidarged sphere, and witii greater capftbilitiesj, of 
fit doBting others for die enjoyment of felicity. With diis 
lavconnlted view of things, I become more confirmed in the 
(sioiiktsonftbleness and benevolence of the gospel dispensation. 
•stiiiT. obtain a comprehensive knoi^rledge or the divine govern- 
r hat,ent; end feel my wind and dispositi<Mi improved^ and my 
puiedtot exhilirated by a contemplation of such unbounded 
ffealumevolence ; all care of self sinks into nothingr; resentment 
^,^s away ; and no angry feeling towards my erring fellow, 
i/iki^atures — not even to my worst enemies — remams ; but 
I JO, jity only for their follies, and a strong and benevolent desire 
xo|»^ improve their minds, and to induce them to accept those 
objHiffered mercies which I myself so highly estimate* I see them, 

i)eic^en in the worst of their errors, only as inslxuments in that 
tj] tikaighty hand, who chooses some vessels to honourable, and 
tim . to less honourable uses — but in all fulfilling his 
of ill tt «^^olent designs. 

led: fiie ^^<^*^» ^^^ such as these, are the means, my friend, by 
im-aboi» I am enabled to obtain and keep alive those pious 
j^ El... religious feelings of which you are now so exceedmgly 
jtiifMixious to become possessed. But let me not here be 
j^{ misunderstood. By religious feelings, I do not mean those 
nervous excitations to which even bad men may work them«^ 
j;- selves up — ^which gratify our pride for the moment, and^ 
f^,;/nhn)s;i the excitement ceases, leave a void that cannot be 
jjr stap^' up. The religious feeling to which I refer, is that 
^^ Tbr, manly, comprehensive view of things which convinces. 
^ our Id'ugment, and, through that, affects tne heart; teaching 
[^ ^ir aiat it is not only our duty and privilege, but our highest 
29 interest and honour, to do the will of God — to seek his 
^ approval, and to brin^ all our actions and dispositions into 
a strict and undeviatmg conformity with his will : for, in 
^ proportion as we do these things, he will appear to us more 

1 and more lovely — because we shall see in him, and trace in 
; his works and in his revealed will, all those dispositions 

which are the ruling principles of our own minds ; — this will 
necessarily lead lis, by a natural principle of the human 
mind, to love him with all our heart, with all our mind, and 
with all our strength ; and make us feel that the yoke of 
Jesus is easy, and his burthen li^ht indeed ; that tne ways 
of righteousness are ways of pleasure, and the paths of 
religion indeed paths of peace ; and although we may not 
experience all the false and heated raptures of the fanatic***- 
these views and these feelings, besides generally fitting thq 
mind for the best employments, and most active daties of 
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life, will afford us frequently periods of pleasure and 
delight which the world cannot understand. 

*^ Which nothiDg earthly gives or can destroy, 
The mind's cahn sunshine, and the heart-felt joy." 

** ThiKS, having our minds deeply imbued with a sense of 
our high privileges and expectations, we shall not be dis- 
posed to think nghtly of any of the means necessary for so 
-glorious an object ; but anxiously endeavour to " add to 
•* our faith fortitude, temperance, patience, piety, brotherly 

kindness, and universal benevolence;'* knowing, *' that tf 

these things be in us, and abound, they will make us that we 
" shall be neither barren or unfruitful m the knowledge of our 
" Lord Jesus Christ, but so an abundant entrance shall be 
" administered unto us into his everlasting kingdom." 

" Thus, my dear friend, I have, with much thought and 
reflection, endeavoured to comply with your request; — 
whether or not I have hit upon the best method, time and 
experience must prove. My grand ol>J6ct has been to «hew 
you the nature and consequences of your constitutional 
disposition — to furnish you with materials for reflection — 
and to point out the means which appear to me most 
efficacious for obtaining or preserving those religious feel- 
ings which are so essential to the happiness of the man, 
and to the character of the Christian. And now I comnaend 
you to God, and to the word of his favour which is aUe to 
build you up, and to give you an exalted situation anong 
the holy and the good ; — and I pray our heavenly Father 
that he will bless my feeble endeavours, and enable you to 
rise superior to every difficulty, either of disposition or cir- 
cumstances; causing^ you so strongly to feel the great 
blessings and high privileges to which you are called, as to 
make you '^fear always;^* and with the Apostle Paul, count 
all other things as nothing when compared with the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord, and, after 
the example of our Master, make ityourmeatand your drink 
to do the will of God. May our God and Father bless you 
and yours ; and be to you, as he has been to me — a guide, 
protector, father and fncnd ! May your virtues, attainments 
and usefulness so far surpass any thing that I can pretend 
to, that in comparison I may only be remembered as an in- 
strument — a very humble one-^tliat contributed to cultivate 
and mature your character! And may that principle of 
retrospection to which I have referred, so animate your mind, 
aiid stimulate your efforts to future excellence, that it may 
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prove to you, what it is capable of becoming— the Christian's 

surest safeguard — and lead you on to holiness of mind and 

perfection of character! I remain, my dear Friend, 

" Your Friend and Brotner 

*' In the Gospel of the blessed God, 

if » 
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THE RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD OPPOSED 
TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL. 

JSSSAY IV. — THE SCRIPTI3RAL EVIDENCE. 

'* The more any man is convinced of the immortality of the soul, from 
" the principles of Aristotle or Des Cartes, the less will he concern himself 
** about die gospel account of futurity/'— ^rcAoteaccm Blackhum» 

We commenced the series of Essays . under the title 
affixed to the present one, with the design of shewing, from 
a view both of nature and the scriptures, that the doctrine 
which teaches that man is animated by an immaterial and 
immortal principle, is undiscoverable from the one, and 
stands in direct opposition to what is taught in the other. 

The evidence from nature we brought to a conclusion in 
our last number ; — that upon the scriptural department of 
our subject, we are now about to enter upon ; the investi- 
gation, of which we shall briefly preface by a reference to 
one or two documents, which in their day carried with them 
no mean authority. The first is a canon which was passed 
under Leo X. by the council of Lateran ; and will not be 
found deficient in the qualities which similar statements 
generally possess, whether of Catholic or of Protestant 
origin. " Some have dared to assert concerning the nature 
" of the reasonable soul, that it is mortal ; we, with the 
" approbation of the sacred council, do condemn and reprobate 
'* all such, seeing, according to the canon of Pope .(Element 
" the Fifth, that the soul is immortal; and we strictly inhibit 
" all from dogmatising otherwise : and we, decree, that all 

who adhere to the like erroneous assertions, shall be 

shunned and punished as heretics." — Cardnza^ pftG:e412— » 

i«8i: 
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i And ftmoitg tke PBitestonts^ ^ays Archdeaeoii Blaekbom, 
IJhe hoQonr of oondeiniiing such as dissented firooa Plato 
and Soccatea^ was reserved for our English refbn&efs in 
1552 ; whilst on the Ccmtinent, when, four years afterwards, 
tike second Helvetic Confession was published, sup- 
posed to have been drawn up by Beza, under the article 
entitled " The Creation of ail Things, of Angels, the Devil, 
*' and Man/* it is solemnly announced, after a description 
of the qualities of ihe soul, as well as those of the body — 
** That we condemn all who scoff at the immortality of the 
^ soul, or bring it into doubt by subtle disputation. ' 

For ourselves, undismayed, as well as unconvinced, by these 
sind other documents of an equally formidable description, 
W6 ace content to rest our &ith upon the scriptures of 
tmth, rather than upon the " canon of Pope Glement the 
" Fifth," although his holiness proclaims so authoritatively 
that '' the soul is immortal:" and we fully coincide upon 
this subject with the dignitary of the ISnglish church, 
alread quoted, that " the Protestants, either unable or 
" unwilling to investigate the meaning of certain terms 
" used in the scriptures, weakly concluded, from the mere 
*^ sauffd of them, that the doctrines of the scriptures, and 
f' the reigning philosophy" (concerning a future state) 
^* were one and the same thing." What that reigning 
philosophy was, and, to a certain extent, still remains, we 
have been engaged in exposing ;-~^and what those ** certain 
" terms'* are, which, from their " mere sound," have been 
pressed into the service of this philosophy, we are now 
about to inquire ; previous to our doing whicdi, in conse* 
quence of the obscurity which those who defend the soul's 
immortality have cast upon this subject, we deem the re- 
cognition, of certain positions desirable, as well for the right 
conduct of the argument, as for bringing .the evidence home 
to the reader's mind. We would maintain then. 

Firstly — ^That from an investigation of nature a distinct, 
sptritual, and immortal principle in man tiof being discover- 
aole, we can believe in such irom revelation only ; and that 
explicitly conveyed, and not in such ambiguous terms as to 
be capable of being misunderstood, or applied to any other 
subject. 

Secondly — That a mere /lopu/ar belief among the Jews, in 
doctrines which have not been revealed expressly by Grod 
himself, cannot be received as evidence of the truth of such 
dtoctrines. And, * 

Thirdly — ^That the language of the scriptures should be 
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taken o^eably to the sense in which it wets uodesstood 
and inlended by the parties composing them» and in 
connection with the context and general scope of the 
writers. 

Thus eodeavonring to establish definite conceptions as to 
what is and what is not admissible evidence on such a 
subject^ we proceed to an examination of the Old and New 
Testaments, with regard to the existence of a soul in man, 
its immateriality* and inherent immortality ; carrying with 
us the important position maintained by its supporters — 
that upon the truth of that doctrine depends our (mly hopes 
of future existeme : we therefore, on account of the extreme 
importance thus attaching to the subject, anticipate a ready 
acquiescence in the principle we have firs.t laid down 
-^tnat in so vital a feature of our fe^itb, the scriptural 
evidence in its. support should be clear, distinct and in- 
telligible — and not, as is singularly ^d reluctantly, thou^ 
certainly with much honesty, admitted by its strenuous 
advocate. Archbishop Tillotson, *' That the immortality of 
" the soul is rather supposed, or taken for granted, than 
" expressly reveajkd in the Bible.'^ — Sermons, vol. ii — 1774. 
We hope, however, to prove that the bishop, is in error, 
even as regards what he supposes to be thus taken for 
granted in uie Bible. 

It will avail little to the argument that the mere, word 
" soul" is to be found in our Bibles — for words, taken alone 
and indepeudant of their meaning and connection, do not, 
and cannot establish doctrines. To illustrate this latter 
assertion, we might instance that all-important tenet in 
the faith of believera— the existence and attributes of the 
Divine Being : for, upon reference to the Scriptures, it will 
be found that the word " Goo," were there nothing but 
the term itself, would fail in conveying to us either that 
there was one only God, or that he was a self-existent 
Being; for even this^ word is applied in die Scriptures to 
B^re men. The recurrence, likewise, however frequent it 
may be, of the word spirit, or soul, any more than that of 
the word " Goo," must fail, if adduced, to establish of itse^ 
leading and. important, or indeed any doctrines what- 
ever. Nor, looking at the langusige of the scriptures, 
vill the argunftent of our opponents be aided, should we 
even xaomcede. to them that the Jews- believed in the 
existence of spirits, and their interference, in bodily 
shapes, with human affairs; foe, besides Uiat we »houla 
eaU vpon ^m to. -prme the consii^tency of swh alleged 
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appearances with their pWn definitions of what they term ^ 
an immortal soul; namely, that it is immaterial — aerial 
-^ not visible to the sight, nor tangible to the t»nch : 
besides all this, it should be remembered that the Jewish 
nation, having emerged from one heathen people, and having 
frequently been captive among others, had naturally imbibed 
much of the false philosophy, and many of the absurd 
notions apd speculations of such nations ; and their history 
shews us the almost herculean labour which Moses and the 
prophets had to encounter, in order to purge out from 
among them their old impurities. This people, sdso, as is well 
known, evinced, upon too many occasions, in the early part of 
their history, a proneness towards idolatry, and were disposed 
to believe in the existence and power of false gods ; ao that 
any opinions held by them, which were not derived either 
from their divinely appointed teachers (not any of whom, it 
will be hereafter shewn, ever even glanced at the immaterial 
doctrine) cannot be entitled to the slightest weight in the 
argument. Upon this principle, therefore, it will be 
seen that the present discussion cannot be aided, by a 
reference to the unauthorized opinions of the Jewish people. 
Should it even appear that the first followers of Jesus held 
such views — that some of his immediate disciples (being 
Jews) should have shared in the popular faith — or that even 
•fesus himself, when addressing Uie multitude, made use of 
language not in contradiction to it, (such alone being 
that which they could comprehend) even these combined 
facts would neither teach the truth of the doctrine, nor 
prove that its belief was inculcated by revealed religion. 
The case of demoniacal possessions might be adduced in 
support of this position ; for this doctrine has for its support 
all the points of authority abbve referred to, namely, 
the popular belief of the Jews, the language of Jesus and 
his apostles, &c. ; yet the most enlightened Biblical 
critics have proved that it is the cure of certain diseases 
only which is intended to be conveyed to the reader — 
that no doctrine of revelation is at all in questioii— and that 
the ambiguity arises merely from the use of common lai^age, 
which was necessarily in accordance with the prevailing 
belief and superstition. So that, if the mere opinions of 
the Jewish populace can aid the cause of our opponents on 
the present subject, then they must take the consequences 
of their own argument^ by having it apjplied to other cases ; 
and admit, for example, that Mary Magdalen was not 
cured of ?n inveterate mental disease^, but had actually 
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expelled from within her seven devils. . But it is not thus 
that the scriptures announce valuable truths and essential 
principles ; for when such are communicated, they have not 
for their basis the prejudices of the ignorant, nor are we 
left to collect them in a doubtful, or an inferential manner. 

Had, therefore, the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
been a true one — and had it' been intended to have been 
revealed at all, it would doubtless have been communicated 
ia a manner equally distinct, because equally required to 
be so, as that of the existence of but one God — of pardon 
upon repentance; and of the resurrection from the dead. 
Tnus, to illustrate our meaning, when we turn to the 
scriptures, we find God and his providence spoken of in 
the following clear and distinct manner—" /, the Lord, 
** speak righteoumess ; I declare^ things that are right, who 
'* hath declared this from ancient time—^have not I the Lordt 
" and THERE IS NO God else beside me — a Just God 
" and Saviour — there is none beside me; took tinto 
me and be ye saved, from all the ends of the earth, for I 
AM God, and there is none else J* (Isaiah, 
.xlv. 20 — ^23.) . And whereyer the prophets or apostles 
reason upon the being and attributes of the Deity, they 
are, .alike with the above — clear, distinct, and intelligi- 
ble, .Thus, in the instance of Paul, when addressing the 
Athenian philosophers — ''whom ye worship, him declare fiinto 
*' you — God that made the world, and all things therein: who 
'* dwelleth not in temples made with hands, as though he 
" needed any thing ; seeing he giveth to all life, and breath. 
*^ and alt things." (Acts, xvii. 23, 24.) Now, we ask, 
can any man, upon what is here stated, doubt even for 
a moment but that the writers here meant to convey the one- 
ness, the power, and attril3utes of the Supreme Bemg? The 
announcement, too, of the forgiveness of sins upon repentance, 
and that of a future state of existence, by means of a resur- 
rection from the dead, are equally clear and intelligible :* and 
can we believe it possible, had the immateriality and im- 
mortality of the soul been a Bible doctrine, that it would not 
have been taught w^ith equal plainness anci distinctness? 
. and if so, it then would not nave required support from 
popular ignorance — it would not have solicited aid from 






* In relation to the first of these doctrines consult the following passages : 
Mat. Jii. 2; iv. 17. Luke xxiv. 47. Acts v. 31; xi. 18; xxvi. 20. And 
upon the latter, see Acts iv. 22. 1 Cor. xv. 
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Socrates or Plato, neither could it obtain elucidation from 
Catholic councils or Protestant confessions of fiiith^ nor 
tvould it, like tbe system which Tillotson advocates, be 
required *' to be rather supposed or taken for granted;^ but 
it would be, what he allows it is not, if ** not expressly 
*' revealed," yet, at least, "expressly" stated in the scriptures. ' 
The archbishop's admission, indeed, upon this point, we 
must consider to be of no mean service in the present con- 
troversy, seeing that it puts into the hands of his opponents 
H triumphant weapon against his own doctrine ; for neither 
Jesus nor the Apostles required their adherents to take their 
principles *' for granted ^ and it is difficult, if not absurd, 
to conceive that the sole foundation of the Christian's 
future hopes should rest upon a doctrine allowed by its 
advocates to be " NOT bxprbssly taught in the 
" Bible:' 

Not, however, availing ourselves of those concessions 
which the most ingenious defenders of the soul have felt 
themselves compelled to make, nor of the entire absence of 
that clear and distinct evidence which ought to be the 
essential character of a doctrine claiming, as this does, 
preeminent importance — we shall still proceed in the 
inquirj^ being desirous of going most fully into every branch 
of it. We commence, therefore, with an examination of 
the terms soul and spirit, and the several senses in 
which they are used by the original writers, as well as by the 
translators of the scriptures ; such being the cause, in a 
very material degree, of the misconceptions which clog the 
present inquiry. Referring, therefore, to the meaning in the 
original of the words from whence they are derived, the 
Hebrew term nephesh, admits, it appears, of the fol- 
lowing renderings: mind; soul; breath; life. The Greek 
word psxjche, may be translated, breath; life: (whether 
of man or beast) the body ; (whether dead or alive) soul: 
spirit ; mind ; or person : whilst, in other languages, 
the word rendered soul would appear to be nearly as 
indefinite. Thus the Latin anima, signifies life: soul: 
body ; breath: wind; in our 6wn language, also, the 
word soul, fit)m the Saxon sael, is used so variously, 
that Johnson and others give it the following meanings : 
soul; spirit; life; mind. The word spirit has a diflerent 
derivation, although it is frequently used in the original, 
und more so in the common translation of the scriptures, 
"iSs a convertible teim with that of soul. Its original in the 
Hebrew is ruach, which denotes spirit; the power of the 
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Deity; mind; vigour; life: breath : persQn^ Tl\e 
word PNEUMA,* is retK^ered, spirii ; wind; the air* Xha 
Latin, spirit us, is rendered, spirit; mind; §oul; wind: 
breath; — to blow; — to breathe ; — todrawinandthromouttheair 
by the lungs ;— a blast of mind. And, in our language, nearly, 
if not the whole of these several meanings, are attached to 
the word spirit. 

8uch, then, being the facts with respect to thesa terms^ 
we may proceed, with definite conceptions, to an examina- 
tion of the manner, as &r as this doctrine is concerned, in 
which the really difficult and important task of translation 
has been executed, in our authorized version of the scrip- 
tures, performed, as it was, under royal authority* Seeing 
that so great a latitude of interpretation was before the 
parties, we contend that certain fixed principles should have 
guided them ; and that they ought, if such were at their 
lisposal, to have either selected such terms as could not by 
^ssibility have led to misconception, and Jhave rejected 
all which were of a doubtful or an equivocal meaning; 
,or, if they were determined to retain the latter, then they 
• should have used th^m without favour or affection, equally 
in all cases; so that the very connection in which they 
would have been found constantly to occur, must have 
enabled the ordinary reader to understand their general 
import; as by finding them regularly in passages which 
twere plain and definite, such uses of the words would natu- 
rally be employed for the purpose of explaining those which 
were less so ; but, in truth, neither of these rules have 
been systematically followed, arising possibly from Aha 
A * circumstance that the scriptures were parcelled out to a 
^ great number of persons for translation, who being also 
professors of orthodox and mystical doctrines, would natu- 
i rally feel inclined to bend the text to their own con- 
ceptions. In illustration of this assertion, we will submit, 
for the purpose of comparison, a few instances of an adher- 
ence to. as well as a departure from,, a faithful rendering into 
•English of the terms nephesh and psuche, and those of niach 
and pneuma. Thus, in the case of the address of the King 
of Sodom to Abraham, the discretion of the translators. has 
'been correctly exercised : — " Give me the persons,*' (souls, as it 
,is elsewhere rendered) "and take the goods to thyself?* (Gen. 

■■ ' ■■! — ■» ■ ■»^».. ■■■ ■ I — ■ I ■ ■ !■ ■ ■ ■ . ■■■ ■»■■■■,■■■■ „ m0^ ■- ■ ■ ■ ■■■»■ .11 ■ ■ I ^1 P»» »-» ■—^■11 ^. 

* That branch of physical science which is deToted to the stu^^ of the 
4ur, is from, thia wordlermed pneuifMtks. 
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• xiv. 21.) But in theJewish law/ as contained in Leviticus, 
'the same tenn is there rendered soul; and that, too, in a 

case where, from the connection, it is equally self-evident 

• that it should have been person. " And whatsoever man 
." there be that eateth any manner of blood, I will even set 

my face against t/iat soul (person) that eateth blood; for 

the life of the Jlesh" (the soul of the flesh — the source 

»of life) " is in the blood.'* (Leviticus 'xvii. 10, 11.) 

•In the book of Lamentations, where the instances are 

really as plain — though, from the difference of the subject 

treated upon, capable of some perversion^ the translator 

'presents us with the term souC which would have been 

rendered, with more propriety, in one case mind, and in 

the other person. ** The JLord is my portion, saith my soul 

?(mind). ** The Lord is good unto the soul (person) that 

'" seeketh him." (Lam. iii. 24, 26.) 

So also with the Greek term " pneuma," the same obli- 
quity is prevalent in the translation : this may be illustrated 
by the instance of Paul, when shewing the Corinthians that 
it is the mind of God which knoweth the things of Crod, 
and the mind of man which knoweth the things of man. 
" For what man knoweth the things of a man save the spirit" 
(mind) " ofnian, which is within him J' (1 Cor. ii. 11.) Here 
the translators have chosen a term, spirit, likely to be mis- 
conceived when one, that of mind, which could not by 
•possibility be so, was equally at their service. In other cases, 
:nowever, they have pursued the opposite course ; as where 
they have correctly rendered the term "pneuma*' — wind, in 
the address of Jesus to Nicodemus : " The wind (pneuma) 
*' bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
** but canst not tell whence it comet h, or whither it goeth.*' (John 
-iii. 8.) Now every authority and argument which could justify 
the use of the word spirit, instead of mind, in the former pas- 
,sage, would equally have justified the use of spirit instead 
sof that of wind, in the one last-quoted. The translators 
should in the one case, as in the other, have exercised a 
sound discretion in the choice of an English phrase, which 
would have given a sense correspondejit with the context, 
and with the evident intention of tne writer ; or they should, 
in both cases, have made use of the indefinite terms soul or 
jspirit, when the reader would, have felt the necessity, 
by a comparison of various passages — and by bringing, 
jfts we have said, the most plain to illustrate thQ most 
difficult ones, of finding for himself that peculiar sense 
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of the word, in each case, with which the translator had 
failed to supply him. 

Having thus glanced at the lax principles upon which the 
translation of the scriptures has been conducted, we shall 
proceed to an examination of every important pas^ge in 
them which has been held to teach, or in any way. sup-? 
^ort the immateriality and immortality of the soul : and as 
in this, more perhaps than in most controversies, it is der 
Birable to have definite positions for examination, we shall* 
in the absence of such on the side of the defenders pf 
immaterialism, aim at supplying their deficiency, by classr 
ing, under three heads, what we conceive will faithfully 
and fully embrace every part of their system. ♦ 

First, then, they contend^ on the ground of scripture, that 
God imparts to, and aJsp withdraws from, the body of man-, 
au immaterial, immortal soul or spirit. Secondly, that the 
apostles and prophets, on various . occasions, sanction, by 
their language, a belief in the doctrine of the immprtality 
of the soul. Thirdly, that the scriptures indirectly support 
this doctrine, by teaching that there is an intermediate 
state of life after the death of the body, uAtil the general 
resurrection ; the inference being this, that therefore there 
must be a soul, because in the grave the body is entirely 
decomposed. As these positions, particularly the two fi^rst 
of them, are mainly supported by a reference to passages 
of scripture, in which the Hebrew and Greek terms occur^ 
to which we have already referred as so variously rendered 
; — -we purpose, previously to an examination of particular 
passages, to make a brief classification of the various senses 
in which these words have been, or should be taken. For 
the purpose of explicitness, and also for ease of referpnce, 
: we class them under the following arrangement — (a) Breath:; 
.<b) Life ; (c) Person ;^ (d) Body ; (e).Wind or Air ; (f ) MindC 
and the Affections. From .the passages which we shaU 
submit in support of this classification, it will further inci- 
dentally be proved that, whilst in many instances pur 
translators. have correctly chosen that term which best acr 
corded with the sense of the original— yet that in most, if 
not in pvery case where, in our common version, the 
word soul or spirit occurs, one .or other of the above words 
should in pireference have been sejepted, as better express-^ 
ing the sense of the original. 

Commencing with (a) breath. In Genesis, where th§ 
relation is given of the destruction by the flood, it is said, 
^* All Jfcsh died that -moved upon the earth; of foivls, of cattle ^ 
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'' and of btasts, and all in whose nostrils was the breatb^* 
(in the original the same term which in other and similar 
padsages id rendered soul or spirit) ** of life, that was in the 
" dry land, died" The breath, or soul, here clearly belong^ 
equally to the beast as to man. From this passage we pass 
oti to one in the book of Ecclesiastes ; where the trans- 
lators^ haying chosen the word " spirit," instead of " breath** 
a most absurd conclusion has been drawn from the passage ; 
the plain and forcible reflection of Solomon, upon the brevity 
of human life, being construed, or rather tortured into a 
defence of the doctrine of an immortal soul ! ** For that 
which befdlleth the sons of men, befalleth beasts; even one 
thing befalleth them: as the one dieth, so dieth the other; 

*' TEA, THEY HAVE ALL ONE BREATH — all gO unto One 

** pltice; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again" (See 
Eccles. iii. 19, &c.) Thus far all is simple and correct on the 

Sart of our translators ; but, apprehending, we presume, 
anger from materialism being taught from the mouth of 
Solomon, they confuse and mystify his reflections, by abaki- 
doning their former word breath, and substituting that of 
spirit ; and that, too, in the verse immediately following, and 
iii the same connection. "Who knoweth the spirit" (breadi) 
•' of man that goeth upwards, and the spirit" (breath) **qf'the 
" beast thai goeth downward to the earth?" (Eccles. iii. 21.) 
Here insert the word — used by the translators themselves in 
the preceding verses — breath, and no difficulty occurs. Man's 
figure beitig erect, his spirit or breath goeth upwards; and that 
of beasts being the contrary, their spirit or breath descendeth ; 
the argument and conclusion of the writer being, that when 
they cease to breathe, then the existence of each is ended ; 
mati, equally ivith the beast, turning to the dust from whence 
h^ came. Breath id thus used as the means, or rather the 
<^vidence of the posisession of life, by various authors ^ as iu 
i&ur language! by Shakespeare, 

** She shows a body, rather than a life — 
*' A Statue, than a breather J^ 

Antluniy and Cleopatra, Act iii., Scene 3. 

Flhtarbh, ):6o,repriesents the infant in the womb as nourished 
by nature like a plant, but when it is brought forth, as 
being ** refreshed and hardened by the air till it becomes a 
*' breathing living animal." And, in the satires of Persetw, 
the word soul iis used as expi^essive of breath--*^ 

" Thy Wives' souh (breath) stink.*' 
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And the term is correctly rendered breath, in the early part of 
Genesis, in the relation of the covenant with Noah. *' Behold 
"Is even I, do bring a jiood of maters upon the earth to 
•' destToj/ all Jfesk, wherein is the BREATH (spirit) of life: 
"from under heaven, and every ihin^ that is in theeartli, shaU 
" di^'*^ (Gen. vi. 17). So, in perfect accordance with this 
understanding of the word, th^ apostle Paul describes thq 
Deity to the heathen philosophers a9 a '* God that made the, 
" world, and all things therein, a/id giveth to ALL" (beasts, ii> 
con^mon with man) ** life, (soul) and breath, (spirit) and all 
•' things" Acts xyii. 25. 

(b) JjIfe. The wo^d sotd, which should have been ren- 
dered life, occurs, among other instances throughout the 
ftcriptures, in the book ot' Job thus, in the reply to Zophar. 
" / am as one mocked of his neighbour ; the just and upright man 
*' IS laughed to scorn: but ask now the beasts, and the}/ shall teach 
" thee: andthejmols of the air, and they shall tell thee: and tli^ 

fishes of the sea, they shall declare unto thee — the hand of the 
Lord mth wrought this, in whose hand is the SOUL" (life) " OF 
" EVJ^ar LIVING thing" (Job xii. 10.) And such life, or 
soul, or spirit, is represented as existing in the blood. Henc^ 
Noah and his sons are commanded not to eat flesh which 
contained blood : thus, " Flesh with the LIFE (soul) tjiereof, 
** which is the blood thereof, ye shall not eat" (Gen. ix. 4.) 
And ip the levitical service, the blood which is commanded 
to be poured out on the altar of burnt-offerings, and some of 
which would necessarily run under the altar, is described as 
being the life (soul or spirit) of the animal which had been 
pfFered in sacrifice. Zenophon likewise uses the Greek texva, 
rendered soul, in a corresponding meaning — ^ 

^Yehifioepraerv^dyoursovi,^'^ (lives)— 

*' tU hath deprived wy dear and oji^y spn of soul" (of life.) 

And in a corresponding gense the Latin term (mima is used 
* by Virgil — 

" He vomits forth his purple wmT" (blood— life.) 

(c) Person. In the triumph of the Israelites over the 
.five kings, Joshua relates, that " the Lord delivered them 

'* into the hands of Israel, who smote them, and left none re- 
" maining: and he smote all the SOULS," (persons) " utterly 
" destropng them, and there was not any left to breathed 
(Joshua! xi. 1 1 , &c.) See also in the book of Numbers, when 
Eleazt^r the priest commands the Jews in what manner they 
»hall divide their ^poil, in which place the word soul is used 
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as applicable equally to beasts and to men. " Divide the 
" i>rey into two parts ; between those that jioent out to bdttle, 
** and between all the congregation, and kvy a tribute unto 
" the Lord: one soul out of Jive hundred of the persons, of 
*' the beeves, of the asses, ana of the sheep.*' (Numb, xxxi.28.) 
In the New Testament the same line of remark is in an 
equal degree applicable, as when Peter is addressing the 
Jews in the temple; he warns them, that as Moses had 
taught, " The Lord your God would raise up unto yoti a 
** prophet ; him shall ye hear in all things, whatsoever he 
" shall say unto you ; and it shall come to pass that every 
*' soul'* (person) " that mil not hear that prophet, shall be 
"' destroyed:' (Acts iii. 23.) 

(d) Body. In the Mosaic law, relative to the vow of the 
Nazarites, the Jews are commanded — " All the days that 
** they separate themselves, they shall come at no dead body ;" 
(in Hebrew nephesh, dead soul.) And in the book of 
Numbers, where commands are given at greater length not 
to touch any dead person, we shall, for the purpose of more 
clearly shewing the absurdity which attends the use of the 
term soul, insert the greater portion of the law upon that 
subject. " He that toucheth the dead body of any man, shall be 
** unclean seven days;" (in Hebrew, and m the marginal read- 
ings, '* the dead soul of any man .") " Whosoever toucheth the dead 
" body of any man tJiat is dead," (dead soul that is dead) *' and 
" purifeth not himself, de/ileth the tabernacle of the Lord; and 
" that soul" (person) '* shall be cut off from Israel. And whoso- 
** ever toucheth one that is slain, or a DEAD BODY" (dead soul) 
** or a bone of him" (bone of a soul) " shall be unclean seven 

days:— for anus CLE AV person " (unclean soul) " shalltake 

of the ashes of the burnt heifer for the purifcationfor sin; but 

the man that shall hot purify himself, THAT SOUL" (that 

man) " shall be cut off from among the congregation; and 

" whatsoever the unclean person" (unclean soul) " toucheth 

'f* shall be unclean; and that soul" (person) -' that toucheth it, 

" shall be unclean until even." (Numbers xix. llto end.) 

(e) Wind,, or Ax^. The powers of the Deity are thus 
described by Amos : — Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel! 
■'for h, he that formeth the mountains, and createththe 
•' WIND ;" (in Hebrew Ri3 ach, the soul or spirit) " the Lord, 
" the God of hosts is his name." (Amos iy. 13) So, in Zecha- 
riah's vision : the four spirits there described are the four 
winds. *' Then I answered, and sidd untodhe angel," (mes- 
senger) •' that \alked with me, what are these ? ana the angeV 
(messenger) *' answered, these are the four spirits" (or fouif 
wipdg) ** of the heavens'' (Zechdriah vi. 5.) .,. 
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In a similar sense the Latin phrase spiritus, whence the 
English word spirii is immediately derived, is used by. 
Virgil — 

" When the northern bUtst (spiritus) 
" Koars in the Agean." 

And the English word ghost, being of the same root with. 
gust of wind, is often used in such a sense by our old 
writers. Thus Sydney represents Lucretia as having been 
precipitated into such a love fit, that in a few hours " she 
" ghosted;^* and in the same sense, in the received version 
of the scriptures and elsewhere, to ." give up the ghost" ia^ 
used for the giving up of life, and the ceasing to breathe, QS 
the means of life. 

(f) Mind, and the Affections. Thus Jesus,, when 
quoting the prophecy of Isaiah, concerning himself — " J8e- 
" hold my servant, whom I have chosen ; my beloved, in whom 
•' my SOUL'' (mind) " is well pleased." (Matt, xii.18.) So in* 
the Acts — ^' The multitude of them that believed were of one 
" heart, and of one soul" (mind.) (Acts iv. 32.) Also, as de-r 
scriptive of the affections of the mind — " Shechem's SOUL 
clave unto Dinah, and he loved the damsel" (Gen.xxxiv»8.) 
The SOUL of Jonathan was knit with the SOUL of J)avidy 
" and Jonathan loved him as his own SOUL" (I Sam.xviii. 1.) 
" Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is good, 
*' and let your SOUL delight in fatness. (Isaiah Iv. 2,) Sec 
al§o Paul's address to the church at Thessalonica — :•' We 
" were willing to have imparted unto you, not the gospel of 
" God only, but also our own souls, because ye were dear tq 
" «5.'' (1 Thess. ii. 8.) ; 

From these several cases, thus classed, it will appear that 
the phrases rendered soul and spirit^ are all of them capable 
of a translation which does not imply or give the least sup- 
port to the doctrine of an immortal, immaterial principle in 
man, distinct from his body, and from what may be called his 
animal life. It has, indeed, been well said, on what is con- 
sidered orthodox authority, " that this word in scripture, especi- 
■' ally in the style of the Hebrews, is very equivocal;" * such 
then being the fact — we ask, why have not our translators, 
in rendering such a word into English, selected terms which 
are not " very equivocal," as such were clearly at their 
disposal? Or why have they sometimes retained the words soul 
and spirit, together with the superstitious ideas which custom 
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has attached to those words, and at others, the sense and 
context being precisely similar — rendered them, as we have 
seen above, by intelligible phrases as life, breath, &c. ? At 
any rate, to have been consistent, they should either always 
have avoided the use of these phrases, (soul and spirit) or 
have always employed them. One inference, however, flows 
directly nrom the above classification ; namely, that the 
mere terms soul or spirit, thus arbitrarily adopted by our 
translators, ought not, and cannot be esteemed to teach, or 
in any way to support the doctrine of the immateriality and 
immortality of the soul. 

Having thus cleared the way, by ascertaining the mean- 
ing of the terms so frequently employed in this controversy, 
we can now, with advantage, proceed to the investigation 
of that class of passages which comes under the first 
position — '* That God, at the creation of man, imparts to, 
** and, at his death, withdraws from the body, an immate- 
** rial and immortal soul." Taking fiist the history of the 
creation, as recorded, in the book of Genesis, when, after 
the heavens and the earth were formed, God having made 
every living thing after its kind, then man was called into 
being, and allowed to have dominion over all other animals, 
we are told that " tht Lord God formed man of the dust of 
•' the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of iije, 
** and man became a living SOUL.'* (Gen. ii. 7.) That is, a 
living person — a living body — a breathing, living man ; 
any of these forms of expression being, not merely allow- 
able, but actually more faithful to the idea in the original 
than is the term soul, as must, from the preceding remarks, 
be self-evident; but had our translators* in their use of 
this word, only been consistent even throughout these two 
first chapters of the book of Genesis, we should not anti- 
cipate uiat a defender of immaterialism would resort for 
argument to the Mosaic account of creation : for eight 
verses only previous to the one just quoted, we are in- 
formed, that God said, " let the wcUers bring forth abun- 
'* detntly the moving creatures that hath LIF£;*' in Hebrew 
tl^e same term elsewhere rendered soul — and the margin 
of even the old English translation more consistently reads 
" that hath soul,*' And, in the 30th veraje of the first chapter, 
every green herb is offered for meat '' to every beast of the 
earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth wherein there is life." In the 
Hebrew the same word as that rendered soul, and in the margin 
of our old Bibi^s*^*"* To every thing that creepeth upon the earth 
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*" which hath a LIVING SOUL.'* But, witbtoul |>Iacing, which 
we well might do, our reliance nfon^Jirst, the acknowledged 
meaning of the term in the original ; ?ind, secoftd/i/, the applica** 
tion of the words ** a living soul," equally to every thing 
which •* creepeth upon the earth,** as to man, we look at 
what 18 supposed the most difficult passage, the 7th verse 
of the 2d chapter, as it stands in the common translation : 
God. we are told, out of the dust of the earth, "formed man:** 
that is, the whole man ; not a part of him, not a mere shell» 
but the entire and perfect machine : the materials with 
which this machine was formed are described as being, not 
in part, but solely ** the dust of the ground:** they were 
material therefore, and perishable — not immaterial and im- 
mortal. " And he breathed into his nostrils the breath of life:** 
the formation of the machine proceeding (for the relation is 

fiven in accordance with human language, as ^ough there 
ad been tliree stages in man*s becoming a living person or 
soul) the air entering into the nostrils — the lungs become 
inflated — the heart beats — the blood circulates — and this 
organized machine, as a natural consequence, " becomes a 
" living person or soul" The process of creation in the 
vegetable world is described in a similar manner — ^' These 
*' are the generations of the heavens and of the earth when they 
'* were created, in the day that the Lord God made the earth 
'* and the heavens ; and every plant of thejield BEFORE it was 
'* in the earth, and every herb of the Jield before it grew.** 
Thus fer the earth, the heavens, the herbs, and the plants, 
afe descjribed as having, like man, been "formed:** but 
a something additional is still, in both cases, required for 
perfecting the thing so made. In regard to the former, 
" the Lord God had NOT caused it to rain upon the earth ;" 
consequently though made, it was not fertile ; and the 
" plant of the Jield,** and *' the herb of the Jield,** could not 
vegetate or grow, but " there went up a mist from the earth, 
" and watered the face of the earth :** then, but not till then, 
the earth brought forth plenteously, and the plant and the^ 
herb " grew ;" consequently this " mist,'* and the rain which 
ensued, were to vegetables tlie cause, or principle, of life, 
in the same way that the breath, which passed through 
man, was so to him ; for as it was the rain which caused the. 
plants and the herbs already formed, to grow — so it was 
hkewise the breath, or vital air, and not any immaterial 
immortal priiiciple, whiph^ passing through the lungs of 
man, akeMy created, caused iiim t9 breathe, and move, and 
Iwe, and he forthwith became 9 living heingj The process 
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of vegetable life began in the one case^ — ^the process of 
animal life in the other. In support of this view, let it be 
observed, that the language is that " man became 9l livin? 
" soul/' not that he received a soul ; he — himself — the whok 
man, thus formed from the dust of the earth, t&£»the soul — the 
person — perfect and complete but not set in motion ; and when 
the air or breath of life had passed through the tubes and the 
valves of this complicated, this beautiful, this wonderful ma- 
chine ! then it was that man" fcecome" a living soul or person. 

As already observed, it is not to man alone that the expres- 
sion soul is applied. The previous explanation of the word 
renders this intelligible; but how can* those who associate 
with the terra ideas of imifaortality, &e. how can they explain 
this? In the preceding chapter, every " beast of the earth J^ 
and every " fowl of the air^^ are described as becoming 
" iiving 50?/Z»," upon precisely the same principle as man ; 
and this sense of the wofd will be seen to run through 
Milton's almost literal adaptation of the first chapter of 
Genesis : — 

" And God said, ' let the waters generate, 
Reptile with spawn abundant, livivg soul : 
And God created the great whales, and each 
Soiil living— each that crept — which pleuteously 
The waters generated by their kinds. 

lie fornied thee, Adam — ^thee, Oh man. 

Dust of the ground, and in thy nostrils breathed 
* 'J he breath of life — 

And thou becam'st a living soul.''^ — Pftradise Lo$t, Book T. 

Returning to the book of Genesis, we find in the de- 
struction occasioned by the flood, that a similar mode of 
description is applied not to man only, but to *' fowls," to 
•* cattle," to " beasts" and to " creeping things :" for " all in 
" whose nostrils was the breath" (soul) " of life, of all that 
" was in the dry land died" (Gen, vii. 22.) Thus ajso, when 
the p^phet Isaiah would represent the total insignificance 
of man, he exclaims, " Cease ye from man, whose breath*' 
(soul) '* 25 in his nostrils, for wherein is he to be accounted of" 
(Isaiah ii. 22.) So in Job also, where Elihu. is addressing 
the Deity, " Tlie Spirit of God hath made mei the breath 
** of the Almighty hath given me life" (Job xxxiii. 4.) We 
are therefore perfectly willing to take the often-quoted verse 
from the second of Genesis with the fullest latitude that 
can be given to the words as they stand, without even 
availing ourselves of the correct and original meaning of 
the term rendered soul, and the passage then conveys this 
distinct information— that God created man from the dust 
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of the ground ; that he breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul — consequently and 
necessarily he was, before that event, a soul: not a living 
one, certainly ; not animated, but yet he was a soul — the 
whole, and not a part of him, being such. The interpreter, 
.therefore, of this passage,, who should attempt to deduce 
from it the doctrine of the soul's separate existence, its 
iuinaatierial'and inherent immortality, is placed upon one 
. or other of the horns^of this dilemma, one of which he must 
neceesarily choose; either, first, that the word soul in this 
passage should have been rendered person; and conse- 
quently, man's becoming a living soul, in that sense, is 
altogether foreign to the subject of aa immortal soul : or, 
.secondly, that if man were a soul, before he became a living 
one, then the immateriality and inherent immortality of the 
8oal is-without a basis. > 

A like instance of the injury done to the scriptures by the 
retention of phrases which do not convey the original mean- 
ing, occurs in the 1st book of Kings, where common sense 
points out that the word " /i/e" should have been inserted in- 
stead of " soul;" from an inattention to which is to be dated 
whatever confusion or misconception may* have been attached 
to thepassage. '* And it ca^ne to pass that the son oftJie womin^ 
" the mistress of the house, fell sick, and his sickness was so sore, 
" that there was no BREATH left in him" (xvii. 17.) From this 
relation, it may be Observed, that it is not quite apparent 
whether or not the child was actually dead ; as it appears, 
that after Elijah's prayer he " revived;" though in either case 
the miraculous power exercised by Elijah remains the same ; 
and in either case, too,. it is evident that our translators, in 
using the word soul, have improperly rendered the passage 
— " And she said unto Elijah, what have I to do with thee, 
" O thou man of God ; art thou come unto me to call m\f sin 
" to my remembrance, and to slay my son ? And he said unto 
S her, give me thy son ; and he took him out of her bosom, and 
" laid him upon his own bed, and he stretched himself upon 
" the child three times, and cried unto the Lord, and said, I 
'* pray thee let this child's soul" (i. e. breath, or vigour) "come 
** unto him again : and the Lord heard the voice of Elijah, and 
y the soul" (breath, or vigour) " of the thild came, unto him 
" again, and he revived" (1 Kings xvii. 2 l,&c.) An instance 
further illustrative of this case occurs in the 1st of Samuel, 
where an individual that had b^en engaged in battle, and 
fatigued, " revives ;" and when he had partaken of food, 
." his spirit" (weoxe told) " came into him again" " David's 
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*' vten found an Egyptian in the f eld" (who was fatigued) 
" and tf I ought him io iJavid, and gave him bread, and he did 
** eat ; and they made him drink water, and they gave him a 
*" piece q/ cake, of Jigs, and two clusters of' raisins, for he had 
" eaten no bread, nor drank any water for three days and 
" three nights, and his spirit came to him again,*' (1 Sam. 
XXX. 11, &c.) 

So that, whether on the supposition of the widow's son 
having been actually dead, or otherwise, the relation is not 
that an immortal f^oul had escaped from within him, and, 
upon the prayer of the prophet, it came to him again ; but 
that respiration having been suspended, either partially or 
otherwise, it was now restored to him; and his lungs ope- 
rated upon by the air, he again breathed, and lived as 
before. 

The word spirit, as it occurs in our common version, 
no less than that of soul, will be found to have misled 
scriptural inquirers : much stress having been laid upon the 
following and similar passages, merely because this term 
spirit is to be found therein, without any consideration as 
to its correct meaning, or any view to the connection in 
which it stands. " In thee, Lord, do I put my trust, for 
thou art my rock and my fortress ; into thy, hands I commit 
my SPIRIT,*' (my life) *'thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, God 
** of truth." (Psalm xxxi. 1, &c.) Here the use of the word 
life, which, as we have seen, is completely justifiable, and 
used in other cases by our translators* themselves, removes 
the assumed difficulty ; and we then proceed connectedly 
with the remaining portion of the Psalmist's address, which 
clearly relates to temporal adversity. It is not an immortal 
soul or spirit, but his whole self of which he is speaking. 
/ will be glad, and rejoice in thy mercy, for thou hast con- 
sidered my trouble: thou hast known my soul" (thou hast 
known my mind — thou hast known me) " in adversity:" 
therefore, because of my knowledge of thy mercy — because 
thou hast considered me in my trouble — ^because I know 
*' how great is thy goodness," with full reliance upon that 
mercy and upon that goodness, I commit " my spirit** (my 
life) into thine hand ; for *' i put my trust in the Lord** 

Ovlt next passage is one in the book of Ecclesiastes, 

which is much depended upon by our opponents on the 

• present doctrine. " Remember thy Creator in the days cf 

" thy youth, while the evil days come not; when thou shall say, 

'" I hdv^ no pleasure in them : in the days when the keepers of 

'^' the house shall tremble, and the strong men Aallhowthm" 
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" sehes, then shall the dust ttturn to the earth a$ it was, and 
" the SPMiiiT" (breath) " shall return to God, who, gave it.'* 
(Eccles. xii. 1,7, &c.) From this passange Steffe* contends, 
in reply to Bishop Law, that Solomon teffe clearly recognizes 
the distinction between «oul and body, by saying, thit the 
dust shall return to the earth,and thL* spirit toGod whogaveit. 
The exhortations of ** the preacher," if such were his object, 
f n our judgment fail not only in distinctness of expression, 
tut also in consistency with his own teaching. Let us look 
at the design of that part of his address in which these ex- 
pressions occur ; it was to impress upon men the importance 
of remembering their Creator in the days of their youth, as 
sucfa. remembrance only would lead them to happiness. 
Where, and when, let us ask ? In a and future immortal statie 
of existence? No, but here on earth; until that .period 
when the dust, or frail materials of which they were com- 
'posed, should return to the earth from whence it came, and 
** their life** {or spirit) " return to God who. had given it:** 
a mode of expression naturally arising from the circum- 
stances of the case ; and, among other passages, in accord- 
ance with and illustrative of the language of the Psalmist, 
who ejihorts his hearers that they should trust only in God, 
and not in man — " for man*s breath goeth forth, and he** 
(that is, the whole, not a part of man) " retumeth to his earth, in 
''that very daj/ his thoughts perish:** (Ps.C3^1vi.4) consequently, 
if his thoughts thus perish, then mudt his soti/ perish ; for it is 
the soul, and not the body, which is said to be the cause, as 
w^ell as depository of the thoughts. In what condition, then, 
we ask, is the inherent immortality of this soul, which perishes 
in that very day in which his body returns to the dust ? 

The passage in the book of Numbers, in which Moses 
and Aaron address the Supreme Being as the " God of the 
" SPIRITS of A Liajtesh,** (Numb. xvi. 22) has been advanced, 
"with much confidence, by our opponents; but they have con- 
veniently glided over the "word all, when in fact it contains 
the yevy gist of the remark ; placing, as it does, the cause of life 
(or if spirit) throughout the whole animal creation, upon the 
sapie foundation ; the Deity being described as the God of 
the spirit, or life of every living thmg, whether man or beast; 
consistently with which view, the author of the book of 
Ecclesiastes, when dilating in the earlier part of his work. 



• See "Two Letters an an Interaaediate State, by John Steffe."— ^P. 71 
to 7^— edit. 175a. 
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upon creation, draws this conclusion ; namely, '' theU which 

" brfalleth the sans of men, hefalleth beasts ; as the one dieth, 

" so dieth the other ;,rEA, they have all one bret^h," (or 

^ spirit) ** so that a mikn hath no preeminence above a beast: 

** FOR ALL ob INTO ONE PLACE — ALI4 ABE OF THE IIUST 

^' AND ALL TURN TO DUST AOAjiN." (See Eccles. iii* 19, &c.) 
His veiy argument,, as we have seen, is, that at the moment 
of death there is no longer any difference between vasLawhose 
breath (improperly rendered spirit) goethtipward, and the beast 
whose breath goeth downward to the earth. Yet this writer, 
iand in this very passage too, has been triumphantly quoted 
in favour of the existence of an immortal soul in man. 
• Again, to quote from the same authority, *^ The living 
*^. know that they shall die, but the dead know not any thing: 
** neither have they any more a rewards* (Eccles. ix, 5.) But 
if Solomon had believed, or intended to inculcate the 
belief in an immortal soul, he could not thus have ar- 
gued ; ' for, if man be animated by a spirit ; if that spirit 
be distinct from, and independant of the body ; if &rther, 
it be in its own nature immortal; and it, on the return of 
•the body to the dust from whence it came, the spirit (thus 
intellectual) independant, and immortal) goes literally to 
'God, then Solomon's conclusions are false, and inconsistent 
with his own premises ; for we have that w.ithin us 
•which does "know" something when the body is dead, and 
•which has a " reward" beyond the grave. Taking, indeed, 
the passages in Ecclesiastes as referring to an immortal 
soul or spirit, they are. fiiU of absurdities and contra- 

• dictions : they teach that man, in point of duration of life, 
has a superiority over the brute ; and at the same time de- 
clare, that he has no such superiority ; they assert, that beyond 

' the grave there is nothing, and yet are made to inculcate a 

• belief that beyond the grave man shall have an eternal ex- 
istence. But these are absurdities and contradictions in- 
troduced by commentators only : the passages themselves, 
being written before Jesus had " brought life and immor- 
" tality to light" by revealing the resurrection of the dead, 
and tney simply are referring to and moralizing upon the 
mortality of man, in common with the beast, and the brevity 
of human life and human enjoyments. 

From the teaching of Solomon, we pass on to the words 
uttered by Stephen immediately preceding his death, in 
which the doctrine of the soul's leaving the body, has been 
supposed to be discoverable. " And they cast him out of 
** the city, and stoned him,"^^" he calling upon God" (m 
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hi the received' version, but the word ^' God" is not iii the 
c rigiiial) " c«//mg upon, and saying. Lord Jesus, receive my 
*' spirit:' (Acts vii. 68, 69.) 

This passage is held to be a decisive one in support of 
immaterialism, at least so far as Stephen's authority can be 
so considered. A more correct translation, however, of the 
original, by the substitution of the word life for that of 
spirit — the sense of the passage proving that the former is, 
in this instance, the more correct phrase — removes the 
principal source of obscurity ; the only remaining diflSculty 
being that which arises from the peculiarity of expression 
receive my life, or receive me ; but even if such can be. 
esteemed an objection, it applies with the same force to 
" receive my spirit:" the case, however, would appear to be, 
that it is, as we have seen in the 30th psalm, a scriptural 
mode of expressing a confidence in, and a submission to, the 
will. of God, even to the laying down of life in the further- 
ance of that will. An attention not confined to this single 
verse, but extended to the whole of the connecting circum- 
stances may illustrate this view of the passage. Stephen, 
an appointed teacher of the will of God, being " full (f 
faith and power, did great wonders and miracles among the 
people :" and certain of the Jews, who were unable *' to 
'^ resist the wisdom and spirit by which he spake," suborned 
men to give false testimony against him; but he continued 
proclaiming the will of God, and denotacing their general 
conduct, regardless of personal consequences : " and when 
they heard these things, they were cut to the heart, and they 
gnashed on him with their teeth" At this moment, as it 
should seem, he was favoured with a miraculous, probably 
a visionary appearance of Jesus, doubtless for the purpose 
of administering support in the severe trial and suffering 
which then awaited him ; for as he " looked up stedfastly into 
*' heaven, he saw Jesus standing on the right hand of God;" (that 
is, exalted to power) ** and he said, behold I see the heavens opened^ 
" and the Son af Man standing on the right hand of God" 
They then ran upon and stoned him; but before the 
moment of his expiring, he addressed Jesus in the words 
upon which we are now remarking. We have seen what 
meaning is attached to corresponding expressions in othet 
parts 01 the scriptures. Stephen therefore resorts to the 
same pious and effectual source for support under the 
severest trikl and suffering which in this life could have 
befallen him ; and he, being encouraged by the Lord and 
Master of that cause for which he was then suffering, 

c c 
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" looked up Btedfasthf,^* and, at the moment of death, ex- 
claimed, " Lord Jesus receive mv spirit;" tbaty », receive 
my life — receive me. iThe words, to quote an acute and 
able author (Coward, p, 176), '^ receive my spirit,'* argue 
'^ nothing but a free and voluntary resignation of his life to 
" the win of God, and submitting himself to his mercy." 

This view of the case of Stephen may be further illus- 
trated by the words which Jesus himself used immediately 
preceding his own death. '' And when Jesus had cried out 
** unth a loud voice, he said, Father, into thy hands I commit 
SPjniT;" (my life) and it is added, '* haxdng said 
he gave up the GHOST," (See Luke>xxvii. 46.) That 
iSf g&ve up his breath, or life, either of these terms being 
eaually true to the original ; the relation simply being, that 
wnen on the cross, and after he had finished praying to his 
l^eavenly Father, and that too for his enemies, he resigned 
his life into the hands of God ; having laid it down, in 
obedience to his will, and in the fullest confidence of the. 
divine favour and protection. 

We have now examined those passages of scripture in 
which it is supposed, or asserted, that at the moment of - 
creation or birth an immortal soul is added to the body of 
man, and that the same leaves him c^t the hour of his death. 
We have seen that such positions are wholly without foun- 
dation ; arising either from errors in the translation, or a mis- 
conception of the intentions of the writers. We purpose, 
in our next number, taking up successively the two re- 
maining departments of the scripture passages ; after which 
it is our intention to terminate this series of Essays, with 
proving, that our sole ground for believing in a future 
state of existence, rests upon the scriptural doctrine of a 
resurrection from the dead, which will consequendy dis- 
prove the reputed immateriality and immortality of the soul, 
and tend to support the well-expressed opinions of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, that "when we duly £k amine them'' 
(the Scriptures), " we may possibly discern that 

" THE NATURAL IMMORTALITY OF THE HUMAN MIND IS 
" NEITHER NECESSARILY CONNECTED WITH, NOB TO A 
"CHRISTIAN ANY PROPER PROOF OF, A FUTURE STATE, 
" OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS.^** 



See Appendix to the Theory of Religion^ p. 435« 
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THE FREETIIINKING CHRISTIANS' REVIEW OF THE 

RELIGIOUS WORLD, 

QUAKERISM. 

** Wherefore, I am moved of the Lord to propound some few queries to 
youy for the trial of your spirits and ways, to which I demand your answer; 
that all things maybe brought to lig^t and true judgment; and that you may 
be judged justly; and, bv the spirit of the Lord, cleared or condemned 
according to your deeds. — bitroductUm to Burroughs* Queries to the Friart 
and Nuns of Uunkirk, 1659. 

The right of examining the pretensions and principles of 
those who claim to be the possessors of revealed truth, must 
belong to all who seek to make the religion of Jesus the 
object of their faith and the rule of their actions. To believe 
not every spirit, but to try the spirits, whether they be of 
God, is not less the dictate of reason, than it is one of the 
precepts of the gospel. The right, indeed, of every sect of 
religionists to inquire into the claims of every other sect, 
is mutual and unquestionable; and, perhaps, no denomi- 
nation has used this right with greater freedom than the 
people called Quakers. This privilege we now claim to ' 
exercise against themselves ; — imitating, in some measure, 
in our proposed inquiry, the freedom and fearfulness of 
their primitive apostles and saints ; but, we trust, carefully 
avoiding their rudeness of manner and bitterness of spirit. 

When honest Edward Burroughs, the contemporary and 
companion of George Fox, after having strolled about his 
own country preaching and prophecying against all parties 
in the state, and all denominations among the people, had 
a concern to visit Dunkirk, in order to reach the minds of the 
' papists of that place, he held, in his printed address to them, 
the language quoted at the head of this article. Now, the 
same freedom of inquiry which this bold enthusiast avowed, on 
this occasion, the same scrutiny which he directed against the 

J rapists, we avow and direct against the Quakers. To the 
bllowers of Burroughs we say — " We too are moved to pro^ 
*' pound some few queries to you, for the trial of YOUR spirits 
" and ways, to which we demand your answer; that all things 
*' may be brought to light and true judgment ; and that you may 
" be ju^ed justly, and by the spirit (not, indeed, of the Loro, 
** hui)ojtruth: cleared or condetmted according to youhdeeds.*' 

c c2 



3SS QUAKERISM. — MRS. FRY. 

We have been induced to enter on this task by no* 
hostility to the society of Friends. There are among this 
body, we cart readily believe, many sincere well-meaning 
people, of quiet ancl inoffensive lives ; who are living ex- 
emplars of all the passive virtues; and who move in their 
daily round of duties with strict, not to say mechanical, 
correctness. With some, also, of the doctrines, and with 
much of the discipline of this sect, we agree; more, perhaps, 
than with those of any other class of believers ; but, at me 
same time, we must freely confess that we have little faith in 
that superior practical excellence, which some are so willing 
to ascribe to the Quakers, and which they, collectively and 
individually, are nothing loth to receive; upon the whole, 
indeed, so far from admitting this, we cannot but deem 
their principles and practices to be, in a very high degree, 
pernicious to the interests of real Christianity. Some re- 
marks, offered by us in a former Review, upon the public 
conduct and obvious motives of a distinguished female 
leader of this sect, have called forth a champion in defence 
of this lady. Of the letter or our correspondent it would be 
uncandid to speak in terms of dispraise, before it is submitted 
to the judgment of the reader; we may, however, remark 
that, after having giving this communication our best atten- 
tion, it has tailed to produce our " convincement" The 
examination, however, into which we have been led by 
the communication of our correspondent, J.F., has directed 
ou|r steps into a more particular inquiry, concerning the 
principles and practices, the early history, and the present 
state of the society, to which this lady attaches herself; 
and of which, considering her public services as a leader 
and minister of the body, she may, in some measure, be 
regarded as the representative. This inquiry, it is anticipated, 
will be esteemed by the reader as more important, and less 
inviduous, than an examination merely of the public conduct 
of Mrs. Fry, which, however, we shall not fail to notice 
in due course; and, at the same time, if we shall suc- 
ceed in proving the characteristics of her sect and faith 
to be, in a peculiar and especial degree, those of pride and 
high-mindedness — that such qualities are the natural results 
of Quakerism, and consequent upon the belief in its prin- 
ciples — we trust we shall not be deemed to have been wholly 
in error, in not regarding the case of Mrs. Fry as an exception 
to the rule which is so applicable to all the sect besides. 
This case, then, we propose to establish by an examination — 

First, Of the principles, practices, and early history of 
the society of Friends ; and 
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Secondly, By a comparison of these with their present 
spirit and proceedings ; and with the principles and precepts 
of Christianity.* 

We do not purpose, indeed, to adhere strictly to the 
division of the subject now laid down, as the reader will 
readily perceive that our inquiry is one of a mixed and 
general character; for the sake of distinctness, however, 
we shall endeavour to classify our observations as much 
under the above heads as is consistent with a free and 
popular investigation of our subject. 

In an age abounding in fanaticism— and presenting, not 
less from its political turbulence, than from its religious 
extravagance, a marked and peculiar epoch in the history of 
our country — the Quakers first appeared in England. 
Singular as their principles and professions may now to us 
appear they were not more fanatical at the date of their 
first dawning than many other sects of visionaries who, at 
that time, disputed with them the palm of public folly, but 
which sects soon became extinct; whilst their scattered 
fragments served as the materials which were afterwards 
worked into, and tended to complete the superstructure of 
Quakerism. Speaking of the Separatists from the' establish- 
ment, in the year 1646, iVieafesays — " Mr. Baxter mentions 
^ Independents, Anabaptists, Antinomians, as the chief sepa- 
'* ratists ; to whom he adds some other names, as Seekers, 
'* Ranters, Beheminists, Vanists, all which died in their 
infancy, or united with the people afterwards known by 
the name of Quakers."— i/w^ory of the Puritans, p. 252. 
Besides these many of the miserable fanatics of Cromwell's 
army served, afterwards, to swell the train of the new sect ; 
possessing, as they did, the convenient capability of being 
converted without the necessity of being changed. From the 
days of OpiGEN to those of George Fox the fatal principle 
has, to a greater or less extent, prevailed of mystifying the 
plain doctrines of the gospel. That distinguishing feature 
of Quakerism; the doctrine of the inward light, is but a 
modification of the mystic theology, which was imported 
direct from heathenism, and was known in the school^ by 
the name of modern Platonism, The Quakers, therefore. 



if 



• In this division of our inquiry it is intended to insert the letter of our 
correspondent in defence of Mrs. Fry, sind to exhibit the folly (however 
specious they may appear) of her " Uiboun of /oue," among the heroines gf 
IA€ Newgate Calendar. 
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may carry up their system to the haming of Ammonii^s, 
instead of contenting themselves with tracing it to tha 
feaMer of Fox.* 

This sect« like the others alluded to by Neale, would, 
doubtless, have expired in its infancy, but for the admirable 
system of church union and discipline which, at an early 
period, was adopted by its members; and the continuance 
of which system it is that still binds their body together, 
now that their enthusiasm has become extinct, and that 
they walk abroad not less sane; and, perhaps, more prudent 
and calculating, than any oilier class of his Majesty's subjects, 
The mysticism of Fox owed much of its success to the 
circumst;9,nces of the times in which it was originally pro- 
pagated. Political revolutions, which change the form, or, 
at least, convulse the whole frame pf society, are generally 
found to supply fuel to fanaticism. Men's minds, exposed 
to strong excitement, and open to new impressions, refer 
the shiftings of the human scene to supernatural agency 
— ^visionaries multiply, and the boldest of them utter their 
vague predictions, and denounce the divine judgments against 
rulers and councils; their anticipations, when successful, 
obtaining for them the credit, in the eyes of the vulgar, 
of being anointed with the spirit of prophecy; and them-* 
selves, not unfrequently, becoming deceived by their own 
delusions, 

PiCABT, in his laborious and splendid History of Religious 
Ceremonies, offers the following judicious reflection, undep 
the article of Quakerism — " I observe, in this place, en 
passant^ that political and religious revolutions are gene-* 
rally advantageous to fanaticism ; and that we then fin4 
many more prophets and inspired persons, than at any 
other period. The revocation of the Edict of Nantz, the 
flight which followed it, and thp Rievolution of England, 
gave the spirit of prophecy to so great a number of refugees, 
at that period, that you saw and met with none but prophets 
*' and followers of prophets." f 

In the timesr-runder the circumstances — and from the 
operation of the causes which we have thus briefly alluded 
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♦ An allusion to the trade pf Fox, as a shoemaker, yroiild, we willingly 
allow, be misplaced ; but we mat/ be permitted to notice that vain Ipve o^ 
peculiarity which should have induced the founder of Quakerism to pere 
ambulate the country in a dress of leather, 

t Ceremonies et Costumes Religieuses de tQus Jes Peuples dii monde^v 
1!*ome iv. p. 145; Amsterdam, 
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tc, originated Qdakebism. We now proceed briefly ifi 
examine its principles. 

The grand prhnordial principle of Quakerism is the doctrine 
of the INWARD light; in other words, the Quakers hold 
that all mankind are endowed with a certain portion pf 
divine light and knowledge, which acts internally and 
independent of all outward impressions on the mind ; which 
directs the actions, and becomes the means of salvation to 
all who give themselves up to its leadings: — this divine light, 
or internal word, is held by them to be superior in authority 
to the scriptures; it is, in fact, the direct influence of God 
himself acting upon and inspiring the natural powers of man. 
Without this spirit, or lignt within, it is held that men caji 
neither understand the scriptures, nor obtain pardon and 
salvation. 

It may be well, however, to exhibit this sentiment in th^ 
language and upon the representation of its advocates 
themselves ; and first the universality of this divine light 
18 thus expressed bv Barclay. In propositions V. and Vl„ 
pa^e 108 of his Apology, the followmg statement of the 
object of his two propositions appears — *' Concerning the 
'* UNIVERSAL redemption by Christ, and also the saving and 

'* SPIRITUAL LIGHT wherewith EVERY MAN IS ENLIGHT- 

" ENED ;" and page 132, '* That God who, out of his infinite 
'* love, sent his son, the Lord Jesus Christ, into the world 
*^ who tasted death for every man, hath given to every 
** MAN whether Jew or Gentile, Turk or Sytnian^ Indian or 
*' Barbarian, of whatsoever country or place, a certain , 
*' DAY OR TIME OF VISITATION," &c. ; and " for this end 
*' God hath communicated and given unto every man a 
*' measure of the light of his own Son, a measure of grace, or 
^' a measure of the spirit" Among the modem writers of 
the Friends Henry Tuke, in his *' Principles of Religion as 
'* pf^fissed by the Sddety of Christians usually called Quakers: 
" written for the instruction of their Youth, and for the in^ 
''formation of Strangers," expressly states, that " such a 
** portion of the Holy Spirit* as is necessary for working out 
*' the soufs salvation is afforded to «Mi»Ai«rf universally," 
p. 68. And again, " Thus we see, in every age and state of 
" the world, there has been a secret principle at work 

in the minds of men, which formed the basis of all true 

religion," &c, p. 59. 

The degree in which this Divine Light is supposed to 
operate on the minds of the faithful, as the sole means of 
religious knowledge, will appear from the following extracts 
frono Barclay, 
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Andt seeing the revelation of the Son is in and by the ^irit, 
therefore, the testimony of the ^fib.it is that ai^onb 
by which the true knowkdge of God hath been, is, and 

CAN BE ONLY REVEALED." And agaiD "Forthis PIVINB 

'' REVELATION and INWARD ILLUMINATION is that whick 

*' is evident and clear of itself: forcbig, by its own evidence 
** and clearness, the well-disposed understanding to assent: 
" IRRESISTABLY MOVING the same thereunto, even as the 
common principles of natural truths do move and incline the 
mind to a natural assent : as, that the whole is greater than 
*' its part: that two contradictions can fieither be both true nor 
both false." — Apology, page 19 and 20. 
Further — " For the better understanding, then, of this pro- 
position tpe do distinguish between the certain knowledge of 
'** God, and the uncertain: betwixt the spiritual knowledge 
'' and the literal: the saving-heart knowledge, and soaring 
airy-head knowledge. *The last, we confess, may be divers 
ways obtained: but the first, by no other way than the 

INWARD IMMEDIATE MANIFESTATION and REVELATION 

o/ God's spirit shining in and upon the heart, enlightening 
" and opening the understanding." — -Ibid, p. 20. 

From amongst the modem writers of this sect Jesse Kersey 
may be selected as clearly expressing this same principle: 
" And first, the true knowledge of God, we believe, cannot be 
** obtained by any outw^ard means. God is a spirit, and 

cannot be known but by a spiritual and divine manifesta^ 

tion opening in the soul." — A Treatise on Fundamental 
Doctrines of the Christian Religion ; in which are illustrated 
the Profession, S^c. of the Society of Friends, p. 7, 

Let us pause for a moment, to reflect on the presumptioR 
and impiety of this principle, as above defined, and as 
believed and acted upon by the Society of Friends. Man, 
in his best state, is a weak and imperfect creature ;. and, 
even when under the influence of religious principle, is 
constantly liable to err, both in judgojent and in practice. 
If, however, . we are brought tp persuade ourselves that our 
thoughts, judgments and actions are inspired and directed 
by the immediate operation of Omnipotence — that the know- 
ledge that is within us is part and parcel of thp Divine 
knowledge, " irresistably moving" our minds, and shaping 
our course, we lose at once all sense of our imperfectipns ; 
and feel ourselves, not as being weak, erring creatureSi but 
infallible agencies : and what, in the absence of this per- 
jiicious hypothesis, would be regarded as folly, or as error, 
}s noyf estimated as the manifestations of Divine i/risdoo} 
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THE INWABD LIGHT. .3(BSi 

and power ! This is the necessary — the moral tendency of 
the Quaker creed ; and if it does not now produce all these 
effects in their full force^ it is because the Quakers^ as a 
body, are either ignorant of or indifferent to those dogmas, 
on which they were originally united; — because they 
have become, in fact, more a civil association than a reli- 
gious body : but the truth is, that these effects — all these 
effects were produced on the early members of the sect as 
the lives and writings of the two Foxes, of Howgill, Bur- 
roughs, Fisher, Naylor, and indeed almost all who were 
exposed to the early and active excitement of Quaker prin- 
ciples, will suflSciently attest. We are aware that the 
Friends allow that, notwithstanding the operation of the 
spirit, men may resist its drawings, and that they continue 
to retain their moral agency. It is not for us to reconcile 
the inconsistency of the Quaker creed ; but the question 
really is — will the believers in this Divine influence feel 
themselves to be free agents ? will they — can they think and 
act like men who know themselves to be subject to those 
mistakes and infirmities which are the common lot of mor- 
tality, and a sense of which is the only safeguard against 
their frequent falling into actual error ? This question be- 
comes of the more serious importance, when it is considered 
that the pretended possessors of this spirit are themselves 
the judges of its existence and supposed operations ; 
judges, indeed, in their own cause ; and that, against their 
interested decisions, they admit no appeal to the courts of 
reason and of argument. 

That the reader may, however, judge of the effects of this 
doctrine of the inward light — of the extravagance, the 

J)resumption, the pride, and the sinfulness to which it has 
ed those of the people called Quakers, who are supposed 
to have been most under its influence, and who have been 
imbued with a double portion of this spirit — we shall pre- 
sent some extracts from the early history and writings of 
the Friends ; premising, first of all, that, as our object is to 
institute a just and dispassionate inquiry into the principles 
and professions of the Quaker body, we shall, for that reason, 
refer to no disputed facts or doubtful authorities : we shall 
not cite instances of conduct which the Quakers themselves 
condemn, or attempt to make the whole body responsible 
for the acts of individuals running wild from the fold of 
Quakerism. The evidence upon which we shall try the 
Friends will be drawn from the conduct of the founders and 
ornaments of their church — the chief saints of their calen*' 
diar. And if, when we have completed our evidence, we 
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' AM hKf4 Boceeeded in making ont, against the early 
teacbers of this sect, a case of the grossest presnmption and 
the most superlative folly, it can never be permitted to the 
modem Quakers to plead their disapproval of the pltx^eed- 
ings and pretensions of their predecessors. We are hot aware 
that they mil do this, as they cannot but perceive that the first 
propagators of a system claiming to be divinely communicated, 
must be supposed the best acquainted with its principles, 
and to have acted the most in accordance with its spirit. 

We shall first, then, present some specimens of the conduct 
and character o( Georse Fox, the founder of the sect, in which 
we think the reader wUl hardly fail to perceive with how much 
justice we have described the principles of Quakerism as 
leading to the most revolting pride and self-importance. 

Our first quotation will be from one of the written ad- 
dresses of (ieorge Pox to the magistrates of Derby, in con- 
sequence of their having placed him in confinement. It 
will be found in Sewell's History of the Quakers. * 

^ Friends ! — ^had yon known who sent me to you, ye would have received 
•me ; for the lard sent me to you — ^to warn you of the woes that are coming 
upon you, and to bid you look at the Lord, and not at man. But when I 
had told you my experience what the Lord had done for me, then yonr 
hearts were hardened, and you sent me to prison, where you have kept me 
many weeks. If the love of God had broke your hearts, then would ye see 
what ye have done : ye would not have imprisoned me, had not my Father 
suffered you.; and •by his power I shall ne loosed, for he openeth an4 
shutteth : — to him be all gloiy.*' 

The address concludes — 

** I do not write with hatred to you, but to keep my conscience clear*-— 
Take heed how you Mpend. your time P* — Sewell, p. 34. 

From Fox's journal we extract a more marked evidence 
of his intolerable presumption and folly ; con^bining in some 
measure, as they appear to us to do, the rude self-claimed 
importance of a Cobbett, with the cool, scornful, spiritual 
pride of a Huntington — 

^ Then came p^ple from far and near to see me, and I was fearful of 
being drawn out Dy them ; yet I was made to speak, and open things to 
them. There was one Brown, who had great prophecies and signs upon his 
death-bed of me ; and he spake openly of what 1 should be made instru* 
mental of the Lord to bring forth. And pf others he spakig that they should 

* As we shall have frequent occasion to refer to this work, we may ob- 
serve, that it is one of the earliest and most authentic histories of the Quaker 
sect ; that it is highly esteemed by the Friends themselves ; that its author 
was himself a Quaker, and that he labours to place the history of his sect 
in the most favourable point of view ; not unfrequently, indeed, glossing 
over, or wliolly omitting, in his extracts from the writers of the early 
Quakers, the most objectionable or extravagant of their ideas or their 
productions. 
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came to noliMig^ Which wa9 fulfilM on Bomc that then wef9 samethiog ia 
sliew. And ^nben this man was buried, a great toork of the Lord felt iqxm 
me, to the admiration of many \7ho thought I had been dead : and many 
came to see me for aboiit fourteen days time; for I was veiy mudi 
altered in countenance and person, as if my body had been new moulded 
ox changed. And while I was in that eondition, I had a sense and disceminf 
Qiven me hy the Lard — through which I saw plainly, that when many people 

talk of God and Christ, &c. the serpent spake in them/* " And I saw 

into that which was without end, and things which cannot be uttered ; and of 
tbe greatness and infiniteness of the love of God, which cannot be expressed 
by woids."— P.13, folio edit., 1694. 

Such are the effects — upon a fanatical mind, and a heated 
imagination — the inevitable effects of a belief in this inward 
light, and in the mental operation of this supernatural spirit ! 
From Fox's Select Epistles, &c. which lorm a ponderous 
volume of pride and fanaticism, not unfrequently verging on 
impiety, we extract the following : — 

^ When the X^ord first sent me forth in the year 1643, I was sent as 2A 
innocent lamb (and young in years) amongst (men in the nature of) wolves, 
dogs, bears, lions and tigers, into the world, which the devil had made like 
a wilderness ; no right way then found out in it. And I was sent to turn 
people from darkness to thelight^^ &c. — Page 1. 

And again, page 6 — " Concerning the first spreading the 
jbruth, and how that many were imprisoned," 8cc, 

** For I was sent for to many sick people ; and, at one time, I was sen^ 
for to WhUe-Chapi)el, about the third hour in the morning, to a woman that 
was dying, and her child, and the people was weeping about her. And, 
after a while, I was moved (in the name and power of Jesus Christ) to speak 
to the woman, and she and her child was raised up ; and she got up, to the 
^tonishment of the people, -when they came in the morning, and her child 
also was healed.'' * 

But, perhaps, the strongest evidence of the spiritual in?? 
toxication of the founder of Quakerism, is to be found in 9^ 
curious work which was written to explain and defend th^ 
Quaker practice of using the singular pronouns thou and 
thee, in preference to the plural you — a work entitled, 
" A BattU'Dore for Teachers and Professors to learn singular 
** and plural— YOU to many, and thou to ONE;'' — the 
object IS expressed to be, ".^0 shew how emperors and others 
*' have used the singular word to ONJE — and how the word YOU 
*' to ONE came Jirst from the Pope.'' It is written " by 
^* George Fox, John Stubbs, Benjamin Furley — 1660." W^ 
learn from Fox's Journal that this work was chiefly com* 

• >• < m III ■ ■ - ■ ■ ' ■ ' »» 

* **A collection of many select and Christian Epistles, Letters, and Tes? 
timonies, written on sundry occasions by that smcient, eminent, faithful 
friend and minister of Jesus Christ. George Fox — 1698« publLshed hj 
G. Whitehead, 
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?>osed by Stubbs and Parley (it bein^ in fact a vrork of 
earning, to which Fox had no pretensions), but that sonae 
thingB were added by himself. It is in the introduction to 
this singular work that Fox makes the following modest 
declaration : — " All languages are to me no more than dust, 

*' WHO WAS BEFORE AIL LANGUAGES WERE; and am cmCd 

** before languages were ; and am redeemed out of languages into 
**. thepower where men shall agree *^ It would be very amusing, 
if our subject would allow of it, to notice the criticisms 
that have been offered on this passage by some of the 
literati among the Friends, in order to soften down the 
presumption of the above assertions ; some have even gone 
80 far as to suggest two long supplements in the text of the 
inspired penman^ and to justify such supplements by the 
example of the translators of our English Bibles ; forgetting 
that we have Fox in the pure original of our native tongue, 
whilst the scriptures are a translation from a dead to a 
modern language. But what objection have these fastidious 
critics to the above passage ? It is, after all, only true 
orthodox Quakerism, and with that view it has been quoted 
by us. Fox could only mean that the spirit of God, which 
was in him, and by which he was inspired, was before all 
languages ; and that, receiving communications in heavenly 
language, he disdained such as were earthly. This is. very 
presumptuous indeed ; but that is the very point we con- 
tend for : we say that the Quaker, then as now, who acts 
upon and feels the principles of his sect, must, as a neces-* 
^ry consequence, be presumptuous. And, we willingly 
adopt the judgment of the reviewers, with regard to 
the Society of Friends : — " It is quite plain to us that 
" their founder, George Fox, was exceedingly insane ; and 
*' though we by no means suspect many of his present 
" followers of the same malady, we cannot help saying that 
" their doctrines are a little too high-flown for our humble 
*' apprehension." — Edinburgh Review,yoL 10, p. 101, Clark" 
son*s Portraiture. 

From Fox the greater we turn to Fox the less ; the latter 
being an approved and zealous minister among the early 
Quakers, and not less presumptuous, as it would seem, in 
the nature of his claims than the modest master-builder of 
the Quaker system. This Fox, when prisoner in Lambeth 
House, wrote a book entitled '* The dread of God^s Power 
" uttering its Voice, through Man, unto the heads of the Nation" 

^ " Herein" (says Sewell) " he exhorted the rulers very earnestly to do 
justice ^'ttnd said, among the 4*681, ' Friends, I roust deal plainly with yoii 
'jn the sight of God, who hath rnvde me a prophet to the nation, i may nut 
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flatter any of you. My life is in the hand of my Maker, and not one hair 
of my head can fall to the ground without his providence. He hath re- 
deemed my soul from hell, and my mind from the earth, and he hath given 
me his good spirit to lead me. I am henceforth no more my own, but i am 
the Lord's, who haih formed me to his praise, and hath brought me Jorth 
that I may sound forth his powerful truth amongst the people/*' — p. 287. 

The next of the Quaker worthies to whom we shall refer — 
the next instance of the natural effect of a belief in the 
inward light, which we shall adduce — is William Dewsbury. 
He had been originally a shepherd ; afterwards became a 
soldier, and finally a Quaker ! in which profession he was, 
observes Sewell, *' a very zealous teacher, and an eminent 
instrument to the conversion of many." (p. 617.) When 
taken before Judge Atkins,, at Wellingborough, in the year 
1655, during an examination touching his principles, the 
following dialogue occurred :— 

** The next query of the Judge was, • What is thy name V and the answer 
^ras, '. Unhunon to the worW * Let us hear (sa,id the Judge) what that name 
is that the world knows not.* * It is (quoth Dewsbury) known in the lights 
and none can know it, but he that hath it ; but the name the world knows 
fK€ by is, William Dewsbury.' llien said the Judge * What countr}man 
art thou ?* and Dewsbury answered, * Of the land Canaan,* ' That's far oflf,' 
replied the Judge. * Nay (said Dewsbury) for all that dwell in God are in 
the Holy City, New Jerusalem, which comes down from heaveti, where the 
soul is in rest and enjoys the love of God in Jesus Christ, in whom the 
union is with the Father of Light.'" — Seivell, p. 119, 120. 

How different, as compared with the conduct of this 
fanatic, is that of the apostle Paul when brought before 
rulers and magistrates for the testimony of the gospel, 
Paul is respectful in his manner, clear and dignified in his 
defence ; he never insults those in authority by playing 
upon words, or seeks to stultify his judges by the adop- 
tion of i confused, unintelligible jargon. Equally different 
also is Paul's account of his miraculous conversion to that 
of one Marmaduke Stephenson, who is reported to have been 
one of the first Quaker martyrs on American ground. Take 
the following account, as given forth by Stephenson himself, 
when a prisoner at Boston (America, 1659). It commences 
in the following inaiiner :— 

" In the beginning of the year 1655, 1 was at the plough in the east parts 
of Yorkshire, in old England, near the place, where my outward being was;* 



♦ It does not exactly appear, whether the outward being of the worthy 
Quaker was in the place where he really was, or only near it. If we were 
blessed with the inward light, we suppose we should see this nu^er 
more clearly. 
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andt Bi I walked after te plough, I was filled witii the love and ih^pretemt 
of the living God^ which did ravish my heart when I felt it ; for it did increase 
and abound in me like a living stream, so did the love and life of God rtm 
throuuh me like precious ointment giving a fdeastmt smell, which made me to 
stand still; and as I stood a little still with my heart and mind stayed on 
the Lord, the word of the Lord came to me in a small still voice, which i 
DID HEAR P£RFBCTLT, Saying to me in the secret of my heart and con- 
science, * I HAVE ORDAINED THEE A PROPHET UNTO THE NATIONS.' — ^And 

at the hearing the word of the Lord I was put to a stand, seeing that I 
was but a child for such a weighty matter. So, at the time appointed. 
Barb A DOES was set before me, unto which I was required of the Lord to 
go, and leave laj dear loving wife and tender children. For the Lord said 
unto me, itmnediately bv his spirit, that he would be us a husband to tny wife 
and as a father to my children, and they should not want in my absence, for 
he wpuld provide for them when I was gone.'' — Seioell, p. 228. 229. 

Edward Burroughs appears to have been another finished 
representative of the inward light. He is known as the 
author of a folio volume of letters, exhortations, prophecies, 
tiireatnings, curses, and consolations, given forth at sundry 
times and in divers manners. This man was denominated 
by the Quakers ' A son of thunder;^ and he appears indeed, 
from the following narration, to have been at least a 
spiritual pugilist. 

^< At London there is a (^tom in summer time, when the evening 
approaches and tradesmen leave off working, that many lusty fellows meet 
in the fields to try their skill %nd strength in wrestling, where generally a 
multitude of people stands gating in a round. Now, it so fell out that 
£. Burroughs past by the place where they were wrestling, and standing 
still among the spectators, saw how a strong and dextrous fellow had 
already thrown three others and was waiting for a fourth champion, if any 
durst venture, to enter the lists. At length, none being bold enough to 
try, £. Burroughs stept into the ring, commonly made up of aU sorts of 
people : And, having looked upon the wrestler with a serious countenance, 
the man yr^a not a little surprised, instead of an airy antagonist, to meet 
with a grave and mofvl young man; and all stood as it were amaxed at this 
sight, eagerly expecting what would be the issue of this combat. But it 
was quite another fight £. Burroughs aimed at.** Sewell then goes on to 
relate, that this spiritual combatant proceeded to address the spectalDrs 
*' with such a heart-piercing power, that he was heard by this ndxt multitude 
with no less attention than admiration ! ! '' P. 81. 

To refer, in this instance, to the judicious advice of 
Jesus, " Cast not thy pearl before swine/^ would be to 
pay an undeserved compliment to the heavenly garbage, Hie 
sviritual * pigs meat,* on which it may be supposed that 
Burroughs feasted " the ring commonly made vp of all sorts 
qf people.** We proceed, therefore, to notice a book of 
Judgments, publisned by this Burroughs, which the Quaker 
historian Sewell, omits to mention* It was ushered into the 
world under the following assuming, not to say blasphemous 
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aAfiOuncement ; which, as another instaiice of the effect and 
operation of a belief in the inward light, we extract from the 
folio edition of his works (1672.) 

** A trumpet of the Lord sounded forth in Sioa, &o. or fearful Toice» 
of terrible thunders uttered forth from the throne to the astonishment of the 
heathen in all quarters of the earth, who are not sealed in the forehead, kc, 
declared and written by a son of thunder, as a warning to all the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, where the great image is standing, or any part of it is 
worshipped, &c. with a salutation to 2ie seed who are gathered into the 
fold, and with the children of the King, &c« ^ order of the Lordf and 
authority given unto me, by the spirit of the living God, King of Kings, and 
Idird of Lords; the onerand-thirtieth day of the tenth moneth, in the year 
of the world*s account, 1655, about the fourth hour in the momind||Mrhen 
my meditations were on my God, upon my bed in Kilkenny Castl^% the 
nation of Ireland : at that time the word of the Lord came unto me, sajfingi' 
write my contrcvertie with all the inhabitants of the earth. Given under my 
hand, and sealed with the spirit of the etenud Uod who Hoes for ever, through 
a 8erTant of the Lord, £. Burroughs.^ 

T^ow, as it frequently happens when the blasphemies of 
the Quaker worthies are pointed out, that the writers on the 
side of Quakerism, abandon their defence, under the plea 
that such individuals were not approved by the Quakers 
themselves ; we shall produce certain * testimonies' in favour of 
this E. Burroughs to shew, that he, the writer' of the above, 
and other similar blasphemies, was an approved minister 
amongst them. In the introduction to the collection of his 
works^ entitled " The memorable works of a Son of Thun- 
der and consolation ; namely, that true prophet ana faithful 
servant of the Lord, and stfferer for the testimony of Jesus, 
E. Burroughs" 1672. There are several " testimonies" in 
favour of this man from Quakers of pious memory, from 
amongst which we select the following : — 

** A testimony of George Fox concerning £. Burroughs^— His name is 
chronicled in the lambs' book of life, a righteous plant, pure, chaste, 
clean ; a valiant warrior, more than a conqueror, who hath got the crown 
through death and sufferings, who is dead, but yet liveth amongst us ; and 
amongst us is alive. — G. Fox.'' 

We have also Frances Howgill's testimony concerning 
Edward Burroughs, " that worthy prophet of the Lord/' 

'' Shall days, or months, or years, (he asks) wear out thy name as 
though thou hadst had no being ? O nay ! Shall not thy noble and valiant aets^ 
and mighty works, which thou hast wrought through the power of him that 
separated thee from the womb, live in generations to come? O yes! The 
chiidien that. are yet unborn shall have thee in their mouths, and thy works 
shall testify of thee in geiierations who yet have no being, and shaiil count. 
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thee blessed. Did thy life go out as the fm^ of a candkl O nay t Thoa 
hast penetrated the hearts or many, and the memorial cf the just shall live 
for ever, and be in renown among the children of wisdom for ever, &c/'* 

Many other instances of extravagance and folly, more 

Sbss tnan any yet enumerated, mignt readily be selected 
nn the history of the Friends ; but in some of tKese, 
we are aware, that we should be immediately met by the 
assertion, that the friends themselves disapprove of the 
conduct of some of the individuals who figure in their 
history, and were united with their body. Such, for in- 



' * That the posthumous honours of Burroughs may not suffer in oar 
hands, it may be necessary to notify to the reader, that he was not only a 
prophet but a poet, • Isaiah and other of the Hebrew prophets have, as 
is^ sufficiently knostrn, dehvered some portions of their writmgs in poetry, 
which for sublimity , of thought,, and force and beauty of expression, de- 
servedly command our admiration. With this observation, we will intro- 
duce a- specimen^ of Burroughs' hispired poetry, which we extract from a 
long poem, constiucted by him as an introduction to Fox's book, entitled 
" 2%e great mystery t^'the great whore unJoLded.^* 1659. 

" The antichrist who hath put on and cover'd with sheep's cloathing. 
And long ruVd kings, on notions inwardly ravening; 
Who hath devour d God's heritage, and had a kingdom great, 
I have seen him made war against, and truth gave him defeat. 
Behold the whore — ^her flesh is burnt, her beauty doth now fall, 
She that is all harlots' great mother, whose daughters are whoxes all. 
Behold the city great, who once made nations rich and high, 
She's faU'n to the ground and burnt, and none more profit her by. 
Behold the antichrist once great, her kingdom is subduing. 
The Lord alone for ever will rule, his son's kingdom is coming ; 
And the woman that long hath fled into that place of mournings 
And rested in the wilderness, she is again returning ; 
And her seed is again springing and shall replenish nations. 
And the man child must come to rule for ever thro* gen'rations. 
And when this is all come to pass, O then rejoice and sing 
Ye prophets and apostles all, and heavenly children 1 
When God hath you avenged upon your enemies all. 
Then is the day of praises, for saints both great and small.'' 

W^e confess this does not read like impiratton ; and yet so careful is the 
collector of the remains of Burroughs in preserving whatever records of his 
genitis or his inspiration were worthy of going down to posterity, that on 
turning to the volume of his works, which was collected and published after 
his death, we find the above di^ne Composition inserted, with the follow- 
ing note by the Editor. 

•* This epistle was, by E. B., prefixed to a book of G. Fox's published 
in the year 1659; which, though some of it related to that book, yet, it 
being £. B.'« epUUey and much of it of a more general concernment^ it was 
jodgedmeet to be here inserted and published with the rest." 

Francis Howgill, the author of the last quoted testimony, was, it may be 
necessary to observe; a man of good report among the Quakers, and greatly 
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Stance, would be the case with regard to the wetl4uiawn 
instance of James Naylor, whose horrible blasphemy reach- 
ed to such a pitch, that he received from many of the 
Quakers the titles and appellations which belong to God 
himself; and his female followers, when he was in prison 
at Exeter, actually kneeled before him and kissed his 
feet. It does not at all satisfy us to be told, that the more 
prudent Quakers, even in his own days, condemned his con-^ 
duct and that of his followers ; for the question, as far as 
our present inquiry is concerned, simply is, whether their 
extravagance was not the natural effect and legitimate 
offspring of their own doctrine of the inward light ? It was, as 
we conceive, in admirable keeping with the Quaker creed, 
that Naylor, when asked, during his examination before 
Parliament, " why he suffered those women to worship and 
adore him ?" coolly replied, that '* bowing to the creature 
he denied, but if they beheld the power of Christ wJierever 
it was, and bowed to it, he had nothing by which he might 
resist that, or gainsay it." Sewell, whilst he condemns tne 
conduct of Naylor, seeks at the same time to extenuate 
it, by observing that, during these transactions, " his 
understanding was under a cloud :*^ now, this is exactly 
what we think, only that we say it was a cloud arising 
from the mists of Quakerism. This is, indeed, the very 
thing which we are concerned to establish ; and we think, 
that the evidence already presented, ought to convince 
even the Quakers themselves, that " all their fathers were 
under the cloud,'^ only impending, perhaps, though of that 
we should feel some doubt, more densely over the heads 
of Naylor and his companions. 

Another brief instance of the effects of the Quaker principles 
— in which it will be difficult to determine which ought th6 
most to command our admiration, the folly or the assurance 



influenced by the inward light ; by which, indeed, he was prompted to go 
to court to lecture the Protector, and subsequently to annoy him v^ith 
several prophetic letters. His works were, after his death, collected by 
the faithful in a folio volume ; in the introduction to which, we find — 
'^ Tliomas Langhom's and Thomas Carlton's testimony concerning Francis 
Howgill." In this testimony, the two Thomas's have enshrined in va^ 
the virtues of their saint. 

^ Grod's everlasting gospel he did preach, 
His witness pure in many he dia reach; 
A pratling, scribbling Qjuaker they him calVd, 
Because he did confound their wise men all. 
llie work this man hath wrought with others raoe, 
Ages and years to come the effect will show." 
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it cvmce*-*^^we present from Picart, (Tome iv. p. 144, 146) who 
relates, that during the war which followed the English revo- 
lution, a Quakeress, named Esther Bidky, went on a mission 
from God to exhort to peace the powers which were at war. 
She addressed herself first to the Queen of England, (Ann) 
by whom she was kindly received ; she then proceeded to 
France, and, by means of James the II., obtained an inter- 
view with the Duke of Orleans, whom she desired to intro- 
duce her to the Kin^ (Louis XIV.) ; upon her request being 
refused by the Duke, the Quakeress exclaimed, " I con* 
verse every day with the Monarch of Monarchs, and it is not 
permitted to me to speak for a moment to the King <f a singk 
nation! !" 

It may possibly be objected, that we have noticed chiefly 
the unlearned teachers of the Quaker principles — unlearned 
indeed! So then we must admit, that the spirit of go», 
by which these teachers are supposed to have spoken and 
to have written, requires the aid of human learning to pre- 
vent its manifestations from appearing ridiculous ! But 
we are by no means certain, that even the learned and, 
as he is generally considered, the amiable Penn, was 
wholly free from that jjride and presumption which is, as 
we maintain, of the very essence of the Quaker principles. 
His overbearing manners and virtuperative language to his 
opponents, proceeded less, we would fain believe, from an un- 
feeling heart, than from a head intoxicated with the fumes of 
spiritual pride. His old friend, Mr. Fermin, he denominated 
" a winding sheet" " that little, great, pragmatical Thomas 
" Fermin — a monster, all tongue and no ears.'' Mr. Hedworth, 
he called ** a very night-bird — a wanderer — one that looks 
** and creeps about like an angry, vagrant Momus — burstened 
*' with folly and revenge — stuffed with dull ignorance and 
** cavils — shallow head — envious heart .'" In his Pamphlet, 
entitled ** The Spirit of Alexander the Coppersmith^* he 
calls Mr. Mucklow, " an old cankered apostate, a very mu^ 
*• tineer in religion, a dark, envious, inveterate man — an ada* 
" mantine Alexander the apostate.''* BishOp Burnet, who was 
personally acquainted with Penn, describes him as *' a 
" talking, vain man, who had been long in the king's favour, 
*' he being the vice admiral's son. He had such an opinion of 
*'his own faculty of persuasion, that he thought none could 
" stand before it, though he was singular in that opinion ; 
" for he had a tedious, luscious way that was not apt to over- 
" come a man's reason, though it might tire his patience." — 

<ifc«^— — — ^^— Kli^l ■ ■ MMW !■ 1^—— I. » — ■■ ■■■■■! — — .^^^i— , _ ■ H in - - I ■ ■! "~ 

* See this and much more, as stated in " the true picture of 
Quakerism/' 1736. 
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C^stQTif of his own tvm^, fo^io edi^ion^ vol. ^ r. 6^j3, 
T(724») This judpaeut pif Piirnett citvcewJig ?ejm!l is/ w:e 
confess, ia our minds, greatly confirmed by the letters 
which passed between him and Baxter ; and which h^ve 
been only recently presented to the public, being published 
from the original MSS. in Pr. Williams' library.* Qn^ of 
tl)ese letters [date 1675] opens in the following ieiins, 
" I have received a long letter from thee, which I shall 
*^ answer with what brevity J can. The first part of it 
contains an evasion of meeting ; the la^t a repetition of 
thy old refuted cl^mpur^; and both lyrapped ud ii^ 
" terms qnly Jit for the 4evil; such is the sweetness of thy 
i|ature, and the great pharity of thy new modelled re- 
ligion." Richard Baxter's letter, 'to which the above is 
a reply, by po means deserves the epithet by whicl^ it is^ 
charactensed; it is writteq, indeed^ with some peeyishness, 
f)ut Baxter was at the time an invalid, and the ppor pan 
}^ad the ^^y before been exposed to a sevm hours debate 
yFith Penu I In another of th^se letters, ]Penn makes use of 
the following gentle language : " For thy senseless, head- 
lessu tailless talk> I pro^ss I am more than ashamed, for | 
was grieved. Has my last kind letter had no better success "i 
I [)efceive the scurvy of the mind is thy distemper ; I fear 
it is incurable." The Editor of the Monthly flepository 
pffer? an apology for the asperity with whiqh this corres- 
pqnd^cp was conducted; he intimates that §ome ^low* 
anpe should be made for the times in which tl^se lettered 
were >vritten, for that " both t]|ie!se good men were infepted 
^with the polemical temper of the ?ige." This, certainly* 
may be an apology for Paxter, but it can prov.e none for 
SPeun. Penn wrote by the spirit of God. — Penn's thoughti^ 
were dictated by the inward %A^.— rWhat, then! is th^ 
S{^rit of God ** infected mith the, polemical temper of the 
" age ?" We admit, indeed, with the Editor, that " ina- 
•'moyepient in knowledge has softepedthe asperity of theo- 
f' logical controversy ;" but theqii^^tion is — has improvement 
in knowledge softened thp asperity of the spirit of God? Ij 
the diving wisdom debfised or improved, according to the 
igi^prance pr intelligence of .the age i^ which it is manifest- 
ed. Y^e put then this querv to the serious considerfttion of 
^very sincere n^epiber of tpe Society of Friends — :are you 
not coippell^d tP charge all th^ folly, the presumption, the 



* See Monthly Repoi^i^ovy lor M^dji and April .1833. 
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impietyi which we liave proved to be so common among the 
eany members of your sect, upon the spirit of God, or to 
admit the very case which we are endeavouring to establish, 
that such folly, presumption, and impiety have been en- 
gendered by, and are the natural consequence of, that per- 
nicious and intoxicating principle which ascribes the 
thoughts and actions of man to the immediate and super- 
natural agency of the Most High ? 

What then is the point to which we have now arrived ?' 
We say, that the beliefin the inward light, and tlie dependance 
on a constant revelation to, and miraculous influence exerted 
on, the heart of man, as defined and believed in by the 
Quakers, have a most, pernicious tendency ; that they are 
calculated, when encouraged, to produce pride and extra- 
vagance and fanaticism, in an extreme degree. We have 
proved abundantly, and could, if challenged to the task, 
nil a volume with similar evidence, that sUch qualities have 
been prolific amongst this sect. For this efiect then, 
we are compelled to seek a cause. If the cause we have 
kssiened be not one applicable to the case, or adequate to 
produce the effect, it will be for the parties themselves to 
adduce a cause more appropriate and luUy sufficient. It is 
evident, indeed, that, from an ignorance of scripture lan- 
guage, and a fatal and much-to-be-lamented misunderstand- 
ing of the simple doctrines of the gospel, many other sects 
bf religious professors have, more or less, participated 
with the Quakers in the ' doctrine of the continued in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit ; we admit thus much, but at the 
same time we must observe, that the pernicious effects 
upon such sects have accordingly been similar in kind, if 
not equal in degree, with those which we have seen to follow 
in the Quaker body. With each and all, however, who 
assunie the possession of this inward influence, we avow 
Ourselves at issue ; but chiefly with 'the Quakers, because, 
of their system, it forms the chief and leading feature. We 
tire aware, that in favour of the continued influence of the 
Holy Spirit, a reference is made to scripture authority ; but, 
without entering on an obstruse, textual inquiry, we pro* 
fess our belief, that the scriptures, so far from favouring 
stich an influence as existing in the present day, or in any 
age after that of the' apostles, are decisively against it. Nor 
is it a little remarkable to observe the confusion which 
prevails in the argument by which the Quaker writers main 
tain the affirmative of this question ; for they refer us, ge- 
nemlly, as-evidence in favour of their hypothesis, to Qie 



THE APOSTLES AND QUAKERS COMPARED. ^05 

[extraordmary poyrets which the . scriptures declsure to have 
been myen to the chosen prophets of God ; to the out-pour- 
ing of the miraculous spirit in the days of Jesus and his 
apostles ; and to the special gifts which were graqted ini the 

• primitive age to the church ; whereas their statement of th/e 
, case is, that man, as man, necessarily receives a portion qf 

this divine influence — that it is naturally possessed by all-r- 

believers or unbelievers, . Christians or Heathens. This 

' view of the subject, therefor^, not only derives no support 

\ from the evidence by which the special gifts of the spirit are 

maintained, but is, in fact, irreconcilable with it; an4, 

. inasmuch as it supercedes its necessity, so it tends directly 

to impeach its truth. If, however, we are held tp 

^ the case of the prophets, apostles, and evangelists. of scrips 

.^tjui^ history, the Friends will, of course, not object to our 

drawing, at the same time, a comparison between the lives 

and writings and discourses of such scripture characters, 

• and those of the prophets and apostles and evangelists of 
their church. Let then the reader, for his own satisfactioh, 
compare the prophecy of Isaiah with thp predicti9ns of Bur- 

- rougn — the Psalms of David with the doggrels of flvans — 

the Acts of the Apostles with the Journal of Fox-^tbe 

Epistles of Paul with the Letters of Howgill. Theses-all of 

. these — in the judgment of the Quaker, were influenced and 

. guided by the inward light, the ^irit qf God ; and yet, the 

causes being supposed the same, the discrepancy in the 

• eiFects will be found to be as great, as, on their hypothesis, 
' it is unaccountable. Nor let it be pleaded in behalf of tt^e 

early Quakers, that they appeared arid wrote in a dark and 

. ignorant age, for, not to repeat what, we have already said 

. on this smyect, assuredly the age was not rnore dark and 

ignorant than that in which the apostles entered on thejr 

mission. Surrounded by the mists of rahbinical traditions, 

and immersed in the thick darkness of Heathen si^persti- 

tions, they, by the simplicity and power of their teaching, 

held forth the torch of divine truth, as ** a light shining out 

' ** of a dark place." The Quaker apostles, however, appear 

only to have increased the gloom of their 2ige, and by their 

mysterious uncertain light, rather to have rendered " dark" 

" ness visible" It is true, indeed, that according to the hy- 

' pothesis of the Friends, the spirit, thus giv^n to all, jis 

^ given to different individuals in different proportions ; but 

this remark will avail them little ; for, upon th^.prmciples 

and statements of the Friends, it would appear that tney 

claim for themselves the possession of this spirit, not 

' in a less^ but, on the contrary, in d, much higher djg-i 
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i^it^'nU^ ^ xM ]5re%aided to. life Itpo^dtes, it ^ ^tHi, 
*rferfe eridowed With the spirit of poiKrer, which enkWed thetti 
to ilhro A inirtcJes in attestation of their tMssion, «id a^ It 
^i^, Ai those ag6s, to uhbeli^vens : %hisiextraoM&ikry power 
dmict^d thetn also in cases of difficulty connected With 
theftr mission, to whicli thd nnassi^ed judgmesat of the 
a&hd hikd proved incoriipelfent.; but, i&e apoMles did iiot 
jlroffete to ;sp*eak and wlite and act in the pfetfohoiance 6f 
Vtie gfetterai duties of thdr mihistey, under tiie iiSCijpuIse of 
ffie (fiWnte ISpirft. Paul, indeed, exj^sdy, on one <:)ccasi<^n, 
tliirtjM^'ishes, When offering his advice, thtt he had reeeiv- 
\;d " no conmandment of the Lord** upon the point tinder 
InquiiV ; but that he gave only his '' judgment" <1 Ocwf. vft. 
SS, 26.) Ah avowal so pretentionless as fliii, is not to be 



Ttmnd ih ufl the writings of Fox ! * 



* Riefvelation bmng in i^ own nE^tiupea miraculous eotomuniciilioto, ks 
j^octrines were evidenced to tlie world by miraculous means; bence, ibe 
reason and necessi^ of the gifts of the spirit at the first estal^lishinent of 
CJhristiani^, by means of which the first teachers of, atii cionvettsto, iltiax 
sjrsteiii, were enabled to exhibit siidh extraordinary po^ets, bs were cJtt- 
.<3Ullated to ph)ve to the world, that God was with 'them. The csontinuance 
f^i these powers or gifts of the spirit to the present age, would bave tte- 
ieated the end for which they were given, as their continued recurrence 
woul^ cease to excite attention, and would necessarily be relsdived into the 
ottiinary Operations of nature ; they Were glv6n, therefore, onlyfora-sek- 
^bii afid for an object, and when that season had ardved and that object 
.was o]|)tained, these gifts of the spirit were withdrawn agreelA)]y to the ^- 
press declaration of the apostle. (1 Cor. ziii. 8.) '< But^ whether there he 
** prophecies they shall fail, ivhether there be tongues they shall cease, whether 
^ there be knowledge it ihtdl Danish away^ Addressed, as were the writlnfes 
«f the New Testament, to the church, in an age when tbese 'gifts e^ist^ 
Irequent refeieitre would necessarily be made to liieir. use, their of^^tton^ 
aadamportance — such reference beings df course, intended for that age only; 
, bi^t the Quakers participatingin the common error of supppsing these scriptures 
Vei*e i^rittenfor, and addressed to postferify,' naturally appfy thd gr^t6rporti6n 
<df such refer«ices to themselves. Thfe delusion is, m some measure, aided %y 
)^<mstrain|^,in nmysticalmannerjvariotiiipassagesrof scripture,in which tbeteim 
9girit occurs, as expressive merely of the mind Or (2i8po««^Mmof the'ChfistilLn,^r 
|Uie spirts and germs of the gospel. The doctrines of the gosgpel are also 
iTreiciuehtly ahcl appropriately represented W the figure of ^^^?, aiid me dame 
^militude is applied to Jestfs, as the teacher of niosetloctHiies. Th^be 
Is 'c41leH, (Jdhn 1.8) <* The trik light thdt UgKtefh eiefymdn mt cmmh 
wtojh^vxtrld;'' but translate, as it i^nmld be tn^slatej, th^ ):cftmt0prM,ia3 t%e 
pT jiii^)efi9ati(my and this passage ei^resses, that — all who come into the 
Christian dispensation, are emightened (instructed) by Jesus — W the d6c- 
trin^, ihe motiVds arid hopes, he has set befoi*e Ms church. Itis A^ett* 
less to s^y, Ibat (his and similar puSsiages aire mistakeifly a^|JI!^ lUfy the 
Friends, as evidence of the doctrine of the imoordUghtj whidi /i{^, if it 
exist in the manner defined and maintain^ by^ ^^f^i .ftnist rtoder ill'Uie 
doctrines of the gospel as at best but tiselessj to those who |M>ssess this 
lilgher 'guide of action ( 



DESCRIPTION OF A QUAKER MEETING. 407 

Without attempting to anticipate the Judgment of the reader 
upon the case now presented, we confess, for ourselves, that 
rising, as we have done, from a perusal of the Quaker 
history, we w^uit words wherewith to express our sense of 
the folly aod presumption of mch a people, pretending 
to a peculiar divine illumination! And what, even now 
' — notwitihstanding their acknowledged mental improve- 
ment — what 710W are these modern uluminatil We speak 
it from .an honest conviction, and with no intention to 
give pain to a single member of the sect, that in our 
judgment, upon all subjects connected with religion, they 
are less informed, less clear in their views, and consecutive 
in their reasonings, than any other class of the reli^ous pub- 
lic. Why do we offer this reflection, but that it is in strict 
ccmnection wkh the leading principle of their profession ? 
lor, " where mudhis given, much shall be required.'* Here is a 
Bed possessed, as they tell us, in a peculiar degree, with 
the spirit of -Grod ; that spirit becoming their guide — their 
«aonitor— their instructor — ^inspiring their thoughts, and 
speaking in their voices ; and, what are the effects ?— ^ 
'Reader, hast thou ever been present at a Quaker meeting ' 
for worship ? — If not, then go thither for thine own convince-- 
ment ! It may not, however, be unprofitable, instead of 
endeavouring at the task ourselves, to give a sketch of one 
^uoh meeting, as drawn by a masterly hand. Voltaire, it 
fieems, attracted by the singularity of the Quakej sect, 
visited, when in England, one of their distinguished mem- 
"bers, with the view of obtaining information concerning 
their tenets and professions. The lively picture which he 
presents of Quakerism in his Diciionnaire Philosophique, 
professes to be drawn up from the information then derived 
TTom ^his Quaker friend, Andrew Pitt, and from his own 
<:fbservations upon the body. Voltaire, we readily allow is, 
Tipon all religious subjects, a very questionable authority; at 
^he same time, we may observe, that his testimony, in this 
instance, is not that of an enemy, as his writings abound in 
leulogiumsonthe Quaker sect, whose simplicity, morality, and 
love of peace, he takes occasion frequently to contrast with the 
pretensions and conduct of other .Christian professors. 

^ Such was the substance (si peu prfes) of the conversation which I had 
^th this singular man ; but I was greatly astonished when, on the follow- 
ing Sunday, he took me to the chwrch of the Quakers. They have sever^ 
ichapels in l.ondon, that to which I went, is near to their famous pillar, 
called ike Monument, They were already assembled, when I entered with 
•tny^ide ; there were about four hundred men, and three hundred wolnen 
in the place. The faces of the women were concealed ; the men were 
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icorered with tliteir large hats ; all weie seated — ^ail in profound silence. I 
passed through the middle of them, -without any one liftmg up his eyes 
towards me. This silence continued for a quarter of an hour ; at length 
one of them arose, took off his hat, and after some sighs^he uttered 

Eartly with the mouth and partly with the nose, a wire-drawn bombast atxrat 
is belief of the gospel, of which, neither himself, nor any one else, un- 
derstood any thing. When this maker of wry faceb had finished hi^ fin^ 
soliloquy, and the company had separated quite edifyed and quite stupid, 
I inquired of my companion, why the more sober ones amongst them per- 
mitted such folly ? We are compelled to tolerate it, said he, because we 
cannot know, whether a man who gets up to speak, will be in^ired by 
the spirit, or by nonsense (fplie). In this state of doubt we listen 
patiently ; we suffer even our women to speak ; two or three of our devout 
ones friequently find themselves inspired at the same time, and then a fine 
uproar is made in the house of the Lord 1 ! * 

Upon the reasons which induce the Friends, not unfrer 
quently, to submit to the nonsense that is talked at their 
meetings, we apprehend, Voltaire must have mi^understpod 
his Quaker informant; as the following fact will evince, 
that they can foresee when a speaker will be moved by the 
spirit. We allude, to a practice not uQcommoA amongst 
them, that of sending round hand bills, on the arrival, from 
•a distance, of any highly-gifted speaker or mipister^ to coir 
lect their neighbours, to hear his discourse ; and it is 
.Ibujid that, at the day, and hour, and place naip^ed, the,qnri( 
moms accordingly. This, certainly, would appear to militate 
against the supposition, that the Friends do not know before 
,band,' whether a teacher will be moved by the spirit ; although 
it is certain that there are several niles observed by tne 
society of Friends, with regard to the choice and approba- 
tion of those who are blessed with what is termed by theip 
." the outward testimony,'* which would seem to proceed 
upon an uncertainty as to the operation of the spirit on the 
oral powers of their speakers. We profess, indeed, not to 
.understand these difficulties, they involve contradictions, 
.which onr spirit does not enable us to solve ; but, shall con- 
clude this article with another testimony, with regard to the 
.intellectual standard of modern Quakerism, from no less a 
pen than that of Southey, the present Poet Laureat. Let 



* Dktionnuire PkUosopkique de Voltaire, Tome 7. Not having any Eng- 
lish translation of the above, we have felt it proper to adhere, in our trans- 
lation, as closely as possible to the original, to whieh scrupulosity on our 
part, the spirit and happiness of the original is, in some measure, sacrifice<]|. 
We would also observe, that there is a note to the above article, by th^ 
Editors, in which they say, that " Andrew Pitt wrote afterwards to the 
** Author to complain of his having added a little to the truth ; and to asbui;^ 
*< him, that God was offended at his haying jested at the Quakers/' 



US see what^ according to this writer, the inward lightr^ 
the supposed peculiar possession of the spirit of God> bag 
made this people. 

'* Their preaching strikes a stranger as lucticrous. You may conceive 
"what it must peeds be, when the preacher imagines himself to be the organ 
of inspiration ; and instead of thinking what' he should say, watches for 
-what he believes to be intemaUy dictated to him. Nothing, in fiict^ can be 
move incdiereBt than tkeit ^isDOurses; and t)»eiF manifest infeiiOKity> to 
those t>f any other sect, ought to convince them of the fallacy of the opinioB 
iipopi wjhidi they .proceed. It is not, however, t^e matter of thesf 
discourses which impresses those who are disposed to be impressed; 
'knowing the sjpeaker to be seriously affected, they partake his feelings, 
and become seriously affected also. Their history aiFords a cuHdus illus-^ 
tration of this : the mother of their chronicler was a Dutch wommi, "whe 
being moved» as she believed, by the spirit, came to preach in i^gUmd in 
the days of her persecution. She understood no English, and, therefore, 
delivered herself through an interpreter. One day it happened that the inr 
terpreter was not at hand when the call came upon her; and the person 
who attempted to translate her meaning, found that he could not under- 
stand her. The congregation, however, called upon her to proceed, affirm^ 
ing, that the aeligioos vebling which she iMPRSSSBn upok them^ 

COULP. SOT BE STRONGER IP TQEY HAD UNDERSTOOn IfER T — EsprUUa^^ 

,Jjette^Sf vol. 3, p. 92, 93. 

In measuring the extent of fanaticism and folly which, from 
sources of undoubted authority, we have already adduped 
against the early Quakers, among whom, because they wer6 
the founders of the body, we ought to expect to find the sub- 
lime conceptions of the sect, even in higher purity than in our 
own days ; the reader must keep constantly in mind, that 
these are the records of a body professing to be moved by 
' the spirit of God, and to dwell in the light of God; the aa- 
vantages of which are thus expressed by the founder of the 
sect in question ? " But, dwelling in the light, all sects and 
*' all opinions and religions are discovered, and stand n^ed 
*' before the Lord, and before all who are of God, and are 
spen with the etefnal eye .'" And again, " Dwelling in the 
light titer eh no occasion at all for stumbling, for jIll things 

ARB PISPOVERED WITH THE LIGHT, TEqU that lovCSt it — 

here's thy teapher, when thou art walking abroad, it is 
present with thee, ip thy bosom ; thou nee^i'st not say /o 
'' here! or lo there I Andy ^b thou lie^t in thy b^d| His 
f' present to teach thee and ju^lge thy wandering piind, whic^ 
V would wander abroad." — Foxh Doctrinals, p. 2 and 3. folio 
edition. The proficiency of the early and most apt scholars 
of this teacher is now before the reader ; and, in our next, it 
will be our endeavour to prove, that its teaching has a 
direct tendency to UNDERMINE the authority of th^ 

SCRIPTURES, AND TO SUPERgEPE TJiE DOCTRINES PJf 
THE GOSPEL. 
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PROSECUTIOX FOR LISEL. 

Soon after the pablication of (he arficlo on DiMenten' Mtrriaij^es, in oar last 

Begiater, aome ramonxa jreachadiu of a mining haviag been held, with sefecenca 

fer>Bto»h|f oertaiB of tfaei oUig|r of ihe d i aoea e of -liattdoo* We Imvo aol hean^ 

wlMthMr fba ofejMt of thia mMiAog ma to obtain 1lio«oMaM4>f she chuach, in 

hirmtr of die daim ivliioli fhe artielo ill ^eatlon aedra to eatabliifttBl>ebaif of 

Aisieotera, u tke oifly step, with the knowledge of which we are ftwoured, 

ia, that one of the BeT^rend'GeAtlemen, reported to be a party to sncb meeting. 

kia«erv«d oar printer, togotker with the antfaor of the aboYe article, with notioe of 

KCtlMi VOR unsL. W4ifen the reader ii.ittformed tet this Baverend OurtkaUM m 

wMie lytfier than 'Mr. RlCB, the 8t Li^'s Cvrate, (whose Ttolent, nnfeding, and » 

We Intfintdn, illegal Odndaet, ia noticed in the above artiele) it wiU hardljr \it 

aoppoMed* tiiat the dergj of lAndon woold commit themaeWes to the support of a 

{lepaOD itbo paaooeded to obviate the oonacientioaa son^Iea of oar frieuds, with 

jMgard to Ihemttiwiaga ^aremoay, bj sbiidimc por a comstabls, inatead of obej- 

<lttg *tha prwept of that 'rdigion be profeaaea-to teach j— " the aarrant of the Lmd 

mastao^ alrioe, bathe ^cn<l«tmlo ottaicii; apt to teack-«4»ATIBNT— 4N MEUCRfias 

AlWTIlUClSliG SHOSe YHliT OPPOSE THBMftBLVgS." 

We confesa, therefore, that we are ^aatlj in the daskas to the oiigin and abjiei^t 
Mt£ this^roaecatioiu Is'it to beTCgarded as the offspring of that personal male- 
Tolence, 'which- can never forgive those whom it has first injnred? -Is it an essaj 
jnade bj a needjf iadiyidoal apon the pockets of (be printer and author of the article 
in qaestion ? Or, is 'the levcrend, plaintiff led into court by the advice of some 
eager and ioesLperienced^raotilioner? We obswve, not indeed without pain, that 
the solicitor in this case is the son of a gentleman, who has long been the zeeognised 
and snccessfdl advooate of 'the dvil rights of dissenters ! — Has then the jonng gentle- 
-man left his *J'ather's house' in quest of cfttircft pofrono^e ; and does he seek., at the 
expence of the diisenters' cause, to do some'faappy deed in favour of die establish* 
' ment which, by washing cot the sin of liberal principles " attaching to bis familj," 
shall gild < his bumble name'? * As'the name oftheirriter of thevticle on DismUers' 
tianiagts was promptly given >ip to the reverend and pious prosecutor in this 
ctaie, it Was Concluded, as a matter *of course, that the printer would-be TeKovcd 
from All further trouble. In this, however* we bad misealcitlated the libei^ity, or 
Athdr the sentfe of justice, of our opponent, for we ' were apeedily given ^onnider- 
ataad that, even for tbe printer'tbere waa no mercy, 'unless he woald «oaa«nt to 
pAblisb to'the^oiM bis belief, that Mr^Riee was "A flUNiLY ttBaptOMALB 
-Cktgifvmn of ihe Church tf 'Engknd ; emd, iher^bre, wheify meapMe of vkkOmg the 
ttOHins ftf <fts dkardk,. er cf wo^dfgraStMg Mmdfrmd his profesewUf <as to resarC la ay 
ia$-ftmoe, or entfOffe ■inwiy tmlmof^ gamee," ffow, as tlie printer knew poaitive)y 
^othng^f %*. kiet^s ** te^^eetMHty" itooald hardlyhave been ox^ieoted tfaatbe 
"Bhould'give tiie Avrerend^Gantleman'a afasraotor ; and as be bad raM% never. pub- 
liAfed it to thcvrorld tbat Mr.'Rtae i2ad raaort to any ale-'hoasa, or tha€he itftf on- 
^ge-in anyoalawfiil gptaM% it was4oo«mib to require tim* to deelate'that ha did 
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.haire bMfi'a gnis'ltft/ Mwoiy reBpeelftble cleYiB^artb of the €liiirolit»f £iigl«i4» 
wiio, it is tioUHidu, Ki» violiito tke tenons ef ibe cliiHrah, ^ resorting to sbboai^fe 
snd engagiBg in anlawfai games ; a Aot^ iihitHi the atithor ef the article en Die* 
ventchv' Mmrrin^es ^l, as hb inforrais aft, be able, when. on his dsfentfe, to pcdve 
-fivuii the Ups of seme^eiy vespeetable olerieal Witnesses, whomiii baa instrnotU^ 
•his soIhAlersto sab{toije^r tfaat|>afpose. Thus, then, it wHI be seen, that firdmii 
too ftHreoraUe estiiatto;of the oharaeter and feelings of the prosecetor, he has now 
<«e defrndaDts, Ihe^iriRteraBd author, oa whom to empty tfaeTisfls of -his wrath. 

Upoa leariHOg from the Reverend CSentleman's solieitor that the action in qnef^ 
4ion was fbr a/a2w and mtaUtioiu libel, an immediate opportnnity was offered to lam. 
of eoBtraAietiHg, in the pretud number of oar Register, way statement he -might 
deem to be false, the aathor pledgiing Umself to obtain the insertion of any vtah. 
ooBtoadiolioa, if sigaedliy hiiMMlf ; this offer he has dedined to congUy-wUhf timreby 
-pyefeiriag, as it shoold seem, to remain under the opproinriom which he affiebts to 
hJelieve has bees cist open hi^. 

Upon ti^iog to tiie report of the affair in which Mr. Ride was eoBoemed, •■ 

^athted in oor ]88t,;it Will -be seen tbatom- first aoqaaintaiice Wi& that'GentleihaB w«s 

Bttteh agjuaat oqr will 4 biit, as he is determined to force a eleser intimacy npon os, 

we have latterly lost no time in cidtivating a better knowledge of the 'Reyeredd 

Ctohtleattn. To)ivehof bb respiectidile jMuishioners as have kindly assuted asin 

oor inqDhries, obr best thanks aredae; and as the object of their worthy .pastsr 

in iUs proseoBiioB iaimt be, eitiier on the one hand, to seek the ** pimiskmmi" •f 

bis supposed enemies, which Would be contrary to the oommands of tiiat Master 

whose nerTmU be professes to tie, or on the other, to Aojuatiee to Ida own charaetarf 

we atow oorselTes at all timds willing to join in this latter oli^ect, and our frieild 

'the author, together with the oouasel for our printer, may, perchance, exhibit to 

An adaiiring jury, . some pregnast proofs of that ** jntriiy of derieai charueim?^ 

whiok the joiieitor for Uie prosecution so properly claims for bis elien^ 

DISSENTERS' MARRIA6£S.r~40vr intention of -giving a oorreot rq>ort of t^ 
debate in'the Hooseof Lords, en the Mtoquis of Ijaasdown's late motion for graDtiikfi^ 
lalielto dissenters firoai tbemHarriage oeremovf , has been, in a great^measnre, super? 
ceded by the Yeqport drawn i^'by Mr.:Bdgar "Faylor, the solicitor to the Unilariai| 
Assdeiatioii, and pobN^bed by F(nc» Titpeadaeedle Street ; vdudi we reeommeiid the 
perusal of to the reader. We shall, however, revive the subject wiien the parliamenj^ 
*ls«gi3D assessbldd. 

€I^RIGA|i ANEGDOTfiS an at all times aeoeptable to us, and can Steroelybe 
laopeso than at the present moment ; we lure, therefore, obliged to the parties who 
baive fanished us with the infonaatloa concerning a modern parish priest, who hha 
suffered his im>tim hiU for es^MOites; incurred in an unsueoeseful electioneering eokr 
teet far a aitaatioB in the cbatreh, to remain unsettled, against whom an aeeusatlbu 
has been eahibited at one of our Fohce offiees for profane swearing; and who colfi- 
Diitted a eiofenl <uMM2foo one of liisrespectable parishioners by striking him in the 
public street. Some of the other points noticed we were previously aware 'of,aMl with 
regard to the facts farther promised, theo^ we agree that there is ample time, y^t at| 
they niay afford the oHie to otherin^airies of our own, they oanoot be too speedily 
^frrWa^d ; with the lalHer Vicnvo^r edrtvspoudeot willuBderstand, tliat^Q^pai'ticaTJir 
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.«vb»too'iiitBato« lVe]i«id<!Wlls, if/iuijM'AcnmoffftjMten 

,p«r(i0iilul7 tiiecfialoyiM, atlribatod to the JTvimjf Lmagm, we shell bt^adde xeoeif «. 
iVbe party eUnded to tm fo§aimm% tfae «e«Bs ef nndefiiig vs meet — iwrtiel eezTicc, 
frevei to be eo old eoqaeiuteeee, end 19 ^eAs ipjfA w* 

t THB UNITARIAN TBACBERS.>-Oer lest ndn^bcr, in tiie artide on BeS^km 
.Wwtkip, p. 194, conteined, it will be xenembered^aii eeooiut of tke efforts which we 
Aad made, failhnrto withodt soesiMs, to indnee the leaders of the Uoitanaa body to ditf^ 
leasftwith ns the propriety of oertein of their pefalio' llniiie asd ptaotioes, (as pfdpit 
preaehJDgy social prayer, &e.) whioh we disesMd UBoriptnral and aati-ehriiliaa. 
'TiuM was followed in that artiole by a fresh aTOwal of our readiness-now to meet 
jthem on the same terms as those which we had fenaeily pri^osed. In ordor to 
^pjreirent .the parties being plaped in a litoation so unfortunate as not to hear of this 
/invitation, we presumed so ter as to hand to cash of the Unstarian ■uoistersresident 
^ in or near London , a copy of the same, aoootapanied by fi letter froia we Seer^tary , 
njreaptoctfulLy.oaUing tlmir attentioe to this partienlar passage. • Some of these ^entle- 
men have hitherto maintaiaed a guarded silence \ hat amiHigst the r^«g to our ia- 
rvitiUion which we hiyie to acknowledge, our readers will probably be happy to 
»^Iaani.the n«ne of Mr. W. J. Fox, of Parliament Court CSiapel, who professes, that 
/* when his health has mere completely reeovered from the long intemiptiDn which 
1 ** it has sofibrcd, be will not object to attend a piiA& deftois on the snbjectof Aids/ 
' *' WwshMp," The final result of this nei^ effort on our psrt, with tbeletten of thoio 
vwho hare .answered, including the conratpondenee to which itias led with Mr. Fin, 
. and with some- notice of tke no kss etcpr^ttwe silence of the other pasties, we may 
■ possibly, at.no very distant period, lay, in detail, before our readers. 
I THfi .QUAKER'S ESTIMATION OF SUNOAY.--In the artide on <« Fast*, 
: " ^(BiUmlii mdSMtUhs,'' which appeared in our last number, we, with some faesita- 
I tioii, concluded from the anUtorities of Barclay and&ersey, that the QuUkem attached 
* aomefMcit^Sar reverence to Sunday ; in oonseqneate of which, abetter has been eait to 
us, complaining of a mutconstmction of the passage in Barclay ; we have, ^horelbrc, 
a^ldn looked at the *' Apology," and are now, as we be£Blre^ were, *' not quite 
**save'* npon the point ; and that because of the equivocal, if not oontndiotorj asser- 
tions of tlie author in question ; as, however, it will give us much. pleasure to cor- 
rect any misstatement, and idso to learn that the " Friends** upon this or any other 
subject are rational and scriptural, we give rei|dy insertion to the Goaunanicntion of 
.our correspondent. . 

" Having aooideotally met with the third number of the Freethinking Chfistiaas* 
'* Quarterly Review, I trust the Editor, who has given »o many testimonies »fs 
'* Jlberal spirit in that number, will not he-disposed to oeneoie me, if I presume to 
*' piiint out a palpable misconstruction of Bantay in his Apolofy, relntim to Sna- 
<* day. The Review, in page 240. says, * we are net quite surethlit even tke 
Quakers, with aU their simplicity, are quite finee foom a partiitipntiCNi iit these 
^fMomframls; forBaroUy, in bi9 Apology. (349) states of'^SmMfa^, orthefiist 
** ' day of the week, or the Lord's day, that the Qoakers agree if ith Caltin ^n gtviag 
"' it a spiritual sense.' 

V Barclay says, on the part of the Quakers, ' we cannot be so supemtitions tn 
** * 10 beiieve, thai eitlier the Jew.Ub Sabbath now continues, or that thefifstdsy 
V '. of tbe week ift Xhfi anijiype therejof, or the true Christian Sabb»^i» vhich «• 
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'* ' bclieye (with CbWib) to bive ftmore ipiritvii] mu« ; and, thereforei we kaow 
•* * DO moral obligation by the fourth command, or elsowhere, to keep the first daj 
'* < of the week more' than any other', ' or any hoUnesa inherent in it.' 

'* What fair constrnction oan possibly be pat upon this passage, other than that 
*' the Qoaketa hold every, day. in .the week to he in a spiritual sense the Christiaa 
" Sabbath, inYolYing the iaduipensible dnty of daily leading a sober, Tirtaons and 
** relif^ova life ; and why,, for entertaining Ihis-sentimant, are the Qoakers tauited 
** with the* unseemly sneer of im^icUtf and puna frauds? 

" To faoM meetings on thftt day intditM a distinct consideration ; and to abstain 
'* from' working, why may not a'Qdaker, as a merciful man, be merciful to bin 
" beast, and to his servants also 7 — G. H." 

MR, FBCiND'S obliging, commnnieation on a paid priesthood, &o. w« beg la 
acknowledge, it will receiy<e oonsideration and doe attention. * 

Some other. misoeUaneoos oommnnloations have, been received, and are uhdec 
consideration. 



The followiog Subjects are appointed by the Church of God, for 
the instructions of the Public on the Sunday Mornings, at their 
Meeting-house, Crescent, Jewin Street, Aldersgate Strieet. — • 
Time of commencing 11 o'Clock jpRECi'SEtY. 



Oct. 5.— An explanation of scripture difficulties — Saul and the 
^itch ot Enddr-^eptha's vow. 

Oct,12.T-rBLASPiLEMiY — ^its scriptural and modern acceptation. 

Oct. 19. — ^The Conduct and Character of Jesus and his Apostles, 
contrasted with that of Impostors, Fanatics, and Enthusiasts. 

Oct. 26. — ^The doctrinie of the Fall of Man. 

!Noy.'2.^-^The S'ciibes aild'Pharisees of old compared with their 
successors in the present day. 

!N!py. 9.— The universalitr^ and benevolence of the dealings of 
God with man, as exemplified in the Old and New Testament. 

Nov. 16. — ^The character and principles of religious Reformers 
from the commencement of the Christian era down to our own 
times. 

Not. 23. — ^Angels — Is there scriptural authority for a beKef 
in the existence of good Angels ? 

Nov. 30» — ^ANGEiiS-^ls their scriptural authority for a belief 
in the extstenoe of -bad Angels ? • ^ 

Dec.'7.— ^Tiie importance to Youth of an -early attention to the 
Christian reKgion. 

. Dec. 14.-— ^Kalional Devotion— its spirit and effects as com- 
pared with fanatical excitement. 

Dec. 21. — ^The scripture doctrine of a Resurrection from the 
Dead — ^its importance and evidence. 

Dec. 28. — ^The Character and Conduct of die modem Priest- 
hood — *'By their Jruits ye shall know them.^ 
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AdoMj creation of, , . 14t> 378 

Armaghy Archbishop of, hig charge noticed, '/. . 50 

AsSy feast of, 109 

A%aod€ Fiy the last deacsribed, 110 

Bemtetty James, his tieniKm on paying priests examined, 121 

JBtUe Societies^ &c. notice ol^ 173 

Blasphemy, cases of, by Dryden and Soath^y, 69--defi]utioja qU • - • • 19^ 

Bloody some phenomena of the, ...••...•...••• •*••••. 2«35 

Brain^ some phenomena of the, • . • • 232 

Brougham, JVfr. extracts from his speech, in defence of the Durhsun 

Chronicle 55 

BruieSy the question if they hare souls 152 

Byron, Lord, his '^ Vision of Judgment'' noticed 7^ 

CatMic fofm oi marriagt ..*•• 268 

Catholicism described 42» 44 

Christian character, remarks on the, • 61 

Christianity, worship of, 1 03 — its corruptions, 1 06 — as a system described 1 35 

Cftristimu-Dqy, on its observance, origin, &c 251 

Ckurch of Gody and its internal discipline 17^ 226 

— — ■■ ■ only its members the childreyi of God 8 

Church and State 94 

Clergy. See Priests. 

Common-Prayerj on the book of, ^. . , Ill, 165 

Creation, the, as described in the book of Genesis, explained. . . . 139, 378 

Thttcons, their duty amongst ** the Independants *' , . . , 129 

Deism, compared with Revelation, 78 — by Napoleon, 178 — ^wiA 

Free-thinking 66 

J^ectory Marriages 272 

Dissenters, their religious chai?acter, 15@ — efforts to get into tb^ ^ta- 
blishment, 160 — ^polic^ at Bible Societies, &c. 174— olj^nrs^ice of 

days, sabbaths, &c. 240— marriages , 267 

Dissenting Clergy, on the education and pay of, 121 

Dryden, on his blasphemous Ode on the death of Charles II 69 

Durham Chronicle, trial of, for libd 54 

England, the church of, its claim for tythes, 52 — prosecution of the 
Durham Chronicle, 54 — indifference of its tnemoers, 158 — Instory 
of Its articles and liturgy, 162, 245 — Bishop of Peterborough'^ft in- 
terrogatories, 168 — ^fasts and festivals of, 243, 250 — likeness to the 
«hiir(£ Qf Jlom0> 249— *its £orm of marrifigp examine4* « • 2^8 

Episcopacy in Scotland, 47 — described by Eobin|so|i ,•••..•• ^p 

FaU ofMuHt tile doctrine of, dispipved, 136 

Fast-days, Festivcds, and Sabbaths • • . . 23p 

Fket Marrj^^gfis , 278 

Fools, feast of, 109, 26jJ 

France, religious st^te of, 44 — events in,, predicted by Hemming, &c. 8^ 

Freethinker; character of an honest, * 65 

Freethiiddng Christians, account of, by J. Nigfatingaie, 113— their pab* 
lie subjects, 192, 320— extracts frofift reports o^ 17, 936— «xtraot 
from a letter of one of their body, 353 — f:9F'^yr of t]|^ religioiiB 
worljl, 911, 1^, 887— of the poUticfil vrpild, 7(5— their id«as pf 
worship, 112— of prayer, 193 — their endeayours at cpiUioWiW, with 
the Unitarians, 194 — ^their exertions rielalive to the form of Dissen- 
ters' Marriages, 287 — ^Marriage protests, .... 292, 297, 302, 305, 331 
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Fry, Mr9. re-marks on her pdhlic coBd«wt, 17i«^oticiM of 9f Meo^e 
of, ak9a» 989 

Genesis, the early chapters of> eicplained, , 136 

God, not the father of all mankind, 4 — regarded by the Jews as their 

king, 3^9 — pecuUar presence of, in the ark, 331 — on gratitude 

towards, 359. See church of God. 

Hitcknej/, description of the winter evening conferences at, IM 

Holj/ Alliance^ Ukase respecting, 87 — the " second beast" 88 

things, list of, 87 

IfiimaterUUism. See Soul. 

Infidel, the, contrasted with the freethinker, 66 

Jestis, the teaching of, described, 1 32 — ^his character s^ described by Deists^ 191 
Jews. See Mosaic Dispensation, v 

Lacon, extract from, 190 

Lawrence, Mr. remarks on his tectnres, «... St 

LeviitB, their office, 344, 350 

London, Bishop of, remarks on his charge, % . j»8 

Lord's Supper, on the form of administering, 164 

Man, on the relation in which he stands to God S 

Marriage, objections to the present legal form of, stated^ 115, 267 — 
origin of that form, 269 — historical review, 272— dissenters' mar- 
riages 276 — the marriage act 277 — efforts made for ledress 28f-^ 
Mr. Smith's bill 291, dlS-r-Marquis of Laasdown's bill 317, 412-— 
protests 292, 297, 302,. 305, 312 — ^notice o^ pioseouticoi for libel, 

respecting an article oa, 410 

MaterUdity of man, evidence of, 33, 148, 232. See soul. 

Missiomtry Societies, &c. notice of, 38, 173 

Monthly "Repository, attaok on the Freediinking Christians in, 194-^ 

extracts from, relative to dissenters' marriages, 288 

Months, pagan origin of our names of, 256 

Moore*s, Mr. Thomas^ his inquiry into soeial -worship noticed, 

2, 8, 205, 212, 323, 344 
Mosaic DispenstOUm, its worship, 100, 821--Ofice8 of priests and 
levites 341,850 

Napoleon^ sentiments on religion « • 17f 

Netices 96, 192, 320, 410 

Organixaiian, life and mind th^ resviU of, 147, 2^2. See soul* 

Fagan World, the state of, „ 216 

Passions, influence of the, on the Christian ohaxactefi •..•••.••••• 61 

Patriarchal. Ages, worship of, • •• 99 

Payne* s " Age of Reason,'' rems^rks on, .,..,.. • 76 

Persecutiojty on religiqqs, • ^ ••••..••.• t80 

Perswifdityy on the charge of, in religipus controversy, 2Q5 

Petcrborougli, Bishop of, remaiks on his interrogatories, 161 

Piety, on the means of cultivating, ....,.,...« 359 

Poetty, lines on the Freethinking Christians* Quarterly Kegistcr . • , . 95 

' ■ Paraphrases, 35, 146 

ITieVear, 116,318 

Political World, the Freethii^ing Christians* review of, ^6 

Politia, on th^ Christian's Qiixiiig witl), ihi^ 

Political .Govenmentfy hAvf djescri^ed in the scriptures, 81 

Presbyteritmism in Scotland •*.••.• f . «... . 48 

Priests, crimes and character of, 40^in Spain, 41— -in Fsapi^e, 44 — 
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in SeoHatid^ 46-Hbii Irelaad, 48^— in Eftgland^ 52 — fMiests of the 

diocese of Durham, 46-i-iQn die pay of, in. the estahtishment, 51 — 
, iunongst dissenters, 121-— on their right to tythes, 5t| 53 — the biie- 

ling described, 59— description of, by Milton, Swift, Hazlett, &c. 

156 — by Napoleon, it's— oflSlce of, among the Jews, 341 

Protests. See Marriage. 

Qmker, modern, the pharisaical character, 176, 320 — ^their marriages, 
274— their xneeting-house described, 407 

Quakerism^ review of, 386 — ^its origin, 389— doctrine of the inward 
ligbt, 389— George Fox, and other primitive Quakers, 394 

B^formed Church, worship of, *....• Ill 

Meligious Worship, essays on, 1, 97, 193, 321 

■ primitive, 98 — ^patriarchal ages, 99, 217 — Mosaic 

dispensation, 100, — ^in Christianity, 103— comipted, 106 — the 

dark ages,. 108r— Uie reformatipn, Ill 

Eelif^ous Worlds the. Freethinking Christians' review of the, 36, 157, 387 

^ ■ — Age, claim of Ae present to be one, considered, 37 

■ - Ctiaracter, its discipline and improvement, 353 

BeimeLf Mr. the Christian aavocate, on the soul, 20, 148, 232 

Resurrection from the dead opposed to the immortality of the soul 

19, 147, 231, 365 
Retrospectim, morai advantages of, 361 

SMaihs, enumeration of, 243. See fast-days, &c* 

Sacn&^, its nature and objects, 98, 222, 224 

Scotimdy the king's visit to, 46 — ^the Episcopalian and Presbyterian 

V churches, , ,,,, 47 

Self-examinatiofi, recommended, , . . • 355 

iSbtt/, esisayson the doctrine of the immortality of the, 19, 147, 231, 
265-* ^nodem writings on the subject noticed, 21 — ^ancient opinions, 
25^-r-the . fathers, . 29 — ^English writers. Bacon, Locke, &c. 31 — 
canons,. &c. in favour of, . 36^-7-^^ question stated, 366-r-the 
scripture doctrine, •367 — ^Meaning of Greek and Hebrew words 

renaered soul 2, 370 — Explanation' of passages, 371 

Soidkey, Mr. Robert, his blasphemous '* Vision of Judgment'' noticed, 

69 — ^his .description of QnaJcerism, .••••••. • ^^ 

■SfNun, religious state of, 41 

^U. See Soul. 

on the miraculous gifts of the, ......' 406 

Stephen^ on the death of the martyr, 384 

Tabemaclzi the Jewish, 102 — its contents and worship, . . . ; 331 

Tempky the Jewish, the house of Grod, 102 — ^remarks on the offerings 

for the building of the, 347 

Theocracy, the, described, . . . . » 327 

TytbeSy in Ireland, 49— St. Andrew*s, Holborii, ^^ 

l/fu/oruutt, worship of. 111— efforts to enter into controversy with 
them on social prayer, &c. stated, 194 — again invited, 206^— re- 
plies, 412 — on their observance of days, 240 — ^reformed liturgy 
noticed, 240, 241, 250, 266— their conduct respecting dissenters' 
miarriages, , .'. '. .*. ,:'. 1 287 

Virtue and.characteir* • • • • ^^ 

' Wdkefield, Gilbert, his pamphlet on sodal worship noticed, 207— re^ ' 

•pllesto, ....; 207 

Wddenses, on their persecution, 1^ 

Worship, See Religious Worship. 

M. Heth$rin§ton, Printer, 13, Kingtgaie Street, HoOtwn. 
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